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THE EMPIRE: 
(I) 
THE ORGANISATION OF THE EMPIRE: A SUGGESTION 


Tue War has elicited supreme proofs of the reality of the union 
of the British Empire. The clash of world forces has put it to 
the severest test, and it has stood the test. The’ Dominions and 
Dependencies overseas have furnished not far short of a million 
’ men, of a military quality that is unsurpassed and unsurpassable, 
to the armies of the Empire; in a score of ways they have dis- 
played their zeal and have lavished their resources in the common 
cause. Why then, it may be asked, should there be raised, now 
of all times, any question of fundamental political change? Can 
we not rest content with the machinery that has worked so well? 
What more can we wish than what we see? 

Tt has long been plain to any observer that the British Empire 
is not in a state of political equilibrium. The whole vast edifice 
rests on the Government, the Parliament, and the electorate of 
the United Kingdom alone. The Dominions may influence those 
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who cantrol the policy ef the Empire ; but ‘ influence,’ as George 
Washington said, “is not government’; they have no voice in 
the appointment of those who govern, no constant and effective 

share of power. ‘The decisions of the Ministry in London affect 

them vitally, but that Ministry is in no degree responsible to 

them. If the United Kingdom goes to war the whole Empire 

goes to war, but the rest of the Empire has no share in directing 

the policy that may result in war. Although public opinion in™ 
the Mother Country fully recognises the Dominions as integral 

parts of the Empire and never regards them as appendages, the 

Constitution still regards them as appendages and ignores their 

rights as integral parts. The relation between the American 

Colonies and Great Britain in the eighteenth century, though 

different indeed in spirit from the relation between the United 

Kingdom and the Dominions in the twentieth, was hardly more 

indefensible in form. Then there was taxation without repre- 

sentation. Now there is control of foreign policy without repre- 

sentation, declarations of war without representation, control of 

the common defence without representation. 

If, indeed, the Dominions made it plain that they preferred 
that these arrangements should be left untouched, there would 
be no more to be said. If they ave content with occasional 
consultations through Imperial Conferences and occasional infor- 
mation of the trend of events through the Committee of Imperial 
Defence, while leaving to the statesmen of the United Kingdom 
the actual management of the affairs of common concern ; if they 
are ready to contribute to the expenditure upon the armed forces 
of the Empire without participating in the decisions as to the 
employment of those forces ; if, in fact, they are content to share 
the common burdens and the penalties of possible mistakes of 
policy, without effectively sharing in the common government 
and in the opportunity of framing policy so as to avoid mistakes 
—the Mother Country is not likely to shirk the sole responsibility 
she has carried for so long. But there are voices from almost 
all parts of the Dominions which clearly indicate that they will 
not be so content. They would not be true to their breed, they 
would not have learnt the first lesson of the history of the 
Mother Country herself, if they were. The subject cannot be 
left alone. It must come up for immediate review. If the War 
has given fuller proofs than have ever been given before of the 
strength of the Empire’s unity of spirit and of action, the War 
has shown also in a clearer light than ever before the inadequacy 
of its Constitution. The question cannot fail to be asked on 
behalf of the Dominions whether means cannot now be devised 
to give them, within the Empire, the full status of nationhood. 
To such a question, when it is asked, there can be only one 
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answer. Unless the British Empire stands for the right of people 
of European descent to control fully their own destinies, it stands 
for nothing. Its own structure cannot be allowed to remain in 
standing contradiction to its essential purpose. There is no 
section of opinion in the United Kingdom which would hold 
that, if the Dominions made such a request, the Mother Country 
should reject if. It is more and more becoming recognised, also, 
that India and Egypt, growing into political self-consciousness, 
with legitimate aspirations of their own, present problems which 
a wise statesmanship would neither ignore nor postpone. The 
Empire, it is seen, will not be stable unless its structure rests 
firmly on a broad foundation of political liberty as wide as the 
térritories of the Empire itself. The question is no longer 
whether an organic union is desirable in principle; the question 
is whether it is possible to devise an acceptable and workable 
plan. 


It is often assumed that the alternative to leaving things as 
they are is to create a full federal system on the same lines as 
the existing federations. These all differ from one another in 
important particulars, but they have certain leading characteristics 
in common. In each of them there is a central Parliament, 
elected by constituencies throughout the whole area, with powers 
to legislate on certain matters, with powers especially of provid- 
ing for the common defence, and of levying taxation for that 
purpose; there are local Parliaments, with functions of their 
own, in the several areas that make up the federation ; there is a 
central Executive, dealing with matters of common interest, 
including external relations ; and there are local Executives deal- 
ing with local affairs. Constitutions of this type now furnish 
the machinery of government in a number of countries, which 
comprise within the total of their inhabitants nearly half of the 
white population of the globe. If the British Empire were to 
create for itself institutions of this kind, it would be copying a 
well-known model. An organic statute would draw a clear-cut 
line between the spheres of the central Parliament and Executive 
on the one hand, and of the local Parliaments and Executives on 
the other. Cerfain powers would be surrendered by the exist- 
ing authorities to the new ones, others would be retained. 
Elaborate as the arrangements might be, they would be definite ; 
they would be set out, for all to see, in the sections of a statute 
of binding force ; with such modifications as the case required, 
they would follow fixed precedents. If there are drawbacks, 
there are great advantages in such a method. But it does not 
seem probable that it can be adopted in the present case and at 
the present time. 
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The Dominions have a passionate attachment to their own 
autonomy. Loyal to the Empire, each is equally loyal to itself, 
There is as yet no sign that the peoples of the Dominions are ready 
to accept full Imperial Federation and all that it involves. A 
Parliament at Westminster, in which the representatives of each 
of them would form a mere fraction and of all of them together 
no more than a minority, would be empowered to levy taxeg 
upon them; to require them to furnish, within limits laid 
down perhaps by the Constitution, whatever military and naval 
forces it might think necessary ; to legislate for them upon such 
matters as the control of merchant shipping, the naturalisation 
of aliens, and the other subjects of common concern, which in all 
federations are placed within the province of the central legis- 
lature. There is no indication that the Dominions would consent 
to this. It is doubtful also whether the Mother Country herself 
would be content to run the risk that in any of these matters 
a minority of her own representatives, in combination with 
some of the representatives from overseas, “might impose upon 
the United Kingdom a policy which was contrary to the wishes 
of the majority of its population. History leads us to believe 
that the Empire could not have lasted in its present greatness till 
now, if autonomy had not been granted to its parts. Its unity 
has been saved by the decentralisation of its government. A 
modification no doubt is necessary. But to reverse the process 
too suddenly and too completely might run us into dangers which 
are not the less real because for a hundred and thirty years they 
have been happily avoided. If, when opinions are formally 
ascertained in an Imperial Conference or Convention, it is found 
that they favour the immediate establishment of a full federal 
system, well and good. The public mind would then address 
itself to questions of detail. But it seems possible at least, to put 
it no higher, that an unwillingness to leave things as they are 
will be found to coincide with an equal reluctance, on the part 
of the Mother Country and of the Dominions, to accept a com- 
plete federalism on the existing models. There will be a desire 
for something in between. It will be safer not to limit our 
attention to the various kinds of federal constitutions but to 
examine the possibilities of any alternative that seems to be 
practicable. 


The most obvious line of advance is the creation of an Imperial 
Cabinet in which the four great Dominions, Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, and South Africa, should be represented, as well 
as the United Kingdom. Such a Cabinet would doubtless contain 
Ministers charged with the conduct of Foreign Affairs, of Defence, 
of the affairs of India. and of the Crown Colonies and Protec- 
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torates, of Imperial Finance, Commerce, and Communications. 
Under a full federal system this Executive would be separate 
from the Executive of the United Kingdom. Under an inter- 
mediate system it need not be separate, and there are strong 
reasons why it should not be. Local Defence Ministries, under 
such a system, would not be abolished. They would continue to 
exist in the Dominions ; and in the United Kingdom there would 
still be a Secretary of State for War and a First Lord of the 
Admiralty. This being so, the preponderance of the United 
Kingdom over all the Dominions in population and wealth renders 
its Army and Navy so much greater than any of theirs, and the 
military and naval experience accumulated at Whitehall is so 
valuable, that it would probably be agreed that it would be better 
for those Ministers to sit in the Imperial Cabinet in charge of the 
common defence than to appoint other men over them and to 
duplicate their departments. It would not be impracticable, 
and would be in conformity with the wise rule not to depart 
further from existing institutions than the necessities of the case 
require, if some of the other members of the Imperial Cabinet, 
particularly the ,Minister for Foreign Affairs, were to remain 
members of the Government of the United Kingdom. These 
officers of State would transact business, at one time as colleagues 
of the representatives of the Dominions in the Cabinet of the 
Empire, at another as the colleagues of the heads of the domestic 
departments of the United Kingdom in the Cabinet of the 
United Kingdom ; and it may be expected that they would find 
no more difficulty in doing so than they found before the War 
in sitting on one day in the Committee of Imperial Defence with 
‘one set of colleagues (among them sometimes representatives of 
the Dominions), and on the next in the British Cabinet with other 
colleagues. 

The Dominion members of the Imperial Executive might be 
titular members of the. Dominion Governments delegated for the 
purpose, as Sir George Perley at the present time remains a 
member of the Canadian Ministry although in charge of Canadian 
interests in the United Kingdom and permanently resident here. 
If not members of the Dominion Governments they would be 
nominated by them and remain in closest association. 

The Imperial Executive, then, would consist of ten or twelve 
men, some with departmental duties and some without, some 
members of the Government of the United Kingdom, the others 
members of the Governments of the four great Dominions or 
appointed by them. 

Will this be enough? Can the changes stop at this point? 
The Dominions would have their voice in the control of foreign 
policy, in decisions of war and peace, in questions of common 
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defence, of trade, and of communications. Perhaps they will be 
content with that. It may well be that this is all that will be 
found practicable at the present stage. It would be a real 
advance. But there are many men, in all parts of the Empire, 
keenly interested in this problem, who have considered it deeply 
and for many years, to whom an outcome so limited would bea 
profound disappointment, who would find in it no assurance of 
future safety. ; 

To add four men to the secret counsels of the Empire might 
be a means of keeping the governments of the Dominions in touch 
with the course of policy, and it would give them some share in 
its direction, but it would do little or nothing to enlighten their 
peoples. It would give small satisfaction to their democracies. 
Their electorates and Parliaments would still feel that they were 
subordinate and aloof. The Executive of the Empire would still, 
in effect, present itself before a Parliament elected by the United 
Kingdom alone. To that Parliament only would authoritative 
expositions of policy be made; its members alone would be in a 
position to make their criticisms heard. Further, a single 
exponent of the views of a great and distant country would pro- 
bably feel so heavy the responsibility of expressing a final opinion 
on important matters of policy, or even on the details of legis- 
lation, that he would constantly be referring to the authorities at 
home; in time he might be found to be performing rather the 
functions of an ambassador than those of a Minister of State, of 
equal rank and authority with the rest. And lastly—a grave 
defect—under a system so limited the views of the peoples of 
India and Egypt would have no more adequate expression than 
now, and carry no more weight. 

If the Constitution is to be adequate for the purposes it is to 
serve, there should be, not only an Imperial Executive, but also 
some representative legislative organ, some kind or other of 
parliamentary institutions. 

The situation appears, then, to require the creation of an 
Assembly which 

(1) shall be representative of the whole Empire ; 

(2) shall be the body to which the Imperial Executive will 
present its proposals and by which they will be criticised ; 

(3) shall be the instrument for shaping the legislation which 
should apply in all, or several, of the States of the Empire ; 

(4) shall be the theatre for discussion of all matters of common 
interest ; but which 

(5) Shall be so limited in its powers as not to be able to impose 
taxes on any self-governing part of the Empire without its con- 
sent, or levy armed forces without its consent, or otherwise 
interfere with its full autonomy. 
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The functions of such an Assembly would therefore be to con- 
sider the proposals of the Imperial Executive, and to endorse or 
reject them, but not to enforce them by binding laws. It would 
share in framing the estimates of expenditure on defence, and 
propose an allocation of the burden among the several States ; but 
it would not necessarily suggest the methods of raising the re- 
venue, and would not in any case levy the taxes. It would share 
in framing estimates of the men and ships and material that were 
needed, and might propose methods for their provision; but it 
would impose no contributions by force of law. It would initiate 
legislation but not enact it. The sovereign power, the law- 
making authority, would remain where it now resides, in the 
Parliaments of the United Kingdom and the Dominions, and in 
the Governments of India and Egypt, the Crown Colonies and 
Dependencies. Such a body would be a Parliament in the 
etymological sense of the word ; it would be a place for discussion ; 
but lacking the effective, essential powers of a legislature, to term 
it a Parliament would be a misnomer. 

Let us suppose such an Imperial Assembly in being, without 
troubling to consider by what name it should be called, and let us 
imagine the part it would play in the management of affairs. 

The Imperial Executive would present its financial and legis- 
lative proposals. The Assembly would consider them ; examine 
them, perhaps, through its Committees ; would debate them from 
the standpoint of the several States represented; would shape 
them so as to command the best prospect of support in the terri- 
tories in which they would apply ; would finally pass them in the 
form of Bills. Those Bills would then be transmitted to the 
Parliaments of the United Kingdom and of the Dominions, and, 
if they concerned them, to the Governments of the Dependencies 
and Colonies, for their consideration. They would come with 
the authority of the central Assembly behind them. They would 
be the product of the best thought of able representative men 
meeting on an equal footing to promote the common interest. 
It may be anticipated that as a rule the local legislatures would 
accept them. But if amendments were desired, they could be 
proposed, and the Bill would then be reconsidered by the Imperial 
Assembly. The relation between the Assembly and the local 
Parliaments would resemble, indeed, the relation between the 
two Houses of a bi-cameral legislature. In federal constitutions 
the central Parliament consists as a rule of two chambers: the 
first represents the whole nation on a uniform basis of population, 
the second represents the several States or provincesas units. In 
the plan now suggested, the first chamber, the Imperial Assembly, 
would represent the self-governing parts of the Empire on the 
basis of population ; in place of the second would be the local 
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Parliaments of the several States themselves. Bills would pass 
for amendment between the two. If in any particular case the 
process did not end in agreement; if, for example, one of the 
Dominions declined to concur in the financial proposals of the 
Imperial Assembly, and no compromise could be effected; there 
would be no deadlock. Since the sovereign power would reside, 
not in the Imperial Assembly, but in the Dominion Parliament, 
that body, in the last resort, would pass its law in the form 
acceptable to itself. Uniformity would indeed be sacrificed ; the 
other States might think themselves unfairly used; but there 
would be no disruption ; the Dominion would not be limited to a 
choice between surrender or secession ; it would be left to the 
influence of public opinion to bring the dissentient State in 
course of time into line with the rest. 

No doubt the process of legislation might be slow, but it would 
perhaps not be so slow as under any practicable alternative. A 
Federal Parliament with full legislative powers would be more 
speedy, but I am proceeding on the assumption that such a Par- 
liament cannot at the present time be established. The pre- 
paration of proposals by an Imperial Executive, and their despatch 
to the local Parliaments without being tested by previous dis- 
cussion in any central Assembly, would be likely to involve their 
more frequent transmissions to and fro, and greater delay before 
agreement was reached. And no process could be slower than 
that which has prevailed hitherto, the holding of Conferences at 
intervals of years, followed by interminable correspondence on the 
methods to be adopted to carry out their decisions. 

The Executive would attend the meetings of the Imperial 
Assembly, and there the ministers would propound and advocate 
their policy. It would, no doubt, become custoniary to reserve 
for its sittings statements of policy, not cf an urgent character, 
dealing with Imperial affairs, and it may be anticipated that the 
United Kingdom Parliament would be content to see a gradual 
transfer to an Imperial Assembly of the discussion of matters of 
common interest to the whole Empire. 

The most valuable result, perhaps, of the establishment of 
such a body might prove to be the educative effect of its debates. 
If there is to be continuous co-operation between the several parts 
of the British Empire in dealing with the never ceasing stream of 
problems which the world’s development brings in its train, a com- 
plete knowledge of each other’s standpoint is clearly indispensable. 
Divided by great distances, divided, many of them, by the even 
more formidable separation of race, they can only act effectively 
together if they have constant information of one another’s 
aspirations and a full understanding of each other’s ideas. It is 
essential that the coloured peoples of the Empire should have an 
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opportunity, of explaining themselves to the white peoples of the 
Empire, the white peoples to the coloured, the Mother Country 
to the overseas States, the overseas States to the Mother Country, 
the Dominions to one another. Hitherto the means for such 
interchange of ideas have been intermittent and haphazard. The 
debates of an Assembly in which all of them were represented by 
responsible men, of equal status, speaking with authority on a 
succession of concrete questions of common concern, would fur- 
nish the best opportunity that could be devised. The very limi- 
tation of the Assembly’s powers, instead of a disadvantage, might 
rather, from this point of view, be an advantage ; for none need 
feel jealous of its activities, and no fear of being subjected to an 
arbitrary control could give rise to prejudice against its proceed- 
ings. It might be found desirable, in order to add to the value of 
the discussions as a vehicle of information, to transmit to the 
various States summaries of the debates by cable at the public 
cost : an expenditure as justifiable, and indeed necessary, as the 
provision, authorised by every Parliament, of the cost of printing 
and publishing its debates and transactions. 

If the principle were accepted of establishing an Assembly with 
some such powers and functions, there would of course be room 
for a wide variety of opinion as to the best method of composing 
it. Of how many members should it consist? How should they 
be chosen? Especially, should they be chosen, in the United- 
Kingdom and the Dominions, at elections held for the purpose, 
or should they be delegates nominated by the local Parliaments? 

One of the chief advantages that has always been claimed for 
a system of full Imperial Federation has been that it would enable 
Imperial issues to be separated from domestic issues at Parlia- 
mentary elections. The voter now, having to take part in a 
single election to one legislature, which is to deal with both groups 
of questions, frequently finds his choice limited to two candidates, 
une of whom he would be disposed to support on Imperial issues, 
the other on domestic ; he is faced by the dilemma that he has to 
sacrifice his opinions with regard to either the one policy or the 
other. If there were separate polls for separate bodies, with 
separate candidates competing for election, this dilemma would 
be escaped, and both in Imperial and in domestic questions the 
legislative bodies would reflect more truly the wishes of the people. 
T'o forgo this advantage would be a real sacrifice. But on the 
other hand the powers of the Imperial Assembly would be - so 
modest that it would be difficult to justify the employment for the 
election of its members of so portentous a machinery as a separate 
popular vote throughout the United Kingdom and the Dominions. 
Further, since it would rest with the local legislatures to carry out 
the policy initiated by the Imperial Assembly, there would be less 
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danger of divergence of view if the members of that Assembly 
were to be delegates from the legislatures, rather than persons 
separately elected and with an independent mandate. Lastly, 
whatever the advantages of different polls on different subjects, 
there are grave disadvantages also in the multiplicity of elections, 
It exhausts the forces of democracy. The indifference of the 
voter is the deadliest disease of the democratic system, and nothing 
breeds indifference so much as continual electioneering. The 
voters in all the Dominions which have federal institutions of their 
own, are already called upon to elect members both to central 
and to local Parliaments. It may not be long before the citizens 
of England, of Scotland, of Ireland and of Wales are required to 
do the same. Whatever scheme were established of Home Rule 
All Round on the one hand, or of Imperial institutions on the 
other, the affairs common to all four parts of the United Kingdom, 
and concerning them alone, are so many that an Executive and 
Legislature for the United Kingdom itself must always be main- 
tained. If, therefore, the new Imperial Assembly were chosen 
by means of additional elections instituted for the purpose, the 
citizens of most of the Dominions would be required at once, and 
the citizens of the United Kingdom would very likely be required 
after a time, to submit to an incessant alternation of elections for 
three distinct legislative bodies, in addition to the polls, at even 
more frequent intervals, for all the hierarchy of local councils. 
It seems likely, therefore, that on a balance of considerations the 
decision would incline to the selection, by the Parliaments of the 
United Kingdom and the Dominions, of the members of the 
Imperial Assembly to represent those States. It may be that 
some uniform method for effecting this selection would be agreed 
upon, or it may be that each legislature would be left to choose 
its representatives, up to the number allowed, in its own way. A 
ratio of one member per million inhabitants of European race, 
or part of a million, with a minimum of two from each State, 
would give a total of between sixty and seventy delegates at the 
present time. Perhaps some such number might not. be 
considered unsuitable. 

With them would sit the delegates from India, Egypt and the 
Crown Colonies, in such numbers and chosen by such methods as 
might be decided. The membership would be completed by the 
inclusion of the Ministers of the Imperial Executive. 

The sessions of the Assembly would probably not be lengthy. 
They would naturally be so timed in relation to the sessions of 
the local legislatures as to enable the delegates, so far as possible, 
to attend both. Performing these dual functions, each of the 
delegates from the Dominions would be the medium for explaining 
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more fully to the Parliament and the people he represented the 
policy of the central body and the reasons for its adoption; 
attached to the Imperial Assembly as well as to the local legis- 
lature he would be a means of unifying the structure of which both 
were parts. 

Each delegation would necessarily be renewed when the Par- 
liament which sent it was dissolved and a new Parliament elected. 
It might be found desirable also to reserve power to the Crown to 
dissolve the whole Assembly simultaneously. 

For a constitution of this nature there is, so far as I am aware, 
no precedent. It is true that there have been tendencies in 
recent years towards a system of preparing at the centre of the 
Empire legislation on subjects of common interest, and its sub- 
sequent enactment by the Parliaments of the States concerned. 
In 1911 the Parliament of the United Kingdom passed an Imperial 
Copyright Act, a section of which provided that it was not to apply 
in the territory of any of the self-governing Dominions unless its 
legislature adopted it by local statute ; several did so adopt it after 
short intervals. In the same year a similar procedure was 
followed in the enactment of a Naval Discipline Act by the Par- 
liament of the United Kingdom and its adoption by the Parlia- 
ments of Australia and New Zealand. Again, in 1914, the 
important British Nationality and Status of Aliens Act was passed 
at Westminster, on a basis agreed after prolonged correspondence 
with the Dominions, with the same option to their legislatures to 
apply it to their areas. For some time, also, the practice has 
been followed when negotiating international treaties of arbitra- 
tion or of commerce, that the Foreign Office should consult the 
self-governing Dominions in each case, and that only on their 
assent being formally ascertained should they be included in the 
scope of the treaties and be bound by their terms. Unconsciously, 
as has so often been the case, we seem to have been developing from 
@ practice into a principle. The arrangement which has been 
sketched in these pages would follow the line which the necessities 
of the case had already begun to trace. The creation, however, 
of a central executive, and of an Assembly chosen on a basis mainly 
of population, with powers limited to discussion and initiation, 
has, I believe, no precedent to support it. Perhaps that is not to 
be counted wholly an objection. So peculiar is the character of 
the British Empire, so different from any other polity which 
exists or ever has existed, that if a proposal did proceed on any 
model that had been adopted elsewhere, the fact would be a reason 
rather for suspicion than for confidence. Precedents are com- 
forting ; but a constitution should seek less to follow a recognised 
pattern, than to fit the facts with which it has to deal, and it 
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would matter little that the new institutions conformed to no pre- 
vious model so long as their shape corresponded with the realities _ 
of the situation. 

In the working of such institutions difficulties would arise no 
doubt—controversies, perhaps even conflicts. No constitution 
could be devised that would escape them. It might occur, par- 
ticularly, that there would be a divergence of view on some im- 
portant question of policy between the majority in the House of 
Commons of the United Kingdom and the majority in the Imperial 
Assembly ; a Government which had the confidence of the one 
might find its proposals rejected by the other. The contingency 
is perhaps unlikely, as the Assembly would be quite aware that 
effective action was only possible with the concurrence of the 
United Kingdom Parliament, and its members would have the 
strongest motives of patriotism to abstain from any action that 
would make the constitution unworkable. But it has been truly 
said that ‘ Every solution of a problem is itself a new problem.’ 
It may be foreseen that difficulties such as that might arise from 
time to time. It cannot be foreseen how they would be settled 
in each case. Goodwill and commonsense may be trusted to deal 
with them as they arise. Without these no system, whatever it 
may be, will work well; and even with them, the lack of system, 
which is all that we have now, cannot be relied upon to continue 
to work even tolerably in the future. 

The plan which has been suggested has at least the virtue of 
elasticity. If difficulties arise, it can adapt itself to meet them. 
Its establishment requires no elaborate organic statute, formally 
dividing the powers of government into Imperial and Local, 
settling the basis of a common fiscal system, only changeable by 
a slow and cumbersome process of constitutional amendment. 
Indeed it does not appear to require any statute at all. If a 
Convention were to adopt a scheme on these lines and settled its 
details, and if the Parliaments of the Empire endorsed it by re- 
solutions or addresses to the Sovereign, it could be brought into 
-effect by the action of the Crown. Since the law-making power 
would remain where it now is, no fresh law would be needed to 
give validity to the new institutions. The Imperial Executive 
could be formed, the Imperial Assembly could be summoned, by 
act of the King on the advice of his Ministers. The numberless 
problems, the formidable difficulties, the prolonged debates, which 
must necessarily attend any attempt to carry through half a dozen 
Parliaments a great Bill creating a wholly new constitution, would 
all be avoided. Instead of tunnelling through these obstacles, at 
a great expenditure of time and energy, we should pass round 
them. And the Constitution would remain, as for the most part 
it has been hitherto, unwritten, elastic, easily modifiable as the 
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conditions may demand. Few students of political science would 
question that this is a great advantage. Few would doubt that it 
is better to have a system which is changeable at need, although 
admittedly imperfect at the outset, than one which is perfect 
according to the standards of the time, but rigid. For whatever 
else may be disputed, this at least is certain, that any Constitution 
which is exactly suited to the needs of the generation which 
creates it, cannot be expected to fit without adaptation the needs, 
necessarily different, of the generations that succeed. 

If, therefore, executive and legislative organs were created on 
the lines suggested and it was found that they did not operate 
smoothly,'or did not command confidence by their usefulness, 
their form could be modified or their activities diminished. The 
Assembly would meet for shorter periods or at longer intervals ; 
the Executive would take another shape or abstain from too fre- 
quent intervention. At worst there need be no political convulsion, 
no need for disruption or the threat of it, in order to secure a 
change. But, if, on the other hand, a more hopeful expectation 
were found by experience to have been justified ; if the Imperial 
Executive won recognition by its success in action ; if the financial 
and legislative proposals of the Assembly, after discussion and per- 
haps amendment, were found to be usually approved and adopted 
by the local legislatures; then, in course of time, the Assembly 
would come to be regarded as a true Parliament of the Empire ; the 
constituent States, accustomed to its guidance and reposing con- 
fidence in its capacity, would be ready to entrust it with larger 
powers and more formal authority ; as the balance of population 
shifted in favour of the newer territories, the Imperial Executive 
would come to depend more and more on the Assembly and less 
on the Parliament of the United Kingdom ; and, in harmony with 
the process which has been working in the British community for 
a thousand years, it would be found that gradually, almost imper- 
ceptibly, by growth and not by manufacture, a new and complete 
Constitution had come into being. 

HERBERT SAMUEL. 
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THE EMPIRE: 
(IT) 
AN IMPERIAL TRADE POLICY 


[I cannot conceive how our distant Colonies can have their affairs admin- . 
istered except by self-government. But self-government, in my opinion, 
when it was conceded, ought to have been conceded as part of « great policy 
of Imperial consolidation. It ought to have been accompanied by an 
Imperial tariff, by securities for the people of England for the enjoyment 
of the unappropriated lands, which belonged to the sovereign as their 
trustee, and by a Military Code which should have precisely defined the 
means and the responsibilities by which the Colonies should be defended, 
and by which, if necessary, this country should call for aid from the 
Colonies themselves. It ought, further, to have been accompanied by the 
institution of some representative council in the metropolis which would 
have brought the Colonies into constant and continuous relations with the 
Home Government. All this, however, was omitted, because those who 
advised that policy—and I believe their convictions were sincere—looked 
upon the Colonies of England, looked upon our connection with India, as 
a burden upon this country, viewing everything in a financial aspect and 
totally passing by those moral and political considerations which make 
nations great, and by the influence of which alone men are distinguished 
from animals.—Lorp BraconsFIELp in 1872.] 


In an address on Imperial Federation delivered at Christchurch, 
New Zealand, on the 28th of May 1888, I remarked : 


The outbreak of a war between England and some Continental Power 
might threaten to rend the Empire, weak from its very bulk and as yet 
with its forces inadequately organised, and in this imminent peril a few 
hours of war might do more to consolidate the Empire than years of peace. 
But so fearful an ordeal would be too heavy a price to pay even for the 
great boon of Imperial unity. 


































So far as common action for defence is concerned this hope 
has been realised. As everyone acquainted with the spirit of the 
oversea British believed would be the case, in the day of peril these 
communities have vied with one another in rendering spon- 
taneous and unstinted assistance to the Mother Country. The 
Dominions, in common with India and the lesser Colonies and 
dependencies throughout the Empire, are sacrificing manhood 
and treasure as freely as Britain herself. The price has been 
paid. It is too late now to ask whether it is ‘ too heavy ’ ; whether 
the existence of a consolidated British Empire, with all its 
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resources adequately organised for offence or defence,’ might not 
have averted a world-war, costly beyond any previous conception 
in loss of life and destruction of property. But it is not too late 
to resolve that the Empire, having paid this excessive price, shall 
not fail, after all, to obtain the due reward ; and that, when once 
peace has been restored, whatever else may claim the attention 
of the British race, the question of the constitutional changes, 
which are necessary to develop and mature the unifying tendencies 
brought into operation by the stress of war, shall hold a place 
in the public mind commensurate with the supreme importance 
of the issues that it involves. 

As a preliminary to any attempt to estimate the value of 
these unifying tendencies, it will be well to recall how matters 
stood as between the Dominions and the United Kingdom at the 
outbreak of the War. 

The first Imperial (then styled ‘ Colonial’) Conference met 
on the 5th of April 1887 in response to a circular letter of invitation 
issued at the end of the preceding November to the self-governing 
Colonies by Mr. Edward Stanhope, then Colonial Secretary in 
Lord Salisbury’s Government. It was presided over by Sir Henry 
Holland (since Mr. Stanhope had been transferred to the War 
Office), and it produced inter alia the contribution of 126,0001. 
per annum by the Australasian Colonies to the cost of (local) 
naval defence. 

In 1893 Mr. Gladstone (Prime Minister) refused the request 
of the Imperial Federation League, that an ad hoc Conference 
should be summoned to arrange for colonial contributions to 
Imperial defence. He did so nominally on the ground that no 
basis of contribution had been formulated by the League, but 
really because the quid pro quo asked by the Colonies, a prefer- 
ence in the markets of the United Kingdom, could not be 
granted. 


I cannot hold out any expectation that we, the Liberal Party [he said 
on the 15th of May 1893], should ever be prepared to propose the con- 
solidation of the Empire by means of reversing again the principles of our 
commercial relations and introducing preference into the terms upon which 
commodities imported over sea are received into the ports of the United 
Kingdom. ‘ 


At the Ottawa Conference, which was held in 1894 on the 
invitation not of the Imperial but of the Dominion Government, 
@ precisely opposite view was put on record by the oversea 
British. ’ 
1 Some fifty years ago the Prussian Ambassador, Bunsen, said that if the 


strength of the British Empire were fully developed and in united action it 
would be too much for the rest of the world. 
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Whereas the stability and progress of the British Empire can be best 
assured . . . by the cultivation and extension of the mutual and profitable 
interchange of the products [of the Colonies and the Mother Country]. . . . 

Therefore resolved: That this Conference records its belief in the advis- 
ability of a Customs arrangement between Great Britain and her Colonies, 
by which trade within the Empire may be placed on a more favourable 
footing than that which is carried on with foreign countries. 


At the next Conference (1897), over which Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain presided, resolutions were passed: (1) requesting 
the Imperial Government to denounce the ‘unlucky treaties ’?; 
and .(2) pledging the Colonial Premiers to promote (if practical) 
the grant of a preference to the products of the United Kingdom 
by their respective legislatures. In pursuance of the former 
resolution the treaties with Germany and Belgium were 
denounced on the 30th of July of that year; as the result of the 
latter, Canada granted a preference of 12} per cent. te countries 
of the British Empire only in her Tariff Act of the following year. 

At the Conference of 1902, under the same president, the 
principle of preferential trade was re-affirmed more definitely by 
the following resolution, unanimously passed : 


That this Conference recognises that the principle of preferential trade 
between the United Kingdom and His Majesty’s Dominions . . . would 
stimulate, ete. 

That . . . it is desirable that those Colonies which have not already 
adopted such a policy, should, as far as their circumstances permit, give 
substantial preferential treatment to the products and manufactures of the 
United Kingdom. . . 

That the Prime Ministers of the Colonies respectfully urge on His 
Majesty’s Government the expediency of granting in the United Kingdom 
preferential treatment to the products and manufactures of the 
Colonies. . 

Mr. Chamberlain, when he left for South Africa in November 
of the same year, believed that he had obtained the assent of the 
(Balfour) Cabinet to the application of the principle by excluding 
Canadian corn and flour from the operation of the small regis- 
tration duty imposed (in that year) upon these products on 
importation into the United Kingdom. During his absence, 
however, the Cabinet decided to repeal the duty in the Budget 
of 1903, and Mr. Chamberlain resigned office in September 
following on this issue. At the same time preferential treatment 
to United Kingdom products was accorded by New Zealand and 

2 So called by (the late) Lord Salisbury in 1891. The original treaties 
were with Belgium (1862) and the German Zollverein (1865): but so long as 
they remained in force the operative clause, ‘ Articles, the produce or manufac- 
ture of [Belgium or Germany], shall not be subject in the British Colonies 
to other or higher duties than those which are or may be imposed upon similar 
articles of British origin,’ was extended to all countries whose commercial 


treaties with Great Britain contained a ‘most favoured nation’ clause. There 
were more than twenty-two such treaties at the time in question. 
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South Africa in 1903, and by Australia in 1907, while the rate of 
preference originally accorded by Canada was subsequently 
increased. 

At the next Conference (1907) the Preference resolution of 
1902 was re-affirmed by the oversea members, the Imperial 
Government members dissenting on the ground that it was neither 
necessary nor expedient to alter the fiscal system of the United 
Kingdom. 

In the meantime, in addition to giving a preference to United 
Kingdom products, the oversea British had begun to increase 
slightly their contributions (in kind or money) to Imperial 
defence ; and in 1909, in view of the recent acceleration of the 
German naval shipbuilding programme, an ad hoc Defence 
Conference was held in London. The main results of this 
Conference were : the gift of the battle cruiser New Zealand by 
that Dominion, the provision of a unit of a general Pacific Fleet 
by Australia; the acquisition of certain (small) cruisers by 
Canada; and a plan for combining the local military forces of 
the Dominions with the Imperial army in time of war. 

The Canadian General Election of 1911 resulted in the 
rejection of the Reciprocity agreement negotiated between 
Canada, under the Laurier Cabinet, and the United States, and 
accepted by the federal legislature of the latter; and in the 
return to power of the Conservative Party under Sir Robert 
Borden. 

In the Conference of 1911 (the first quadrennial, styled 
‘Imperial,’ and presided over by the Prime Minister of the 
United Kingdom) a proposal for the creation of a new Imperial 
Authority was brought forward by Sir Joseph Ward (New 
Zealand). It was rejected by Canada and the United Kingdom. 
The main ground of objection was stated by the Prime Minister, 
Mr. Asquith, who said that the (United Kingdom) Minister for 
Foreign Affairs could not be responsible both to the United 
Kingdom Parliament (and Electorate) and to a new Imperial 
authority. 

In view of the above it would seem that the main obstacles 
to Imperial consolidation are : 

On the part of the United Kingdom : 

(a) The belief that a system of preferential trading between the various 
countries of the Empire would be injurious to the material interests of the 
United Kingdom : 

(b) The fact that the existing Legislature and Executive of the United 
Kingdom combines the administration of affairs common to the Empire as 
a whole with that of affairs special to the United Kingdom. 

And on the part of the Dominions: 

The inability to incur a pro rata liability for the cost of the Imperial 
Services (which is essential to effective representation in an Imperial 
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authority) without the assurance of the more rapid development which, in 
their opinion, would be given to them by the establishment of a system of 
preferential trade within the Empire. 

Reserving for subsequent consideration the obstacle presented 
by the double function of the existing Parliament and Executive 
of the United Kingdom, this survey discloses a marked difference 
of opinion between the Dominions and the Mother Country on a 
subject of vital importance. The Dominions believe that to ~ 
promote inter-imperial trade by a system of preference is the 
likeliest method of developing the man-power and the revenue 
producing-power both of the British people at home and oversea 
and of the Empire asa whole. The United Kingdom has acted 
on the belief that to depart from its system of free imports (not 
Free Trade) would be detrimental to the prosperity of its people ; 
and that, so long as this latter is secured, it is comparatively 
immaterial how many of its surplus men and women, and how 
much of its surplus capital, go to build up the strength of foreign 
countries. 

The question was put before the United Kingdom Govern- 
ment with perfect frankness by Lord Jersey, its representative 
at the Ottawa Conference, in 1894. With reference to the request 
of the oversea British communities, that in this and other respects 
trade within the Empire might be placed on a more favourable 
footing than that which is carried on with foreign countries, he 
wrote in his Report® : 

Their leading statesmen appreciate the value of the connection with 
Great Britain, and the bulk of their population is loyal. It is within the 
power of Great Britain to settle the direction of their trade and the current 
of their sentiments for, it may be, generations. Such an opportunity may 
not ever recur, as the sands of time run down quickly. There is an 
impatience for action which would be tried by delay, and most sadly dis- 
appointed by indifference to the proposals which are now brought forward. 


For twenty years past the Dominions have advocated the prin- 
ciple of preferential trade within the Empire, and so far as lay 
within their power put it into effect. It constitutes, in their opinion, 
not only the best means of developing and consolidating the 
resources of the Empire, but also of maintaining that essential 
identity of interests between its component parts, which would 
justify and facilitate the creation of a representative Imperial 
authority charged with the administration of its common affairs. 
For the same period the United Kingdom has replied : ‘ No, the 
preference in my markets for which you ask would weaken me 
without helping you.’ Nor is it strange that in the face of this 
reply the Dominions should have said in effect : ‘Well, if you 
are determined to pursue a trade policy based upon the conditions 

* C—T7553. 
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of the United Kingdom, instead of one based upon the conditions 
of the Empire as a whole, then you must remain responsible 
for the defence of the Empire as a whole, and pay for it.’ 

No one will deny that this difference of opinion has been 
harmful to the British Empire. In spite of the institution of the 
periodic Imperial Conference and the Imperial Defence Com- 
mittee on the part of the United Kingdom, and the preferential 
treatment of United Kingdom products and the progress of local 
defence in the Dominions, the two fundamental anomalies in the 
constitutional relationship between the oversea and home British 
remain unchanged. Since the dissolution of the Imperial 
Federation League in 1893 the question of the creation of a 
revenue-raising and Cabinet-making authority, representative of 
all component parts of the Empire, has remained in abeyance. 
Now, as then, there is no authority adequate to control and 
organise the development of the resources of the Empire as a 
whole. Now, as then, the oversea British have no effective— 
nor, indeed, any constitutional—right to take part in the conduct 
of foreign affairs or in the administration of the Empire as a 
whole; and now, as then, apart from assistance spontaneously 
rendered, the home British have to bear, almost alone, the burden 
of the taxation necessary to defray the cost of the Imperial 
services.* 

Which, then, of these opposing, views is the right one? And 
to what extent will either or both of the disputants be led to 
modify their respective opinions by the experience of the War? 
To attempt to decide on purely economic grounds whether the 
Dominions are right or wrong in asking for a preference in the 
United Kingdom markets, would be as futile as it would be 
laborious: since such a calculation would omit to take into 

‘ The fact that representatives of the Dominions have been called to a War 
Conference does not invalidate this statement. The War Conference does not 
represent any new departure from a constitutional point of view. In the 
Constitution Resolution of 1907 provision is made for the holding of ‘special ” 
Conferences irrespective of the ordinary quadrennial Imperial Conference : and 
more than one such Conference has been held. Constitutionally the War Con- 
ference does not represent an advance towards the administrative unity of the 
Empire. We are consulting the Dominions precisely in the same way as 
we have consulted foreign (and Allied) nations at the Paris Economic Confer- 
ence and the recent Rome Conference. To consult the Dominions by the 
method of the Conference and negotiation between governments is all that can 
be done, until a common Imperial authority has been constituted. The 
instrument by which this latter can be brought into being is a Convention—i.e. 
an assemblage of delegates, representing all parties and interests in the self- 
governing States of the Empire, and duly authorised to formulate, and recom- 
mend for the acceptance of the several electorates, proposals for the constitu- 
tion of a new governing body of the Empire. It was the declared intention 
of the late Government to hold the Convention after the war; nor is there any 
reason to suppose that their successors will fail to carry out this policy of 
‘refashioning the fabric of the Empire.’ 
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account ‘those moral and political considerations which make 
nations great, and by the influence of which alone men are dis- 
tinguished from animals.’ But there are certain salient features 
in the movement of population and trade during the thirty years 
preceding the outbreak of the War, respectively in the Dominions 
and the United Kingdom, which afford prima facie evidence in 
favour of the contention of the former. : 
In the face of the table below it is difficult to see how the 
continued investment by the Mother Country of her surplus 
population and capital in the United States can be profitable in 
the long run for the industrial masses at home. And what 
applies to the kindred nation of the United States applies much 
more forcibly to any other industrial rival outside the Empire. 


Imports from United Exports to United 
Census Year White Population |§§ Kingdom per Head of Kingdom per Head of 
| Population Population 





AUSTRALASIA 


| F 7 £ 

ee 3,947,000 | 6-46 7-92 

— —ea 4,662,000 | 5-78 7-47 

—-.« 5,463,000 7-45 10-42 
British NortH AMERICA 


. aaa 5,031,000 1-44 2°51 
Saar 5,592,000 1-46 3°65 
| 7,447,000 2-73 3°51 


: Unitep States 
Sa 55,152,000 | 0-58 | 1-76 
1900... | 66,890,000 0-30 2-07 
ae 81,733,000 0-38 1-47 


[From Cd. 7173. Paper laid before Dominions Commission. ] 


The returns of emigration from the United Kingdom during 
the last hundred years show how much of the surplus population 
of the British Isles has been lost to the Empire. The official 
returns for the years 1815 to 1852 do not distinguish even between 
actual passengers from the United Kingdom and foreigners who 
had merely passed through the United Kingdom en route to 
America or elsewhere. All that the returns for this period tell 
us is, therefore, that of a total of nearly three millions and a half 
of passengers of all nationalities leaving the United Kingdom 
over two millions went to the United States, rather more than 
one million three hundred thousand to British North America 
and Australasia, and some fifty thousand to ‘other countries.’ 
From 1853 onwards the returns distinguish the passengers of 
British and Irish origin. During the years 1853 to 1880, out 
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of a total of four millions and a half of these outward passengers 
of British nationality over three millions went to the United 
States, less than a million to Australia and New Zealand, con- 
siderably less than half a million to British North America, and 
170,000 to other countries including South Africa. From this 
period onwards returns are available which not only distinguish 
the outward passengers of British nationality, but tell us the 
(approximate) number of permanent emigrants. During the next 
eleven years (1881-1891), which was a period of active emigration, 
out of a total excess of 1,843,800 outward over inward passengers 
of British nationality, 1,216,200 went to the United States, 
296,300 to Australasia, 236,500 to British North America, and 
94,800 to other countries, including South Africa. The ten 
years following (1891-1900), which bring us to the time of the 
South African War, show a decrease of nearly one-half in the 
total number of British and Irish emigrants. The period is 
otherwise remarkable for the almost total cessation of immi- 
gration into Australia, and for a more active immigration into 
South Africa under the stimulus of the Rand gold industry. 
During these ten years the net gain by immigration (i.e. the 
excess of the inward over the outward flow of population in 
Australia) was only 2377 persons; while South Africa received 
an appreciable accession to her white population in the form of 
emigrants from Australia as well as from the United Kingdom. 
In this decade, then, out of a total of 682,600 United Kingdom 
emigrants, 478,600 went to the United States, 84,700 to Canada, 
35,100 to Australia and New Zealand, and 84,200 to South Africa 
and elsewhere. The annual figures for the decade subsequent to 
the South African War (1902-1911), given in the table below, 
are more satisfactory, as indicating that for the first time a 
majority of the surplus population of the United Kingdom are 
going to the Dominions. None the less, during the years covered 
by this decade, out of a total of 1,671,000 permanent emigrants, 
some 650,000 were lost to the Empire. And even this relatively 
satisfactory result is partly fortuitous. It is due as much to the 
fact that the opportunities for settlement hitherto presented by 
the United States are lessening, as to the efforts which have 
been made in recent years to promote the flow of emigration 
from the Mother Country to the daughter States. Canada is 
the chief contributor to the gain in the rate of increase of the 
oversea British population as shown by the census of 1911 : and 
how greatly Canada has been assisted by the * backwash’ from 
the United States may be seen in the fact that, out of a total of 
approximately a million and a quarter of ‘declared settlers’ 
entering the Dominion in the four years 1909-1912, nearly half a 
million were of United States nationality. 
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Table showing the excess of Outward over Inward Passenger Movement of 
British Nationality from the United Kingdom during the years 1881-1911, to 


All Countries 


| British North 
Australasia ‘America United States 






















[00 omitted] 
1881-91 . 296,3 236,5 1,843,8 
(eleven years) 
1892-1901 35,1 84,7 682,6 
(ten years 
1902 ° 101,5 
1903 : 147,0 
1904 126,9 
1905 139,4 
194,7 
235,1 
91,2 
139,7 
233,7 
261,8 


1,671,0 


2,340,600 | 4,197,400 











[Compiled from a table in Cd. 7173. Paper laid before the Dominions 
Commission. It will be noticed that emigration to South Africa and the 
lesser Colonies, etc., as also to foreign countries other than the United States, 
is not distinguished but included in the heading ‘ All Countries.”} 


During the last thirty years, therefore, the Mother Country 
has allowed considerably more than one-half of its surplus popu- 
lation—approximately 2.5 millions as against 1.7 millions, 
to settle outside the British Empire. But this is not all. 
It has also allowed its surplus capital to be employed in 
building up the strength of foreign countries to the detriment 
of its own daughter States. The worst example of the 
kind is afforded by the development of the resources of the 
Argentine Republic in direct competition with Australia and 
New Zealand. The process may be traced at length in the 
Board of Trade returns for 1881 and subsequent years. Here it 
must suffice to note that Argentina competes directly with 
Australia and New Zealand in the export of wool, grain, and 
meats to the United Kingdom ; that in 1881 it sent to the United 
Kingdom wool to the value of 23,2061. (or 100,000/. on a five 
years’ average), grain to the value of 4601/., and meat to 
the value of 42,2371., as against wool to the value of over 
10,000,0001., grain to the value of over 1,000,000/., and meats to 
the value of nearly 300,000/., sent in the same year from Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand; but that in 1913 it exported to the 
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United Kingdom more than 45,000,0001. worth of produce 
(mainly wool, grain, and meats), while the total exports from 
Australia and New Zealand (again mainly of the same nature) 
were of the respective values of 38,800,0001. and 20,600,0001. 
In this year the total trade of the Argentine Republic with the 
United Kingdom had risen to approximately 70,000,000/. in 
value. With these figures before us it is difficult to avoid the 
conclusion that, had the Dominions obtained preferential treat- 
ment in the markets of the United Kingdom, a large proportion 
at all events of this great volume of trade, built up in little more 
than thirty years, would have been retained by Australia and 
New Zealand to the common advantage of themselves and the 
Mother Country.° 

But whatever may be the precise meaning of these figures 
the broad fact remains that, whether from the absence of a 
preference in the United Kingdom markets or not, up to the 
present the Dominions have failed to make good the expectations 
of a rapid increase of population, held with such confidence at the 
period of the first Jubilee of Queen Victoria. The preceding fifty 
years had witnessed a great expansion of the British Colonies. 
Between the date of the Queen’s accession and the first Jubilee 
(1837-1887) the total population of the Colonies, great and lesser, 
had risen from just under two millions to nine millions and a half : 
the annual value of their external trade from 13.9 to 176.4 
millions sterling; and their annual revenue from 1.1 to 37.5 
millions sterling. During this period while the population of the 
United Kingdom had increased by 41 per cent., the white popu- 
lation of British North America had increased by 219 per cent., 
that of the Cape and Natal by 600 per cent., and that of Australia 
and New Zealand by 2345 per cent. In 1837 the ratio of the 

5 An example of the manner in which the investment of United Kingdom 
capital in a Dominion promotes reciprocal trade relations between the 


two countries is given in the following passage taken from a speech delivered 
by Lord Playfair at Leeds in 1892: 

‘The capital sent as loans from the London market to Australia in twenty 
years exceeds 170 millions sterling. It is with the aid of this capital that 
that thriving country has been able to make such rapid development. The 
interest upon this capital can only be paid by sending to England colonial 
products and receiving British goods. Exchange generally suffices, because 
there are reciprocal advantages to the Mother Country and the Colony. 
English capital develops the Colony and increases the demand for home manu- 
factures. Australia, as a great borrowing Colony, illustrates better than any 
other the effects of British capital upon its trade, as can readily be seen in 
Rawson’s tables of maritime trade. This country has lent that Colony 170 
millions in twenty years, and we imported from her during that period 
424 millions sterling of Colonial products, while she took from us 424 millions 
of British products. This is a remarkable approximation showing the reciprocal 
advantages to the two countries. If we analyse the trade more minutely it is 
apparent that England rather than the Colony is building up Australian trade. 
Just as England furnishes the money, so the trade rises and falls.’ 
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Tables showing the growth of the self-governing Dominions (Australia, New 
Zealand, Canada, South Africa, and Newfoundland) and the United Kingdom in 


the thirty years 1881-1911. The figures are approximate only, and are com- 
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British white population overseas to that of the United Kingdom 
was approximately as six to one hundred ; in 1887 it was as twenty 
to one hundred. It should be noted also that up to 1860 the 
produce of the Colonies benefited in a greater or less degree by 
preferential treatment in the markets of the Mother Country. In 
comparison with this period of exceptionally rapid growth the 
subsequent progress of the Dominions, as exhibited in relation 
to that of the United Kingdom in the two tables below, has an 
undoubtedly meagre appearance. 


piled, with slight adjustments, from the Board of Trade (Annual) Returns. 
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Year 2 Imports | Exports 
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Note.—The estimated population of the Dominions for 1913 is 15°5, and that of the United 


Kingdom 46-0 millions. 


The utterances of public men at the beginning of this period 
afford ample evidence both of the belief entertained at that time 
by the oversea British that their future progress in population 
would have far exceeded this rate, both absolutely and relatively 
to that of the United Kingdom, and of the degree in which the 
grant of a preference in the United Kingdom markets was 
expected to assist, by the rapid development of their resources, 
in the realisation of this belief. 
In 1886 Mr. J. C. Fitzgerald, of Wellington, New 


suffice. 
Zealand, wrote : 


One or two instances will 


Looking at the proportionate rate of increase in the population of the 
Mother Country and her Colonies, and at the enormous tracts in the latter 
still unoccupied, and being rapidly peopled, it would seem to call for no 
prophetic power to predict that, even within the lifetime of persons now 
in their infancy, at all events within a period which is but a span in the 
life of a nation, the Colonies, even those of our own race only, will equal, 
if not surpass, the United Kingdom in population, wealth, and importance. 


And at the same date Mr. W. J. Bradshaw, of Melbourne, 


Australia, wrote : 
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Although certain lately promulgated theories of the future colonial 
population have been proved to be much exaggerated, the time is certainly 
not far distant when the population of the outlying portions of the Empire 
will approximate very closely to that of the United Kingdom. 

Speaking at a meeting at Toronto in March 1888 Colonel 


George Denison said : 







I do not think, if an arrangement were completed with the Mother 
Country whereby our goods would be admitted free with a discriminating 
tariff against the importations of all foreign Powers, that it would be more 
than fifty years before Canada, with her vast resources and constantly 
increasing population, would have as much interest in the Federated Empire 
as the Mother Country herself. 


And another speaker on the same occasion declared that 


he did not despair of the ultimate consummation of a scheme of Imperial 
Federation, which would increase in a short time the population [of 
Canada] to twenty or thirty millions. 


While as late as 1895 Mr. J. G. Colmer wrote : 


It cannot be many years before the population of the Colonies will 
exceed that of the Mother Country, judging by the experience afforded in 
the United States. 
















How slight is the prospect of those expectations being 
fulfilled unless the United Kingdom changes her pre-war 
economic attitude towards the Dominions, may be seen from the 
calculations set out in a paper recently furnished by Mr. E. C. 
Snow to the Dominions Royal Commission.’ On the (improbable) 
assumption that the average rates of increase shown by the 
census returns for the fifty years 1861-1911 hold good, Mr. 
Snow calculates that in 1921 the population of the United 
Kingdom will rise to a number varying between the lower and 
upper limits of 48.5 and 49.7 millions, while the respective popu- 
lations of Canada, Australia, and New Zealand will rise similarly 
to between 8.7 and 10.1, 5.2 and 5.7, and 1.2 and 1.4 millions. 
In 1931 the corresponding limits will be : for the United Kingdom, 
51.1 to 54.7 millions ; for Canada, 10.7 to 14.3; for Australia, 6.8 
to 8.2; and for New Zealand, 1.6 to 2.0.’ 

One other point demands a moment’s consideration. The fall 
in the birth-rate manifested in recent years in the Dominions 
cannot be regarded as a contributory cause to the check in the rate 
oi increase of the oversea British population. The phenomenon 
in question is common to the most progressive communities 
(mcluding Germany) of European origin ; and an examination of 
their vital statistics shows that a falling birth-rate is accompanied 

* Cd. 7173. 
* It must be noted, however, that Mr. Snow’s calculations exclude the 


(nearly) one million and a half of white population in South Africa, of which 
approximately one-half is of British origin. 
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by a falling death-rate, and that, therefore, the rate of increase 
by natural increment, i.e. the excess of births over deaths, is not 
lessened.* Hence, in countries, such as those of Eastern Europe, 
where the birth-rate is highest, the average duration of life is 
very short ; while in New Zealand and Australia, where the birth- 
rate has been noficeably low, the average duration of life is 
highest—respectively 61.8 and 56 years for the three years 


1910-12, as against 53.8 in the United Kingdom and 43.9 in~ 


Germany.’ 

To sum up on these facts and figures : During the last thirty 
years (1885-1915) the population of the Dominions has increased 
relatively to that of the United Kingdom from the ratio of 
one in five to that of one in four. With the unexpected slowness 
of this rate of progress must be associated the facts that during 
(approximately) the same period the United Kingdom (1) has 
allowed more than one-half of its surplus population to settle 
outside the Empire, and some at least of its surplus capital to be 
employed in the development of countries directly competing 
with the Dominions in its own markets, and (2) has refused to 
give better terms to the products of the oversea British States, 
or of the lesser Colonies and Dependencies, than to those of 
foreign nations. The most that the United Kingdom can claim 
is that by these practices she herself has gained more in popu- 
lation and wealth for the Empire than the Dominions have lost. 
If, however, this claim could be made good (which is very 
doubtful), it would still be clear that in the interests of the 
Dominions, and of the lesser Colonies and Dependencies, there 
is need for the creation of a new Imperial authority, at once more 
conversant with the conditions of the Empire at large, and more 
capable of organising and co-ordinating the development of its 
component parts. Assuming, as we have every right to do, that 
the gulf of preference will be bridged by the experience of the 
War,’® there will still remain the constitutional obstacle—the 
difficulty of divesting the Parliament (and electorate) of the 
United Kingdom of its Imperial functions. Here the War does 
not help so directly, but it is significant that peace will find the 


* E.g. the birth-rate per 1000 in the United Kingdom fell from 28.2 in 
1910 to 23.9 in 1913. During the same period the death-rate fell from 
18.4 to 14.2. 

* See an article by Dr. Binnie Dunlop in The Nineteenth Century and 
After for April 1915. 

1° Since this article was put into type, this assumption (which was more 
definitely expressed a year ago in pp. 170-2 of my book, 7'he Empire on the 
Anvil) has been supported by the report of Lord Balfour’s Committee. If 
the conclusions of the Committee are endorsed by the Parliament and electorate 
of the United Kingdom, the economic schism between the home and oversea 
British will be healed, and a main obstacle to the organic unity of the Empire 
will have been removed. 
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United Kingdora, the Dominions, India, and the lesser Colonies 
and Dependencies, all alike in an attitude of mind singularly 
favourable for working out that organic union of the Empire as a 
whole, which for thirty years past has been recognised as the 
supreme goal of British statesmanship. The War has not only 
shown the inherent solidarity of the oversea and home British, 
but it has revealed the existence of a genuine mutuality of senti- 
ment and interest between the British and the various peoples of 
alien nationality or race who own allegiance to our common 
Sovereign. India’s magnificent demonstration of loyalty, with 
the appearance of her soldiers by the side of those of the 
Dominions and the Mother Country in France, has won her a 
place in any representative chamber of the Empire. And the 
humbler services which the native peoples throughout the 
Empire have tendered in evidence of their loyalty, sometimes 
almost pathetic in their material insignificance, are invested with 
an equal magnificence of moral import. 

It has ceased, therefore, to be a question of calling merely 
the Dominions to our councils, or of the admission of the (mainly) 
British oversea electorates to a share in the Imperial rights and 
responsibilities of the United Kingdom electorate. It is a question 
of representation for fhe Empire at large. The very magnitude 
of the change will make it easier for the home British to play 
their part; since in the moment when organic unity is to be 
given to the ‘ greatest secular agency for good as yet known to 
the world,’ they will not reckon up too nicely their own especial 
sacrifice. . 

Nor is this all. Both in the Dominions and in the United 
Kingdom the political conditions obtaining at the outbreak of 
the War reveal movements directly helpful to a reconstruction 
of the administrative system of the Empire. Since the dissolution 
of the Imperial Federation League in 1893 the oversea British 
have continued to advance towards Imperial unity upon two lines. 
‘They have given an increasing measure of preference to the 
products of the Mother Country and of each other ; and the system 
of central governments, with subordinate State (or provincial) 
administrations, formerly adopted only in British North America, 
has now been applied to Australia and South Africa. This latter 
advance is especially significant. No amount of mere local self- 
government can make the Dominions into ‘free’ peoples; since 
in the words used by Mr. Gladstone in 1859—and subsequently 
embodied again and again in Mr. Chamberlain’s appeals to the 
oversea British after the South African War— 

No community which is not primarily charged with the ordinary busi- 
ness of its own maintenance and defence is really, or can be in the full sense 
of the word, a free community. The privileges of freedom and the burdens 
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of freedom are absolutely associated together. To bear the burden is as 
necessary as to enjoy the privilege in order to form that character which 
is the great security of freedom itself. 


But the creation of the revenue-raising and Cabinet-making 
Parliament of the Empire, by virtue of their representa- 
tion in which the Dominions can attain the dignity of a free 
people, has been appreciably simplified by these applications of 


the federal principle. Not only has the number of self-governing- 


units been reduced, but. the Dominion of Canada, the Common- 
wealth of Australia, and more especially the Union of South 
Africa, afford working examples of the administrative system 
which must be adopted by the United Kingdom if its present 
Parliament and electorate are to be divested of their exclusive 
control of the affairs of the Empire as a whole. 

It must be noticed, however, that in the case of the United 
Kingdom although the principle to be adopted is the same, the 
method of applying it is reversed. In the Dominions in question 
groups of self-governing States were called upon to surrender 
more or less of their powers to a Central Government. In the 
United Kingdom the existing authority (which, apart from its 
Imperial powers, transacts both the common and special affairs 
of the national units of which the United Kingdom is made up) 
would be called upon not merely to surrender its exclusive 
Imperial powers to the new and common Imperial authority, 
but also to create the various national or provincial authorities to 
which the administration of the special affairs of the several States 
(or provinces) of the British Isles would be respectively assigned. 

The progress of the oversea British in the federal, or dual, 
system of government—the separate administration of matters of 
common interest as against those of purely local concern—is, 
therefore, a real contribution to the solution of the problem of 
the future government of the Empire. At the same time the 
application of the federal principle to the United Kingdom was 
being advocated before the War in the interest of the United 
Kingdom itself, and for reasons independent of any considerations 
of Imperial unity. The desire for local autonomy was not con- 
fined to Nationalist Ireland, but had spread to Scotland and 
Wales. Closely associated with this movement for ‘Home Rule 
all round ’ was the very general feeling that the parliamentary 
machine had ceased to work efficiently. Apart from the official 
pledge to reform the House of Lords, and the need to recast the 
antiquated and anomalous electoral system under which members 
are returned to the representative chamber, there was a growing 
conviction that the congestion of business from which the House 
of Commons was suffering could only be remedied by relieving 
it of local legislation and affairs. That the need for an adminis- 
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trative reconstruction of some kind is urgent, may be seen from 
the fact that, before the War broke out, it had come to be recog- 
nised that the party system had broken down in face of the situa- 
tion created by the determination of the Liberal Administration 
to pass the Government of Ireland Act (1914). 

It would seem, then, that if ever there is to be a time when 
the electorate of the United Kingdom may be expected to 
acquiesce cheerfully in the surrender of its exclusive Imperial 
powers, it will be the day when the British Empire emerges 
triumphant. from its great ordeal. An equitable redistribution 
of the voting power, representation of minorities, the grant of 
an increased measure of local autonomy to one or more of the 
component parts of the United Kingdom, the reform of the House 
of Lords, and the improvement of the legislative capacity of the 
House of Commons, are all measures of admitted necessity which 
in ordinary circumstances would be impeded, or rendered im- 
possible, by the bitterness of party strife. As part of a grand 
act of Imperial reconstruction they would be carried out in 
almost entire independence of the old party considerations, iv 
the free atmosphere of a new political era, and in the generous 
exaltation of a moment of unexampled national achievement. 


W. Bastt WorsSForp. 
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THE EMPIRE: 


(IIT) 


THE EMPIRE AND THE NEW PROTECTION 


On the 27th of June last the following letter appeared in The 
Times, over the signature of the writer of this article and under 
the heading of ‘The New Protection ’ : 


About eight years ago the managing director of one of the largest 
engineering establishments in Germany, who is also a very eminent elec- 
trical engineer, said to me in the course of conversation as a simple state- 
ment of admitted fact, ‘England, of course, is no longer a manufacturing 
country.’ At the time the statement amazed me. I warmly combated it, 
and elicited the view that he attributed the wealth and power of Great 
Britain mainly to its trading, financial, and shipping business, and 
looked upon its industrial organisation as of comparatively little account. 
During the last two years I have often thought of this conversation, and 
with the uneasy feeling that this German conception of our position was 
far more correct than I was disposed to admit at the time. If, in the light 
of recent events, one is asked, ‘What is wrong with Great Britain?’ I 
think one must admit that we have erred in paying too little attention to 
production and in considering too much the interests of consumers. The 
War has brought home to us all that cheapness is not everything. 

The time has now come when it is generally admitted that our policy 
must be changed. Production must be stimulated, and we are face to face 
with the necessity for the protection of home industries, and especially of 
new and small industries, against the competition of powerful trusts backed 
by the organisation and resources of a State which has no scruples. This 
being so, it behoves‘ us to consider on what terms protection should be 
given. In consenting to give it the State is in a position to make terms 
with the promoters and organisers of enterprise, who, if the terms do not 
suit them, are free to reject them. The conditions which the State should 
impose might, I suggest, be designed to secure two main objects: 

(1) Reasonable conditions of life for the workers—to be attained by 
means of minimum wages. 

(2) Participation by the State in profits exceeding a reasonable and 
agreed amount—to be attained by the operation of a graduated excess 
profits tax. The question of what should be regarded as a reasonable rate 
of profit for a particular industry might be determined by a Commission 
of experts wholly independent of the Inland Revenue authorities. 


In so short a letter it was impossible to do more than indicate 
the main conditions which, in my view, should be attached 
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to any grant of protection; and while the necessity for pro- 
tection in certain cases was foreshadowed, no attempt was 
made either to discuss the circumstances in which it might be in 
the general interest to grant it, or to state the considerations 
which should determine its nature and extent. Since that letter 
appeared much water has flowed under the bridge; events have 
occurred which give added weight to the arguments in favour of a 
complete change in our economic methods ; and it has been ascer- 
tained that our Allies are strongly in favour of a common economic 
policy in certain directions. About the attitude of our fellow- 
citizens of the Empire overseas, who have led the way in so many 
social and economic reforms, there is also no doubt, though they 
have scrupulously abstained from any appearance of interference 
with our domestic affairs. 

The time therefore appears to be ripe for consideration of the 
whole question of protection from the broadest possible standpoint, 
with the purpose of deciding whether, and if so to what extent, 
protection of industry should be adopted as an integral feature of 
the policy of the United Kingdom and of the Empire. It may also 
be convenient in so doing to revert to first principles, with the 
object of clarifying public thought and opinion in regard to a ques- 
tion which has been quite unnecessarily obscured, owing to the 
heat with which the controversies between its adherents and 
opponents have been conducted. If a new start’ is desirable, it 
appears to be equally desirable that the reasons for this step 
should be stated in a manner which any person with ordinary 
brains can readily understand. There is no mystery about the 
matter, nor is any wide or expert knowledge of trade or finance 
required to enable the position to be apprehended readily. 

At a time when the evils inherent in our past policy of Free 
Trade have become so manifest, it may seem to some to be super- 
fluous to point out again that this policy, like any other policy, 
must stand or fall by its practical success or otherwise ; that it can 
claim no inherent sanctity ; and that, even if its economic merits 
in certain conditions are undoubted, it by no means follows that 
it is equally applicable to all conditions. Moreover, in the decision 
of political and social questions, purely economic considerations 
can seldom be the sole determining factor. It may be—though 
this, too, should by no means necessarily be accepted as a fact— 
that the adoption for a time of a policy of Free Trade was of great 
benefit to this country. But even granted that this large assump- 
tion can be made, and those who make it must be prepared to 
justify the agricultural ruin of Ireland in the last century with all 
its evil consequences, and to some extent the present unsatisfac- 
tory condition of British agriculture, it does not follow that Free 
Trade is still the best policy for either the United Kingdom or 
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the Empire. There can be no question that public faith in the 
doctrine has received a rude shock, and that many of those who 
have accepted it as a creed, without testing for themselves the 
grounds for their belief, are no longer disposed to be guided by 
faith alone and are anxious to examine for themselves the funda- 
mental facts of the situation. It may accordingly be useful to 
state, for the benefit of those who wish to think out these matters 
for themselves, certain considerations which seem to point to the 
necessity for an early and complete change in our economic policy. 
The apostles of Free Trade have made this task the easier because 
they have gone too far. They have claimed for their system an 
infallibility which no system can possess, and in so doing have 
made it the easier for those who hold different views to demon- 
strate the falsity of their arguments on grounds both of theory and 
of fact. Like the late Lord Randolph Churchill, who forgot 
Goschen, the advocates of Free Trade appear to have left out of 
account the possibility of war and all that war means. 
Some years ago Mr. Balfour, when Prime Minister, published 
a pamphlet entitled Economic Notes on Insular Free Trade, and 
showed that, in the circumstances which he depicted, a system of 
one-sided Free Trade could not be adopted without many reserva- 
tions. The special position of an island country which is assumed 
to possess fertile lands, to be rich in coal and other minerals, and 
to contain areas from which valuable gems can be collected 
in large numbers, may similarly be considered with advantage 
for my present purpose. It is further assumed that all the other 
inhabitants of the world would be willing in all circumstances to 
exchange their products for these gems on terms which would 
give to the islanders all the commodities which they desired. In 
other words, in return for the slight effort needed to collect the 
gems, the islanders would be able to feed and clothe themselves, 
and satisfy all their material wants, without the necessity for 
tilling the soil, extracting its mineral wealth, or establishing 
industries on their own account. From a Free Trade point of 
' view, such an island would be an economic paradise. Every 
person in it would be wealthy in the sense of being able to gratify 
every material desire, and would also have. plenty of leisure, but 
one may fairly inquire how long such a state. of affairs would be 
likely to last? If it lasted for any length of time it would be 
practically certain to result in a condition of mental and physical 
degeneration. Fortunately for the inhabitants, before such a 
result ensued they, if wise, would be forced to provide against 
the possibility of attack by envious neighbours who, unless due 
precautions were taken, might be able to bring them into bondage 
and force them to work the gems on their conquerors’ account. 
Would not the islanders soon begin to ask themselves—How about 
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food? Can we store enough to make us safe against blockade? 
Must we not, distasteful though it may be, work our land and 
devote part of our time and energies to insuring ourselves against 
disaster? Must we not also provide ourselves with many other 
commodities and possessions which must always be at hand if 
we are to be safe? It is clear that if the islanders were prudent 
they would accept the logic of the situation. They would work 
to provide for themselves at home many commodities which could 
be procured with less effort from abroad, and they would disregard 
the view that in conformity with sound Free Trade doctrine these 
commodities should be bought overseas. 

This illustration, it may be claimed, demonstrates conclusively 
at the outset that, when national interests conflict with purely 
economic considerations, the former must unhesitatingly be pre- 
ferred. The expression ‘national interests’ should, moreover, 
be construed in the widest sense, so as to cover the promotion of 
the moral and physical well-being and the security of each indi- 
vidual member of the body politic, as well as the interests of the 
community as a whole. 

The next point to be noted is that, the necessities of the situa- 
tion having made it vital on national grounds that certain members 
of the island community should devote themselves to agriculture, 
this section would naturally claim to be protected in the sense 
that their personal position should be assured, otherwise they 
would be in danger of losing the fruits of their industry, because 
other more selfish members of the community might still continue 
to buy the cheaper food offered from abroad. In this event their 
agricultural work would be wasted, beyond the extent of their 
own consumption. It follows accordingly that protection would 
have to be given to home agriculture, and to such other industries 
as it might be necessary for national reasons to maintain at home. 

It is clear that, in the circumstances assumed, there would be 
many industries which would not require to be protected at all. 
Of these toy-making, perhaps, may be selected as an illustration. 
It could obviously make no difference to the safety or well-being 
of the island nation whether the toys of its children were produced 
at home or abroad. In time of war the children might have to go 
without toys, but this would be the worst that could happen. 

So far I have assumed that all the imports of the island nation 
would be bought or exchanged for gems. If however no such 
universally desired and valuable products were available, then a 
more complicated position would present itself, for the island 
community, which would still require to import many commodi- 
ties from abroad, would have to consider which of its other 
products were most suitable for the purposes of oversea trade ; in 
other words, what goods or products could be produced most easily 
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for the purpose of exchange. It would clearly be in the national 
interest that a right decision should be come to on this point, 
otherwise waste of effort would occur through the production of 
goods which were not really valuable, or at any rate not the most 
valuable, for the purpose for which they were mainly required. 
Moreover, seeing that in many industries large-scale operations 


are an essential condition of cheap production, it follows that the . 


people engaged in them would require to be protected in their 
home market in order that in the general interests of the com- 
munity they might be placed in the most favourable position to 
compete in overseas markets. 

It will be observed that national interest has been put forward 
in each case as the test which should be applied to decide whether 
protection should, or should not, be given to a particular industry. 
In this test lies the difference between what I have termed the 
New Protection and the old forms of protection with which we 
have been familiar both in our own and other countries. Pro- 
tection has hitherto been given primarily for the benefit of indi- 
viduals ; the New Protection will be given only in the interests 
of the State. Generally speaking, the sole justification for 
protection is to maintain in our country industries of national 
importance which, without it, could not be carried on. It certainly 
should not be granted merely with the object of enriching indi- 
viduals, and the degree of protection granted to any industry 
should be sufficient—and only sufficient—to allow those engaged 
in it to make profits equivalent to the profits which could be made 
by the expenditure of equivalent capital and effort in industries 
that need no protection. The effect of protection will generally 
be to cause consumers to pay—at any rate for a time—somewhat 
higher prices than would prevail under a Free Trade system, and 
they are entitled to claim that such sacrifices as they are asked 
to make on this account should be made for the benefit of the 
community as a whole, not merely to promote private gain. 

Our national economic aims are the same as those of an 
individual. In the business of production we want to create as 
much wealth as we can at the cost of the minimum of human 
effort and time and of capital and power. In trade our object is 
similar. In colloquial phrase, we want to get as much as we can 
for our money. In the sphere of production it is obvious that we 
can best achieve our objects by concentrating in the first place 
upon those branches in which our natural environment gives us 
special opportunities, using the word ‘ environment ’ in the widest 
possible sense. It must however be remembered that, from the 
point of view of industry, it is to some extent within our power 
to create—or at any rate modify—environment. This is specially 
the case in connexion with the provision of facilities for assem- 
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bling materials and distributing products, in which the State is 
in a position to render very valuable assistance to private 
enterprise. 

In national affairs, as in those of an individual, dissipation of 

energy usually results in waste and failure, and it should be 
frankly recognised that at every stage of a nation’s progress there 
is a limit to its productive capacity, and that that limit is deter- 
mined mainly by man-power. It is true that the efficiency of the 
available man-power can be greatly increased by organisation, by 
the use of the best machinery, and the employment of natural 
sources of energy, but when all these factors are taken into 
account it still remains broadly true that the maximum produc- 
tive capacity of a modern civilised State at any moment must 
ultimately depend upon the numbers of its population. In days 
to come, with the progress of science and invention, this generali- 
sation may cease to be true, but for the present it must certainly 
be accepted as a fact. This being so, it is obvious that 
no one State can with advantage to itself attempt to cover the 
whole field of human activities. It is quite impossible for any 
State to be a microcosm of industry. There are certain industries 
which every State that depends upon its own efforts and resources 
for its security must carry on within its own borders, no matter 
at what cost. But as regards other industries it is at liberty to 
pick and choose, and, generally speaking, individual initiative 
may be relied upon to see that advantage, though not necessarily 
the best advantage, will be taken of natural resources and 
opportunities. 

It is constantly assumed by popular writers, who apparently 
desire to depreciate our national position and credit, that we must 
be rapidly going to the wall if there are any branches of produc- 
tion and trade in which we cannot claim to be pre-eminent. A 
more absurd view was never put forward. After all, we have a 
population of only some 46,000,000, and we cannot claim for it 
a monopoly of brains and energy. America has a population of 
about 100,000,000 ; the Central Empires of Europe slightly more ; 
France about 40,000,000; and Russia a population which at 
present cannot be accurately enumerated from an industrial 
standpoint. Italy, Belgium, and the Scandinavian nations cannot 
be neglected, while in the East the industrial evolution of Japan, 
India, and China is steadily proceeding. Whilst therefore we 
should be on our guard against over-specialisation of our industries, 
the main problem before us is to decide in the first place what 
we must do, and in the second what we can best do, and shape our 
State economic policy accordingly. We must first review, and 
then marshal, our industrial forces and opportunities. 

Many industries, however, are on the border line. It is 
242 
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doubtful whether in the face of foreign competition they can 
continue to exist unassisted, and yet for one reason or another 
it is on the whole desirable that they should be kept alive. If 
therefore the necessity for protection is admitted in certain cases— 
viz. in the case of those industries which on grounds of national 
security it is essential to maintain—it is equally clear that protec- 
tion might also be granted in the case of industries which it is 


advantageous to encourage for national purposes though not” 


necessarily essential. 

The writer freely admits that the economic argument for 
universal Free Trade is overwhelming, and that with the coming 
of the Millennium it would probably be adopted. If we lived in 
an economic world, if everyone did, to the utmost of his power, 
the work to which he was best: suited, and there were free 
exchange of products, it cannot be questioned that everyone 
would be better off and would get more out of life, in the sense 
of satisfaction of material wants, than can be the case at present. 
But the world is not an economic unit. It is divided into separate 
communities who at any time may make war upon one another, 
and the economic policy of each nation must take this stern fact 
into account. Each nation in time of peace must contemplate 
the possibility of war. Strength in modern war mainly depends 
upon population, wealth, and national training. Consequently 
each nation, while legitimately desiring to increase its wealth and 
to enable its citizens to lead as full lives as possible, must limit 
the realisation of these desires, at least to the extent required to 
ensure national security, and adjust its economic policy accord- 
ingly. Wealth may exist in many different forms, and national 
security demands that attention should be specially directed to the 
production of those forms of it which possess the greatest value 
from the point of view of State requirements. 

But we start from the fundamental fact that if no other con- 
siderations intervened Free Trade would be the natural and best 
policy from an economic standpoint. It follows therefore that 
it rests with those who propose departures from this policy to 
justify them. It may also be repeated that the only valid reason 
for accepting any such proposals is that it is in the national interest 
that they should be accepted. It is not sufficient to show that it 
would be in the interest of those engaged in a particular industry 
to give it a protected position; it must further be proved that 
the community as a whole will benefit by the action proposed. 
In illustration of this point the toy-making industry may again be 
referred to. The maintenance of this industry in this country is 
not a matter which affects national security. If therefore it is 
proposed to protect it, justification must be found on other 
grounds, and it would appear to be necessary to show that labour 
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which would otherwise be unemployed, or unsuitably employed, 
is available, and that this labour could not be utilised in other 
directions with more advantage to the State. It should further 
be shown that the industry would add to the national wealth, or, 
in the alternative, relieve State burdens by giving an opportunity 
to people to support themselves either wholly or partially who 
must otherwise make demands upon State funds. Toy-making 
being in many cases a home industry, it is quite possible that 
protection for it could be justified on the ground last mentioned. 
But it is not alone sufficient that the State should be satisfied 
that an industry for which protection is sought is for one reason 
or another of national importance. The onus of showing that 
the industry cannot be made to pay without protection also rests 
upon those who seek it. It is not in the interests of the State to 
bolster up the inefficient, except possibly with the object of giving 
them time to become efficient. The War has exposed many weak 
spots in our industrial organisation and equipment, and has shown 
that the past inability of many of our industries to compete on 
level terms with similar industries abroad is due less to environ 
ment than to shortcomings on the part of both Capital and Labour, 
resulting in failure to march with the times and to make use of the 
most modern machinery and methods. Competition cannot be 
met successfully by inefficiency, nor is it in the general interests 
of the community to subsidise an industry which is able, if it 
chooses, to protect itself. The most, therefore, that should be 
granted in such cases is a temporary measure of protection. 
Having thus arrived at the tests which should be applied in 
order to decide whether an application for the protection of an 
industry should be granted or not, the next step is to consider what 
terms, if any, should be attached to a grant of protection. The 
views of the writer on this point were set out briefly in the letter 
to The Times quoted above, and, incidentally, in a recent contri- 
bution to this Review.’ It is doubtful—in fact more than doubtful 
—whether any industry should be permitted to pay less than a 
living wage to any whole-time worker engaged in it. It would be 
wholly indefensible to give State protection to an industry which 
was not prepared to accept this requirement as a fundamental 
condition of the grant. No country can build up a satisfactory 
social edifice on a basis of sweated labour, as the conditions which 
were established in most of our great cities resulting from unregu- 
lated adherence to the maxims of Free Trade have shown con- 
clusively. Those conditions, which even to-day have not been 
completely altered, emphasise the necessity of taking every oppor- 
tunity to protect the position of labour, and to affirm the State’s 


1 ‘A Platform for an Imperial Party,’ by Henry Wilson Fox, Nineteenth 
Century and After, November 1916. 
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acceptance of the view that human souls and bodies cannot be 
permitted to be regarded and treated as if they were merely the 
raw materials of industry. The strength of the State is intimately 
concerned with the moral and physical well-being of the working 
classes of the community. If therefore a high degree of protec- 
tion would have to be given in order to enable a necessary industry 


to pay its way and give reasonable conditions of employment, the — 


position must be faced and a greater sacrifice demanded from the 
community as a whole. 

The matters discussed in the preceding paragraph are specially 
relevant to consideration of the position of home agriculture. No 
industry is of greater national importance, and yet its general 
level of prosperity before the War was discouraging alike to land- 
owners, farmers, and labourers. Few landowners received, in the 
form of rents, net amounts which represented in the aggregate 
more than a very moderate interest upon the capital spent in 
comparatively recent years upon the improvement of their estates. 
A small proportion of expert tenant farmers—men who would 
have succeeded anywhere—were doing well, while the majority 
were making a bare living, often at the expense of the land which 
they systematically robbed of its fertility by their wasteful 
methods of husbandry. The wages paid to agricultural labourers 
were barely sufficient to maintain them and their families at a 
low standard of comfort, while the problem of rural accommoda- 
tion was becoming yearly more urgent and difficult for men to 
whom every shilling was of importance. It must also be remem- 
bered that as the result of our system of Free Trade, and the great 
development of world markets consequent upon the introduction 
of modern facilities for transport, the risks of home agriculture 
have been largely increased in recent years. In the old days a 
short home crop was usually accompanied by better prices, 

whereas under present conditions it may synchronise with bumper 
crops in the Argentine, Canada, or Russia, with the result that 
the price may fall instead of rising. The home farmer conse- 
quently takes a double risk, the risk of season and the risk of price. 
As the community generally benefits from the reduced prices and 
increased security given to it by the competitive market, it is 
reasonable that it should be asked to make some sacrifice in order 
to give the home producer some measure of protection, and in 
the new circumstances it can well afford to do so. It is further in 
the interests of the community to take this course for the purpose 
of increasing the number of the rural population and of making 
better provision for the home supply of foodstuffs in time of war. 
The second requirement of the State on a grant of protection 
should be that profits should be restricted to a reasonable extent 
and that the State should receive a share of all profits which exceed 
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defined limits. It would probably be a mistake for the State to 
demand the whole of any surplus profits, as to do so would dis- 
courage capitalists and organisers of industry from extending 
their undertakings beyond the point where their own profits 
reached the maximum. The share of the State in surplus profits 
should, however, not be less than 50 per cent., and might be 
graduated upwards. As an alternative, and especially in cases 
where, in addition to giving a protected position, the State might 
be willing to give financial or other assistance, it might take a 
participation in the whole undertaking, possibly in the form of 
shares entitling it to receive a fixed proportion of all distributed 
profits. Protection and State assistance to industry may assume 
many forms, and in each individual case the whole of the circum- 
stances would have to be taken into consideration, before it could 
be decided upon what lines it would be most advantageous for the 
State to proceed in its own interests and in that of the industry 
in question. There need be no hard-and-fast rules. Those 
engaged in a particular industry best know where the shoe pinches, 
and it should rest with them in the first instance to devise and 
apply for the forms of protection best suited to their special needs. 
Nor does it follow that all branches of an industry require either 
the same degree of protection or the same forms of protection. 
These matters must all be determined with reference to the 
circumstances of particular cases. 

So far the position of the United Kingdom alone has been 
considered. A more complicated situation remains to be discussed 
in connexion with the interests of the Empire as a whole and of 
its constituent units. In the first place a distinction must be 
drawn between temporary and permanent security. It is obvious 
that the immediate danger of starvation, and of conquest as the 
result of starvation, is greater in the case of an island than in that 
of a Continental territory. The United Kingdom might conceiv- 
ably be reduced to surrender by means of an effective blockade, 
while the military strength of, say, Canada remained unimpaired. 
It consequently follows that the industries which might have to 
be protected in Canada on grounds of local national security would 
probably not be identical with those which were necessary to the 
safety of the United Kingdom. But from the point of view of 
permanent security the Empire must be regarded as a whole, for it 
is practically certain that none of the oversea Dominions of the 
Crown would be able to realise the full measure of their aspira- 
tions as British communities if the naval and military power of 
the Mother Country were destroyed, with the consequent 
destruction of its financial power. 

In order that the position of the Empire may be unassailable 
in war, it is essential that its European population, its wealth, its 
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national physique and corporate spirit should be built up during 
peace, otherwise the full power of the Empire cannot possibly be 
exerted in time of war. Wealth, as we know, is a powerful factor 
in war, but wealth is only one factor, and it is unquestionable that 
if the attention paid during the last half century to problems of 
population had been equal to that devoted to finance and trade, 
our position to-day would have been very different, in fact so 
different that it is doubtful whether the present War would have 
taken place. If the stream of our surplus population had been 
directed to Canada, Australia, and Africa, and our own people 
had been assisted by the capital which we have lavished on the 
Argentine Republic, Peru, Chili, and other South American 
States, to say nothing of the United States, the strength of the 
Empire in man-power would have been overwhelming, and its 
wealth in all that counts for national strength immeasurably 
greater. Looking backwards, it would certainly appear that, as 
the result of our Free Trade doctrines in the past, we have 
thoughi far too much of wealth and far too little of population. 
We have neglected the factor of numbers and, until recently, we 
have been equally unmindful of quality. We have learnt at last 
that the slums of great cities are not the best seed-bed for an 
Imperial race, and that national training of mind and body in 
time of peace is an essential element of success in time of war. 
Much, however, still remains to be done before we can expect to 
take full advantage of this new-born knowledge. 

The most urgent problem of the Empire is to find means to 
foster the growth of our rural population at home and to increase 
the British population settled upon the soil of such of our overseas 
Dominions as possess land suitable for this purpose. The only 
sure and certain method by which this latter object can be attained 
is to assure to settlers a satisfactory livelihood which can be 
effected by means of guarantees of minimum prices, by a system 
of preference to Empire products in home markets, by bounties, 
or by combinations of these systems. The additional cost to home 
consumers of food and raw materials entailed by the application 
of some system of protection to a proportion only of the total 
supplies would be inconsiderable, in comparison with the 
advantages which the Empire would reap from its success. 

A system of Empire Preference might not, however, by itself 
have the effect of increasing sufficiently the flow of home capital 
to such of our overseas possessions as require it, even though the 
attractions offered under it to settlers in temperate regions were 
adequate to divert to them a larger proportion of our surplus 
population. It appears therefore necessary, as an additional 
measure of Empire protection, to differentiate between the posi- 
tion of capital invested within the Empire, in the territories of 
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our Allies, and in neutral territories. It may be suggested that for 
this purpose there should be three scales of income-tax, that the 
lowest rate should be paid on dividends received from Empire 
investments, that investments in Allied countries should be taxed 
ons higher scale, and that the highest rate should be applicable 
to investments in neutral territories. It will be seen that under 
this system every man would be free to invest his capital as he 
pleased. Should, however, he prefer, from motives of self-interest, 
to disregard the corporate interests of the Empire, he would be 
asked to contribute on a higher scale to the State revenue. Mr. 
Balfour writes on this important point in the pamphlet to which 
I have previously referred as follows : 


As regards the national income from foreign investments it has to be 
observed that while it must always be better for the inhabitants of any 
country to own capital than not to own it, it is better that the capital they 
own should be earning a profit at home, than that it should be earning the 
same profit abroad. If, indeed, there is no further room at home for the 
employment of capital, then, no doubt, it will be far better for all concerned 
that the overflow of wealth should be turned to account elsewhere than that 
it should run to waste. On the other hand, if capital which goes abroad 
might have increased the effective demand for British labour, its expatria- 
tion is pro tanto a loss to the labourer and the nation, if not to the 
capitalist himself. 

It may be urged that the volume of British trade in foreign 
countries has been largely influenced by the scale upon which 
British investment in them has taken place, and that the adoption 
of such a policy as is here proposed would have the result of 
diminishing our trade with foreign countries. While it may be 
admitted that this fear may be to some extent well founded, in 
the view of the writer any shrinkage of trade on this account 
would probably be more than compensated for by the new and 
permanent trade which we might expect to develop with our own 
Empire territories, as their populations, industries, and wealth 
expand. On this point the writer, while far from agreeing with 
Mr. Balfour that ‘the expansion of the Empire has, broadly 
speaking, reached its limits,’ quotes the following further passage 
from the same pamphlet in which this view is expressed : 


The expansion of the Empire has, broadly speaking, reached its limits. 
The countries whose markets are, by diplomatic arrangement, equally open 
to all the world, may, in whole or in part, fall under the control of some 
predominant protectionist Power. In many directions, therefore, there is 
a possibility of losing free-trade territories. In none does there seem any 
probability of gaining them; and it is therefore to the development of their 
wealth, not the increase of their size, that we must look for any improve- 
ment in the opportunities they offer to our enterprise. 


. The doctrine that trade follows the flag has to be accepted with 
some reservations, but it is both natural, and undoubtedly the fact, 
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that the percentage of the total imports purchased from the United 

- Kingdom and other Empire Possessions tends to be greatest in 
the countries over which our flag flies. In Africa this is certainly 
true. Sir Henry Birchenough, in a paper read before the African 
Society in February 1915, showed that in the year 1913, so far as 
British South Africa was concerned, 


Taking the United Kingdom and British possessions together, 67 per 


cent. of the total imports into South Africa were of British origin, against . 


33 per cent. of foreign origin—that is, two-thirds against one third. 


In the German Colonies in Africa, Sir Henry Birchenough 
showed that the position was exactly reversed. He says on this 
point : 

With regard to imports, Great Britain obtains about the same per- 
centage share of the inward trade of the German colonies as Germany 
obtains in the British colonies—namely, from 8 to 10 per cent., taking all 
the German colonies together; but, of course, the total figures are small— 
our share not amounting to much more than half a million sterling. 

It has, however, to be noted that the Union of South Africa does a large 
trade with German South-West Africa and German East Africa in food- 
stuffs and supplies of all sorts, and that India imports a considerable 
quantity of goods into East Africa through Zanzibar, which is a great 
entrepét for the trade of the East Coast—so that, if Great Britain’s share 
is not very large, the Empire’s share is considerable. 


In the other more important territories of the Empire the 
figures of imports, including bullion and specie, were as follow : 





Year Territory Total Imports | Empire Imports Os ~~, 
j | | 
Se ee rae 
| | £ 2 Per cent. 
1912 .| Commonwealth of Australia | 78,158,600 47,777,603 | 61.1 
1912 .| New Zealand . . | 20,976,574 | 16,997,188 | 81 
1913 .| Canada . . .  . | 138,838,012 33,391,791 | 24 
1913 .| Newfoundland . 4 r 3,028,551 1,889,141 | 62.3 
1913 . | British India (by sea) . | 152,292,070 109,553,680 | 71.9 


In connexion with these figures the following points may be 
noted : 

(1) The percentages are worked out on the i tal imports, 
which include both competitive and non-competitive imports. It 
is obvious that, if competitive imports only had been taken, the 
percentages would have been much higher. 

(2) In Canada alone is the percentage markedly low. This 
situation is explained by (a) the large volume of non-competitive 
imports received from the United States; (b) the effects of con- 
tiguity with the enormous and highly developed territories of the 
United States from which commodities to the value of 90 ,682 ,0371. 
were imported during 1913. 

(3) The effects of proximity to a large continental area are 
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similarly evident in the Newfoundland returns, which include 
imports from Canada valued at about one-third of the total — 
imports. 

(4) In many cases the volume of Empire trade has been 
swelled, as in Africa, by systems of preference. This fact 
obviously supports the arguments of the writer, because prefer- 
ences, where they occur, exist as the result of a desire to promote 
Empire trade in Empire territories. If the territories had been 
foreign there would have been no preference. 

Similar figures for the Argentine Republic, Chili, and Peru 
for the year 1912 show that in each case the proportion of the 
total imports drawn from the British Empire was almost exactly 
one third. 

It is evident from what has been already said that, in order 
to achieve the best results from an Empire point of view, the 
Empire must be regarded as a whole ; that a maximum of strength 
should be the first consideration and a maximum of wealth, 
implied to some extent in the first, the second ; that in order to 
secure these paramount objects there must be a certain measure 
of give-and-take as between the various units of the Empire ; and 
that sacrifices will also have to be imposed upon individuals. 
Wise statesmanship will, however, aim at restricting the sacrifices 
required from either State units or individuals within the 
narrowest possible limits which are consistent with the realisation 
of the aims of Empire Policy. 

As regards overseas production the position must be faced that 
Empire Preference will not be effective as a policy unless overseas 
producers are given an assured position in home markets in respect 
both of articles of food and raw materials. In some cases—and 
possibly in all—this policy will imply the payment of higher prices 
by consumers of food and manufacturers. In so far as food is 


’ concerned, the total supplies of staple articles fall under three 


headings according as they are produced (a) at home, (6) in our 
overseas possessions, (c) in foreign countries. By whatever 
means it may be decided to arrive at the result—i.e. whether by 
a system of guarantees of minimum prices, bounties or protective 
tariffs, or by combinations of these methods—it will have to be 
arranged that the first demands of the markets are met from home 
supplies, that Empire products will next be absorbed, and that 
such further demand as may exist will be met from foreign 
supplies. It is quite possible that the rise in prices which may be 
occasioned by these arrangements will be inconsiderable in com- 
parison with the variations to which we have recently become 
accustomed, but, even granted that the rise is permanent and 
substantial, it by no means follows that the increased cost of living 
which may accompany it will necessarily have any detrimental 
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effect upon our export trade. America has taught us that abnor- 
mally low costs of production in certain industries may co-exist 
with a very high cost of living. Manufacturers therefore cannot 
have it both ways. They cannot point to America as their most 
serious competitor and at the same time claim that it will be 
impossible to compete with her if the costs of living in this country 
are increased. 


If manufacturers are to be asked to pay a higher price for raw ~ 


materials under a system of Empire preference, they may legiti- 
mately claim in return that where the world’s supplies are 
inadequate to meet the world’s demands for a material largely 
produced within the Empire, such as wool, jute, or palm-kernels, 
their requirements should be fully met from Empire sources before 
those of other nations are considered. An attempt to make pro- 
vision of this nature has recently been seen in West Africa, where 
an export duty of 21. per ton has been imposed on palm-kernels, 
the duty being remitted in the case of such palm-kernels as are 
exported to British territories. 1t is however very doubtful 
whether this experiment in protection will prove saccessful. It 
is evident that the necessities of foreign countries in respect of 
palm-kernels might be so great that a duty of 21. per ton, or even 
a very much higher duty, might not prevent them from buying 
the kernels to the detriment of Empire manufacturers, and it 
appears to be probable that the State will in the end be compelled 
to handle these products on its own account and make arrange- 
ments on commercial lines for their distribution and resale. 

Direct intervention by the State is likely to be especially 
required in the case of commodities such as wool, which is largely 
grown by European farmers throughout the temperate zones of 
the Empire. The world is very short of wool, and in present 
circumstances the British Empire has to a considerable extent a 
monopoly of that portion of the production which is available for 
European markets. In these conditions free competitive sale by 
individuals cannot, it is obvious, result in the realisation for the 
Empire of the best aggregate price ; while under this system no 
protection in respect of the raw material of their industry is 
assured to Empire manufacturers. It would accordingly seem to 
be necessary—or at any rate highly advisable—that each 
Dominion Government should assume control of the supplies 
within its own territory and, in concert with each other and the 
home Government, market the whole clip in the best interests 
of the Empire, satisfying in the first instance the needs of Empire 
manufacturers. It is probable that under this system the average 
return to individual producers would be higher than at present, 
though it is true that an individual producer would be asked to 
forgo the chances offered by widely fluctuating markets. 
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In all these matters, as has been said, the Empire position 
must be regarded as a whole. Mr. L. Curtis has recorded in The 
Commonwealth of Nations that in the early days of the Empire 
certain doctrines of trade and finance were unquestioned, notwith- 
standing that they in fact imposed certain hardships on the 
settlers in its overseas territories. Mr. Curtis says on this point : 


The colonies were supposed to be compensated by the immunity which 
they enjoyed from the burdens of Imperial defence. The conception which 
inspired the policy of the colonial pact is put in a nutshell by two seven- 
teenth-century writers quoted by Beer. ‘The true interest of England is 
its Trade; if this receives a Baffle, England is neither able to Support its 
Self, nor the Plantations that depend upon it, & then consequently they 
must crumble into So many distinct independent Governments & thereby 
becoming weak will be a Prey to any Stronger Power which shall attacque 
them.’ 

From the very nature of the Empire’s political organisation it followed 
inevitably that the main burden of its defence had to be assumed by Eng- 
land. As was said in 1683, ‘small divided remote Governments being 
seldom able to defend themselves, the Burthen of the Protecting them all, 
must lye upon the chiefest Kingdom of England. . . . In case of war with 
forraign Nations, England commonly beareth the whole Burthen and 
charge, whereby many in England are utterly undone.’ 

The Imperial Government, in fact, undertook to secure the whole of 
the King’s dominions, including Scotland and the Irish and American 
colonies, against external aggression in an epoch when actual conquest 
by foreign States was a real and constantly recurring danger. The 
immense charge involved was before 1765 met by taxes limited‘to the inhabi- 
tants of the area which sent representatives to Westminster. 


Circumstances may have altered ; but even to-day, though the 
overseas possessions of the Crown have grown in population and 
in wealth, the question may still be fairly asked—Where would 
the Empire and its Allies have been in this great War but for the 
financial strength of the United Kingdom? For generations to 
come, in all probability, the maintenance of that financial 
strength at the highest possible level must remain a vital concern 
of the whole Empire. If necessary, therefore, all parts of the 
Empire in their corporate capacities, and their inhabitants in their 
individual capacities, must be required on grounds alike of 
patriotism and of self-interest to make such sacrifices as may, in 
the opinion of the Imperial Council, be necessary to maintain it. 
But to arrive at the best results all parts of the Empire must be 
prepared to pursue a give-and-take policy and to place Imperial 
above local or individual interests. 

I discussed, in a recent number of this Review,” the aims of 
Imperial Policy, and it is daily becoming more evident that the 
need for a common agreement in regard to those aims is, next to 
the efficient conduct of the War, the most vital matter with which 


? November 1916. 
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our State policy is concerned. Protection of industry throughout 
the Empire is merely one branch—though a highly important 
branch—of one great subject. In connexion with it we need both 
comprehensive vision and sympathetic regard for all legitimate 
interests. Where possible, when sacrifices by communities, 
groups, or individuals are demanded, they should be off-set by 
concessions in order that their effect may as far as possible be 









































to deal with these matters in a series of watertight compartments ; 
to do so would be to court failure. A proposal for instance that 
the State should control or acquire the wool-clip of the Empire 
would bear a very different aspect in the eyes of those mainly con- 
cerned if it were accompanied by Empire Preference and reason- 
able protection for home agriculture. From the point of view of 
individual producers of food and raw materials overseas, these 
considerations are likely to be of very great practical importance, 
because, in the majority of cases, it should be possible to arrange 
that individual interests will on balance remain in great measure 
unaffected. Home manufacturers, similarly, would have less fear 
of higher costs of production as the result of increased prices of 
raw materials and higher wages, if they were assured of cheaper 
costs of transport and of power, and of active Government support 
in all legitimate directions. 

In the view of the writer few people at the present time have 
the slightest conception of the magnitude of the economies which 
could be effected in the United Kingdom alone if a serious effort 
were made by the State, backed by an overwhelming force of 
public opinion, to set our economic house in order. At the present 
time there is no blinking the fact that we are an exceedingly 
badly organised community. The waste of national resources, 
which is daily being incurred, judged in the light of modern 
scientific knowledge, is stupendous. Our methods of distribution 
of commodities are archaic, and their cost, without any exaggera- 
tion, needlessly and enormously high. Our methods for the 
production and distribution of power and light are equally archaic. 
The State is in a position to give immense assistance to industry 
by well-planned enterprise and intervention in these matters, and 
at the same time to give adequate compensation to all existing 
interests with which in the national interests it may be necessary 
to interfere. Already, as the result of war needs, the methods 
and equipment of some of our most important industries have been 
revolutionised, with results which have been wholly beneficial to 
all concerned. In other industries the necessity for a complete 
overhaul is equally pressing. It is to be hoped that the termina- 
tion of the War will be made the occasion for an efficient stock- 

taking of industry, and that the State will set itself seriously to the 






minimised. In the judgment of the writer it is quite impossible ~ 
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task of so improving our national environment as to make any 
rise in prices of commodities which may occur, as the result of 
the adoption of a system of Empire protection, a matter of 
comparatively small account. 

To recapitulate, we have to consider the position of the Empire 
as a whole, and aim at securing for its citizens the maximum of 
security and the maximum of well-being. To attain these aims. 
we must encourage by all possible means the growth of popula- 
‘tion and of wealth, both in the United Kingdom and overseas. In 
particular the State must be prepared to initiate, control, and 
direct enterprise in some directions, to participate in it in others, 
and to regulate it in others. In all cases the position must be 
viewed primarily from an Empire standpoint and with reference 
to the interests, resources, opportunities, and requirements of 
each and every part of the Empire. From this point of view the 
adoption of a new system of protection which is designed to pro- 
mote national interests in the first place, and to adjust as far as 
possible the conflicting claims and necessities of private interests 
in the second, not only can be fully justified on theoretical grounds, 
but will certainly be a most powerful and beneficial factor in pro- 
moting that extended development of the production, manufacture, 
and commerce of the Empire upon which its continued safety and 
prosperity must ultimately depend.* 

H. Winson Fox. 


* The Resolutions in favour of Imperial Preference, which have been passed 
by the Committee on Commercial and Industrial Policy presided over by 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh, were published when the above article was already 
in print. It is interesting to note that the conclusions of such a distinguished: 
and weighty body upon this most important question after full consideration 
of all the evidence available coincide generally with those arrived at in the 
article on theoretical grounds.—H. W. F. 
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THE PEOPLE VERSUS 7HE PARTY 
MACHINE 


For some years past it has been the fashion to attribute the 
generally recognised deterioration of our political institutions, 
and particularly that of the House of Commons, to the Party 
system, and especially to the ascendancy of its chief exponents 
and beneficiaries, the lawyer-politicians. This tendency has 
notably increased since the outbreak of the War. Our lack of 
statésmanlike foresight, our unpreparedness for war, our muddle- 
and-drift methods in diplomacy and commerce, in fact, all our 
misfortunes and errors, are commonly ascribed to the paramount 
influence in our national councils of ‘ the insidious and crafty 
animal, vulgarly called a statesman or politician, whose councils 
are directed by the momentary fluctuations of affairs.’ Demo- 
cracy in difficulties must have its whipping-boy. Nevertheless, 
let us not cast the whole burden of blame upon the politician : for, 
to a very great extent, the nation has made him what he is. 

No doubt but that, as compared with the condition of things 
existing in the middle of the nineteenth century, the character 
of our public men and political institutions has sensibly deterio- 
rated. No doubt but that, in recent years, the baser sort of 
politicians, having established their footing by the aid of the 
Party Machine, have rapidly driven out the better sort, the 
representatives of the old landed gentry and middle-class mer- 
chants. But who is chiefly to blame for this? Surely, not the 
greedy placeman and the ambitious agitator (who have only seen 
their opportunities and made the most of them), but the nation, 
which, for lack of intelligence and public spirit, has allowed them 
todoso. The lawyer-politician, as the framer and exploiter of our 
national institutions, has been the result, and not the cause, of 
a morbid condition of the body politic. Therefore, our present 
ordeal by battle will have been all in vain if it fails to convince 
the nation, that the blame for such rottenness as has existed, 
and still exists, in the State,as the result of our Party system 
and its sham logomachy, lies primarily with the electorate, which 
has tolefated, and even applauded, that system. A country in 
which public opinion has reached the stage of laisser-faire which 
complacently permits the highest honours at the disposal of the 
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Crown to be shamelessly sold to venal supporters of the Party 
Machine, cannot complain if it gets a correspondingly demoralised 
form of government. Even under the Chinese mandarin system, 
the sale of honours has always been denounced as a disgraceful 
expedient of corrupt autocracy. Similarly, an electorate which 
has ceased to have any direct woice in the selection of its’ parlia- 
mentary representatives, or any effective control over them when 
elected, has, in fact, surrendered the vital principle of democratic 
representation ; it cannot, therefore, justly complain, when its 
representatives, in their turn, become utterly subservient to the 
Executive and to the Party Machine. The root-cause of England's 
political deterioration and military unpreparedness during the 
post-Victorian period which ended with the War, is clearly trace- 
able to our defective system of public education, which (for reasons 
that will be referred to in due course) has completely failed to 
inculcate a right. sense of the duties, as distinct from the rights, 
of citizenship. To rid ourselves of the evils which have sprung 
from the pernicious activities of professional politicians, to recon- 
struct our national life, broad-based upon genuine principles of 
democracy, we must needs educate to a higher conception of 
citizenship, not the machine-made representative, but the elec- 
torate itself. The class of stiperdiary politician which, for our 
sins, now represents and governs the nation, has been worthy of 
its hire and of the sham democracy which tolerated it. Darlington 
deserved its Tribich Lincoln. 

Lulled to a false sense of security by fat years of material 
prosperity, ridden by the ghosts of vain catchwords, leaders and 
led alike, we have failed to learn the fundamental lessons of 
human experience and history. The soldier-seer, whose keen 
intuition enabled him to read clearly the writing on the wall, was 
@ voice crying in the wilderness. The people heard him not and 
the politicians mocked him to scorn. But he, and those who 
laboured with him to arouse the nation from its parlous com- 
placency, knew that the greatest danger threatening our sham de- 
mocracy lay in the contented ignorance of the electorate. They 
realised that all the abuses bound up with the Party system of 
government are the outward and visible signs of a morbid con- 
dition of the State organism. From the very earnestness of the 
great majority of the people to maintain peace abroad and to 
improve the social and economic conditions of the working classes 
at home, there had arisen an endless clashing of efforts and a 
futile war of words, in which the actual state of Europe and the 
permanent nature of man were alike forgotten. In the ardent 
pursuit of social reform, the security of the Empire was taken for 
granted ; eyes that gazed towards Utopia on the horizon, over- 
looked the stealthy preparations of the enemy at our gates. And 
Vor. LXXXI—No. 481 2M 
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from this war of words, the glib-tongued lawyer-legislator emerged 
supreme. Under Mr. Asquith’s leadership he has succeeded in 
establishing his ascendancy in English politics, much in the same 
way as the professional politician has dominated the machinery of 
government in the United States. 

Mr. F. 8. Oliver, in Ordeal By Battle, has lucidly summarised 
the process of events. 


Under such conditions as these [he observes] public bodies and political 
parties alike—confused by the multitude and congestion of issués—are 
apt to bestow their dangerous attentions, now on one matter which happens 
to dart into the limelight, now upon another; but in the general hubbub 
and perplexity, they lose all sense both of true proportion and natural 
priority. Everything is talked about; much is attempted in a piecemeal, 
slap-dash, impulsive fashion; inconsiderably little is brought to any con- 
clusion whatsoever; while nothing, or next to nothing, is considered on 
its merits and carried through thoughtfully to a clean and abiding settle- 
ment. The word ‘thorough’ seemed to have dropped out of the political 
vocabulary. In an age of specialism, politics alone was abandoned to the 
Jack-of-all-trades. : 

This phenomenon—the depreciated currency of public character—was 
not peculiar to one party more than another. It was not even peculiar 
to this particular time. It has shown itself at various epochs—much in 
the same way as the small-pox or the plague—when favoured by insanitary 
conditions. . . . It would seem ag if the body politic is not unlike the 
human, and becomes more readily a prey to vermin when it has sunk into 
a morbid condition. 


History teaches that this morbid condition may be a frequently 
recurring and remediable malaise in the life of a nation. The 
evils which have grown with, and out of, the Party system are by 
no means incurable, as some would have us believe. But let 
us not prepare for ourselves new depths of delusion by imagining 
that they will vanish, together with the lawyer-politician and 
all our other troubles, in that resplendent new Era which is to 
dawn of its own accord ‘after the War.’ Judging by the 
utterances of pulpit and Press, there would appear to be a wide- 
spread hope, and in many cases a firm belief, that so soon as peace 
is restored, our social life and political institutions will all be 
miraculously changed, re-moulded nearer to our heart’s desire. 
We are told, for example, that the Army will return to civil 
life unanimously determined to put an end to the shams and 
shibboleths of Party government; that Capital and Labour will 
lie down together, forsaking their old ways of jealous strife; in 
fact, that all the problems which have vexed the nation’s soul 
and disturbed its peace will speedily be solved in a new era of 
sweet reasonableness and good citizenship. 

No doubt but that the discipline, the sacrifices and the suffer- 
ings of this War will leave the nation wiser and morally healthier 
than before, and that its purifying and enlightening influences 
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will be to some extent reflected even in the attitude of profes- 
sional politicians. But history has repeatedly proved that this 
vision of Utopia following upon some great upheaval is born of 
humanity’s most persistent delusion, namely, that the life and 
character of a people can be swiftly modified by means of a de- 
vastating war or a revolution. Discussing this delusion, Herbert 
Spencer says ‘ The difficulty of understanding that human nature, 
though indefinitely modifiable, can be modified but very slowly, 
appears to be surmountable by scarcely any of our parties, political — 
or philanthropic.’ ‘Empires fall, Ministries pass away,’ said a 
French philosopher after the upheaval of the Revolution, ‘ but 
Bureaux remain.’ In the enthusiasms born of such a struggle as 
the present War, we are all too apt to forget that the highly 
complex fabric of our modern society is the result of very slow 
processes of evolution and education, and not of any rapid process 
of manufacture or sudden regeneration ; furthermore, that so long 
as the character of the mass of citizens remains substantially 
unchanged, there can be no substantial change in their political 
institutions. 

To what extent, then, may we reasonably expect that the 
character of the British people will be modified as the result of 
the educative pressure of the present War? Will the change be 
sufficiently substantial, for instance, to produce an overwhelming 
movement of public opinion in favour of effective representative 
government, in the place of the present machine-made sham? 
Doubtless it will be strong enough to insist upon the maintenance 
of the principle of national service for the defence of the Empire, 
and it may possibly be sufficient to check for some time to come 
that perverted bias of class which has inspired our Trade Union 
leaders to insist on the restriction of output, and consequent 
national economic inefficiency. But unless the educative process 
has been such as to lead to a determined movement for the im- 
mediate reform of the Party system of government, no efforts 
at improvement in other directions are likely to be either fully 
effective or permanent. It is very evident that the Party Machine 
will not easily be destroyed ; to overcome the powerful interests 
which support it, will necessitate a determined struggle together 
with a systematic enlightenment of the electorate. For, as Mr. 
Oliver points out in the work from which I have quoted above, 

With the increase of wealth upon the one hand and the extension of 
the franchise on the other, the party system has gradually become a vested 
interest upon an enormous scale, like the liquor trade of which we hear 
so much, or the haute finance, of which perhaps we hear too little. Rich 
men are required in politics for the reason that it is necessary to feed 
and clothe the steadily increasing swarms of mechanics who drive, and keep 
in repair, and add to that elaborate machinery, by means of which the 


sovereign people is cajoled into the belief that its Will prevails. 
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Because of the nation’s gradual perception of the fact that 
in this War it has been engaged in a life-and-death struggle, 
which directly concerns every member of the community, public 
opinion has been converted, largely against its previous convic- 
tions, to accept universal military service and other self-denying 
ordinances requisite for the defence of the Realm. This con- 
version of the nation, chiefly due to its instinct of race-preservation, 
is to-day clearly reflected in the utterances of the same political 
leaders who, before the War, were eloquent advocates of flabby 
cosmopolitanism and laisser-faire, exponents of the type of social 
reform which proclaims the rights of the individual citizen without 
reference to any corresponding duties. In their timely conver- 
sion, these politicians are playing to the gallery, after the manner 
of their kind. The scene has been shifted, but the craft of the 
demagogue is directed, as before, to vote-catching for his own 
ends. Clearly, he hopes, trusting to the short memory of his 
audience, that ‘when the boys come home,’ the sins of his past 
will be forgiven and forgotten in the utter relief of the task ac- 
complished, and that he will be permitted in due course to resume 
business at the old stand, with the old stock-in-trade. The vested 
interests that will encourage and support him in so doing are many 
and powerful. The successful evolution of a genuine, self-govern- 
ing democracy for the British Empire must depend, therefore, 
upon the capacity of .the electorate to display collective intelli- 
gence and energy in a measure sufficient, firstly, to eradicate the 
Party Machine in politics, and thereafter to concentrate its efforts 
on the creation of such a system of national education as will pre- 
vent the recurrence of the evils which the Machine has produced. 
In this, as in the prosecution of the War, it will be necessary for 
every patriotic citizen to play his part, however humble. If the high 
ideals evoked by the present conflict are to materialise hereafter, 
the same uncompromising energies must be brought to bear upon 
the reconstruction of our political institutions as have been dis- 
played in the destruction of Prussian militarism. In that event, 
and in that event only, the nation will seek and find political 
leaders differing in ideals and in practice from the type of lawyer- 
politician which, under the Party system, has constituted the 
majority of our lawgivers and rulers during the past generation. 
To quote Mr. Oliver once more, ‘ A people may be known to some 
extent by the leaders whom it has chosen to follow.’ In other 
words, every nation gets the government it deserves. We have 
professed to be a democracy, but all our recent history emphatic- 
ally proves the truth which Plato propounded more than two 
thousand years ago, namely, that no form of government suffers 
so swiftly as democracy from lack of efficient and patriotic leader- 
ship. In the piping times of peace and prosperity, lawyership 
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may take its place and make bold show of popular catchwords, 
but in the day of ordeal by battle, the wordspinner’s network 
becomes a poor defence. 

No small measure of optimism is required to justify us in 
hoping that all the pernicious individualism and sentimentalism 
which have been directed to mislead the masses in Great Britain 
during the past forty years can be dissipated, and their results era- 
dicated, by the sudden educative influences of the present struggle, 
great though these undoubtedly are. Even after the most devastat- 
ing crisis, human nature tends to revert to the habits of life and 
modes of thought acquired during a long formative period. The 
process of evolution is essentially a matter of actions and reactions. 
Every new factor (such as the present War) is a permanent force, 
modifying to some extent the movement determined by pre- 
existing forces; but he would need to be a bold man who would 
venture to prophesy the nature and result of the changes which 
our national experience of the past three years will eventually 
effect in our social and political institutions. 

The democratic form of government, based on a just system 
of popular representation, is, in the words of Mill, ‘ the ideal type 
of the most perfect polity.’ But, as the wisdom of the ancients 
discovered long ago, and all the greatest thinkers have since 
declared, it is also the most sensitive and delicate, and more 
directly exposed than any other to the dangers which arise from 
any deterioration of the positive political morality of the country. 
No form of government is more completely dependent upon the 
moral quality of its leadership, or, in other words, upon a strong 
admixture of the aristocratic principle (as defined by Plato) in 
its direction. The unsatisfactory and often spurious type of 
democracy which has been evolved in Great Britain has frequently 
been held by contemporary critics, native and foreign, to indicate 
symptoms of national decadence. Thanks to the conclusive 
evidence produced by this War, we are now entitled to reject this 
gloomy diagnosis and to maintain that there is no lack of virile 
character in the nation as a whole. We are also happily justified 
in ascribing the substitution of lawyership for leadership, which 
has been so conspicuous a feature of our recent history, to tran- 
sient and remediable conditions and not to any organic disease 
of the body politic. These conditions, as already stated, have 
arisen out of the economic and social changes which occurred, 
coincident with the development of industrialism, during the 
nineteenth century, a period of rapidly changing political environ- 
ment and consequent disturbance of the nation’s political 
functions. 

In the overwhelming proofs which the people of Great Britain 
and the Dominions overseas have given of undiminished vitality 
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and undeteriorated character, lies our best hope for the evolution 
hereafter of a genuine and efficient democracy for the Empire. 
Let but the same qualities of courage, adaptability and self- 
sacrifice be applied to the reorganisation of the State in peace, 
and our false democracy will assuredly be replaced by something 
more worthy and more truly representative of the nation. But 
for the attainment of this consummation, the energies of all 
patriotic citizens will need to be mobilised and led with the samé 
determination as those which have been directed against the 
enemy in the field. The enemy within our gates will undoubtedly 
fight to the last ditch, and will use poisonous gas of several new 
kinds. At all costs they will endeavour to gain time, to divert 
attention from the weak spots in their defences, to patch up with 
the electorate an inconclusive peace. 

For the establishment of this new democracy and for the 
honest reform of politics in our midst, it will be necessary to 
strike while the iron of good intentions is hot, to seize the oppor- 
tunities of the present and immediate future, and to prevent the 
attention of the voter from being distracted from those remedial 
measures which are immediately essential. In the first instance 
it will be necessary to convince the nation at large of the simple 
yet fundamental truth, that there can be no relief from the evil 
tyranny of machine-made administration nor any true self- 
government unless and until the representatives of the people in 
Parliament are held strictly and directly responsible to their 
constituents and to no other authority. It would seem, indeed, 
inconceivable that the millions of men who have faced the realities 
of life and death in the trenches should ever again consent to the 
possibility of being represented for purposes of government by 
some plutocratic alien of doubtful loyalty, elected by the orders 
of a soul-less machine ; but it is unfortunately quite conceivable 
that their efforts to rid the country of this incubus may lack the 
necessary organisation and leadership. 

Under the conditions at present existing, the House of 
Commons has not only ceased to be in any true sense representa- 
tive of the British people, but it has also ceased to be even a 
directly responsible body, inasmuch as the voting and opinions of 
its members are controlled by the Cabinet and by the Party 
Machines behind them. In a thoughtful article on ‘ Political 
Reconstruction,’ Mr. Harold Cox, in the Edinburgh Review 
(January 1916), defines it as the crux of the present situation 
that the nation should have a responsible and representative 
House of Commons capable of giving effect to its decisions—that 
is to say, emancipated from Cabinet control. This vital reform, 
as he justly observes, can only be effected by the constituencies 
themselves. ‘As long as they are content to accept as their 
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representatives the nominees of a party organisation, the House 
of Commons cannot regain its old position. It will remain a 
useless, costly, and a discredited survival of a once-famous 
assembly.’ 

An acute and disinterested observer of our political institu- 
tions, Mr. Cox perceives clearly that the possibility of uprooting 
the evils of the existing system must depend, first and last, upon 
the local and national patriotism of individual citizens. ‘The 
present elector is what Providence and the Party Machine have 
made him.’ Preoccupied with the insistent problems of his own 
daily existence, confused by the clamour of rival showmen and 
bagmen shouting their several political nostrums, generally un- 
educated in citizenship or contemptuously tired of the whole 
unsavoury business of politics, he gives his vote to a candidate of 
whom he knows nothing, who in his turn makes lavish promises 
of loaves and fishes, of ‘ninepence for fourpence,’ insurance 
against unemployment, and-other similar appeals to the suffrage 
of the inefficient and thriftless. By means of these devices your 
naturalised German-Jew or alien adventurer becomes the repre- 
sentative of a British constituency (in return for a solid subscrip- 
tion to the funds of the Party Machine which nominates him). 
And the result is proclaimed as a triumph of self-governing 
democracy. 

Because of these things it has been the fashion in recent 
years for many of the better classes of citizens to abstain from 
taking any part in elections and in public affairs, thus exposing 
them more and more to the tender mercies of the professional 
politician. At the same time the working classes have gradually 
come to regard the whole thing as an interesting but essentially 
sordid game of Ins and Outs. The truth has been generally 
ignored that every member of the community is directly con- 
cerned in the dangers which threaten the State as the result of 
such a condition of affairs. The process of demoralisation there- 
from resultant can only be arrested, as Mr. Harold Cox observes, 


If the leading men in each constituency, whatever he their rank in life, 
will work together to secure the election of candidates who shall represent 
that constituency and nothing else. The first step towards reform must 
be a resolve by the constituencies to free themselves from party control, 
and that resolve can only be reached through the individual effort of the 
men prominent in each constituency. 


It would appear reasonable to hope that the spirit of intelli- 
gent patriotism and public duty which has been evoked by the 
War will be sufficient to produce and direct this resolve to a 
successful conclusion. The constituencies have had several 
striking object-lessons of the deplorable results of the present 
system during the past two years, in the cases of those Members 
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of Parliament who have openly defied the opinions of the electors 
and worked against the nation’s cause at home and abroad, while 
continuing to draw their unearned salaries. Cases such as those 
of Mr. Ponsonby and Mr. Trevelyan should be sufficient to 
convince the man in the street of the ignominious futility of the 
present system of representation. The time is ripe, therefore, 
for an organised movement to abolish the payment of Members 


out of the national Exchequer and to allow the constituencies to - 


revert to the ancient and common-sense practice of paying their 
representatives out of local funds. By means of this fundamental 
reform every constituency would be placed in a position to call 
its Member to account—an essential point in the constitutional 
relationship—and would no longer be exposed to the risk of 
having to endure without redress cynical truculence of the 
Macdonald-Trevelyan type. 

Everything must depend in the last resort upon the con- 
stituencies and upon their readiness to exert themselves to secure 
the reforms which shall make Parliament to represent once more 
national, as opposed to private and party, interests. In other 
words, fulfilment of the hope of the nation’s eventually attaining 
to ‘ the ideal type of the most perfect polity ’ hangs, firstly, upon 
organised initiative by the leading spirits in the constituencies 
and ultimately upon the better education of the electorate in 
social, civic, and economic knowledge. ‘The learning of the 
few is despotism,’ says Bacon, ‘the learning of the many is 
liberty.’ If the British Empire is to achieve its ideals of an 
intelligent and principled democracy, or (to put the matter on 
lower grounds of expediency) if it is to succeed in the impending 
world-struggle for industrial and commercial supremacy, it is 
essential that our national system of education should be com- 
pletely remodelled to meet the needs and aspirations of the 
people. Side by side with improved methods of vocational and 
technical education, the rising generation must be systematically 
taught not only to understand the social and economic factors 
which affect every member of the community individually, but 
also to take an active and intelligent interest in the collective 
welfare of the community and of the nation. That is to say, the 
system of politically directed education, which has tended to 
develop excessive individualism and class-bias in our midst, must 
be replaced by something more rational and more patriotic, by 
methods of teaching which shall aim, above all, at inculcating in 
the young the elementary duties of citizenship. A true sense of 
individual obligation to the State can never be suddenly inspired : 
it must be absorbed during the formative period of youth by 
process of education. 

Only by process of education can political abuses be _per- 
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manently cured. For this reason, social, political, and economic 
reformers in all parts of the Empire are now generally agreed 
that if our national system of education is to counteract the 
demoralising results of modern industrial conditions, it must be 
prepared to study and to adopt certain of the principles success- 
fully applied in other countries—notably in the United States, 
in Germany, and in Japan. It is impossible to compare the - 
official documents issued by the educational authorities of White- 
hall during the past decade with (for example) the educational 
legislation and methods -of the State of Wisconsin and not to 
find therein the explanation of many causes of our present dis- 
advantages. The benefits derived by the nation, and inciden- 
tally by the individual, under the Wisconsin system (which has 
incorporated in its curriculum all the essentials of the German 
continuation schools) are incontestable. Its economic benefits 
to the United States, and their immediate effects upon industrial 
conditions in Great Britain, have been convincingly set forth 
in the remarkable work Eclipse or Empire recently produced by 
Professor 8. Gray and Mr. T. Turner. The deliberate policy of 
the educational authorities in the United States and in Germany 
is based, be it noted, on recognition of the fact that the security 
and well-being of the State depend upon something more than 
the production of an efficient economic man. In the typical 
Report issued by the Wisconsin Commission for the extension 
of industrial and agricultural training in 1911 much stress was 
laid upon the necessity for developing not only the individual’s 
professional skill, but a high sense of citizenship. 


A truly democratic education [said the Commission] must develop 
insight into the connexion and relation of the interest of all citizens alike, 
and especially of our country; it must take care that that interest mani- 
fests itself in the exercise of patriotic self-sacrifice, justice, self-control, 
co-operative spirit and rational hygiene, sensible frugal habits of living. 
. . . If we train the prospective industrial mechanical worker from early 
youth to make him feel that he is a part—however small a part—of the 
larger whole of the nation, to which he is inseparably tied by all his 
interest, then he will be more or less able to counteract and modify, if 
not to annul, the evil tendencies of modern industrial life. We should 
not forget that economic and social conditions are not only the product of 
natural laws but to no small degree they are the product of the moral 
and educational standards of the people. 

There is no doubt that courses.in hygiene, sanitation, protective 
devices in machinery as well as the courses in citizenship, are indispensable 
in these schools. They are seldom or never omitted in the best continuation 
schools abroad. In practically every continuation class in Munich a boy 
has to take one hour a week of this training for four years. The cumula- 
tive effect of this upon citizenship is very great, as well as upon the health 
and stamina of the race, and cannot be underestimated. 

The combating of political corruption, as well as physical disease, is 
one of the great by-products of this work, the effect of which has not been 
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fully understood in connexion with other correlated movements in Ger- 
many. Sanitary conditions of factories, sanitary conditions of homes, 
progress towards health and the fighting of disease, the economies prac- 
tised by the cutting down of injuries and of sickness caused by carelessness 
in factories, the cheapening of industrial insurance—all come from this 
source. 


Few will be prepared to deny that, as compared with these 


ideals and methods, the existing system of national education in 


Great Britain is extremely unsatisfactory. As applied in our 
schools, or proclaimed from the political platform, it has gener- 
ally been of a nature to make the individual oblivious of his 
obligations to the State while egotistically disposed to insist on 
his personal or class rights. It is impossible to deny the fact that 
the policy of the Board of Education, as reflected (for example) 
in its Code of Regulations for Elementary Schools in England 
or its Suggestions for the Teaching of History (1914), has been 
such as to inculcate a vague humanism rather than any healthy 
instinct of nationalism. Our system of State education has in 
fact been made to reflect the opinions and promote the purposes 
of vote-catching politicians, who have kept the spectre of mili- 
tarism before the eyes of the people and led them to confound it 
with legitimate patriotism. In many parts of the country there 
certainly existed before the War a very general tendency amongst 
teachers in our elementary schools to preach unhealthy doctrines 
of flabby cosmopolitanism. It could hardly be otherwise, indeed, 
since many of these teachers had been brought up in the pacific 
creed that Englishmen could afford to sleep comfortably in their 
beds because, thanks to the wisdom of their rulers, war had been 
finally relegated to the barbarous past. 

These false ideas, at all events, have now been eradicated in 
the stern school of bitter experience. But the complacent 
temperament and the short-sighted individualism which have 
been inculcated with them in the present generation are likely 
to persist, and, unless sternly discouraged by a strong force of 
public opinion, to hinder the nation in its task of setting its house 
in order. It will need a League of Patriots, concentrating its 
undivided energies on essentials, to secure the immediate reforms 
of our systems of Parliamentary representation and education, 
without which the ideal of a true democracy can never be realised. 
To check these reforms, all the vested interests of the Party 
Machine, all the influence of cosmopolitan finance and other 
powers of darkness in high places will assuredly combine. Every 
effort will be made to confuse public opinion, to distract it from 
these essentials, by the clamorous discussion of side-issues, Tariff 
Reform, Female Suffrage, Capital and Labour, the Defence of 
the Empire, Alien Immigration—all these and many other ques- 
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tions will be forced to the front. Will the collective intelligence 
of the nation rise to the occasion and realise that without a radical 
reform of the House of Commons there can be no real hope of 
improvement in any of these matters nor any substantial pro- 
gress in our social and political conditions? Given this funda- 
mental reform, with the consequent overthrow of the Party 
Machine, and all these things may be added unto us. 

Similarly in the matter of education. No permanent progress 
can be hoped for in this direction until the government of the 
Empire shall have been reorganised to secure effective representa- 
tion of the people and the direct responsibility of Members of 
Parliament to their constituents. To attain this all-important 
end the impulse must be created and directed that shall defeat 
at the next election all the vested interests which live by, and for, 
the Party Machine. These interests are formidable and well 
organised, but if the present tide be taken at the flood they must 


surely be overcome. 
J. O. P. Brann. 
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AMERICA AND ‘DO UT DES’ 





A QUARTER of a century ago a visitor to Washington, looking in 
upon its Senate Chamber, would have been inevitably attracted 
to the venerable and distinguished presence of the senior Senator 
from Massachusetts. That good old Commonwealth has always 
been very happy in the selection of her senators, but in George 
Frisbie Hoar as in no other man of our time the selection was 
truest to type. For Hoar was the embodiment of the New Eng- 
land attributes. Moralist, statesman, philosopher ; a humorist of 
the order of Sydney Smith, full of a poetic sensibility and inspira- 
tion, and just about as opportunist as Oliver Cromwell. When 
his mind had been made up, and as far as my exploration of it 
extended it was always made up, you might as well endeavour to 
vibrate Plymouth Rock. Hoar was invited by two Presidents to 
undertake the American Embassy in London. Happily for him- 
. self, if not for us, he put the tempting proposal by without a 
moment’s hesitation. For this splendid old gentleman was the 
most formidable and unsparing critic of anything like legislative 
excess at Westminster. Regarding it as the ‘ mother of parlia- 
ments,’ it must be even as Caesar’s wife. On one occasion in a 
speech in the Senate he defined his attitude to this country in 
these few happy words : 


I claim the right to express my opinion however vigorously on any 
legislation coming from Westminster because my home sentiment attaches 
itself to England just a very little less than it does to Massachusetts, and 
I am no whit less jealous of England’s good name and fame than of our 
own. 


I think if we here to-day approach the Great American Pro- 
blem at all, it should be in that spirit. The inclination for now 
more than two years, in the case of all who like the writer have 
loved the Great Republic, has been just to look the other way and 
change the conversation, and the result of this attitude has been 
an entire want of knowledge in America as to how we here feel 
and why we feel it. 
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In this time of a deep discouragement let us memorise Senator 
Hoar’s eulogy of his devoted friend Edward Everett Hale : 


I have learned from him the great virtue of Hope; to judge men by 
their merits and not their faults; to understand that the currents of 
History are determined by great and noble motives, and not by mean and 
base motives. 


Let us also hope with Hoar that the currents of History are 
determined in the long run ‘ by great and noble motives.’ Good 
friends there are here of ‘ American relations’ whose opinion is en- 
titled to respect and who say ‘ We welcome the fact that the foolish 
era of gush and slobber is ended, for it was never reciprocal, and in 
the days at hand, when all the conditions of a mutual self-respect 
have been first created, we shall build on the only enduring founda- 
tions as between nations—that of Do ut Des.’ 

Do ut Des! ‘ What price’ an alliance with an Empire, the 
‘Greatest Show on Earth’; armed to the teeth; the very spear- 
head of the Ages; far too potential at last and too invulnerable 
to be even an object of jealousy outside. With such an Empire 
as that, what is not the value of a trading privilege; what again 
is not the value of its Naval guarantee; the guarantee of a 
guarantor who can be trusted to deliver the goods? 

For a few years past there has been in the United States a 
small body of men of eminence and high character—ex-Presidenit 
Taft, Dr. Nicholas Murray-Butler, and others—who hold the 
view that the world’s peace in the days to come can best be 
maintained by threats; that some international police force can 

be organised which will proceed to put handcuffs on disorderly 
nations. I have neither time nor inclination to chase this remark- 
able rainbow : enough to say that the world is still full of align- 
ments of the most inequitable order, and that only the fear of war 
makes possible from time to time the necessary adjustments. 
Suppose ten years since this new ‘ Holy Alliance’ of Mr. Taft’s 
had been existent: how could Turkey have been evicted from 
Europe? And yet we all admit the day of that great eviction 
has dawned. This ‘ War on War’ Party has now been joined by, 
of all men, the President of the United States, and it needed 
only such a strange and formidable recruit to amplify the objec- 
tions to a project which has attracted here the big battalions of 
the thoughtless and optimist. The idea can be dealt with by the 
light of recent history, very shortly. It presupposes that all the 
great nations meet at the ill-omened Hague and jointly and 
severally declare that they will do certain things, knowing all 
the time that their solemn engagements are mere ‘scraps of 
paper.’ These well-intentioned Conferences in the past at the 
Hague have been the very stalking-horse selected by Germany to 
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enable her the better to approach her prey, having lulled the prey 
to a sense of false security. 

Before venturing further into this domain of wholly unsecured 
guarantees—guarantees which my valued friend the late Senator 
Jones of Nevada was wont to describe as ‘ oral collateral ’—let us 
look at the Hague Agreement signed on the 18th of October 1907. 
It is entitled in American jurisprudence ‘ue ‘Convention between 


the United States and other Powers respecting the rights and ~ 


duties of neutral Powers and persons in case of war on land.’ 
I content myself with quoting Article IT: 


Belligerents are forbidden to move across the territory of a neutral 
Power troops; or convoys, either of munitions of war or supplies. 


Observe that the United States says solemnly ‘I forbid.’ The 
nations there represented, all save wise China, signed and 
executed this identic and magnificent ‘forbidding.’ With such a 
writing on such a wall Belgium could well say ‘ What need have 
I of National Service? The great nations, and chiefly I rely on 
the United States, guarantee the inviolability of my soil’; and 
yet, relying on these paper interdicts, her women have been 
raped, her little children mutilated, her men enslaved as no 
Africans bought in the New Orleans slave-market were ever 
enslaved. 

Here then was the honest attempt of the United States to 
declare a certain thing as a condition of international law. Per- 
haps no nation of all those nations in conference was so deeply 
concerned as the United States to establish this law. Japan 
was at that time believed to be in secret negotiation to 
secure under cover of a business arrangement a Pacific port 
from Mexico, while on the Atlantic seaboard the Danish 
West Indies and also Cuba were the natural gates of entry 
through ‘ neutral territory’ should ever the naval forces of any 
European nation desire a base of attack. Certainly Clause Two 
of this Hague treaty lacked nothing that the United States could 
do to buttress it. The Senate which is a part of the treaty-making 
Power confirmed it, as also the President and his Secretary of 
State, and yet when the German Armies proceeded to ‘ hack their 
way through ’ little unprepared Belgium, and we treated that 
violation as the causa causans why we should enter the War, 
President Wilson actually went before this very body—this so- 
called ‘ League to Enforce Peace ’—and in a speech of which the 
terminology showed the most precise consideration, declared that 
‘with the causes of this great War we are not concerned.’ Is it 

conceivable that the small nations on their road to such capital 
punishment as now will ever again walk into these Hague parlours? 
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And yet this is the sole contribution to lasting Peace which a Pre- 
sident and an ex-President of the greatest neutral nation can 
suggest to a listening world! And not only did President Wilson, 
Belgium being raped, demand neutrality from his fellow-citizens, 
but actually ‘ neutrality in thought.’ A hundred million white 
people were required to read all that their Legislature and their 
Executive had solemnly committed them to do, but they were 
also to be ‘ neutral in thought,’ as who should say ‘ My senses 
indeed tell me that black is still black, but my President requires 
of my reason that I shall ‘‘ see red,’’ for ‘‘ with the causes of this 
war we are not concerned.’’ ’ 

And yet this is what a great Secretary of State, Elihu Root, 
and the highest authority on international law, said, on the 15th 
of February 1916, of the Hague agreement : 


The law protecting Belgium which was violated was our law and the 
law of every other civilised country. Our interest in having it main- 
tained as the law of nations was a substantial, valuable, permanent 
interest. . . . The invasion of Belgium was a breach of contract with us 
for the maintenance of a law of nations which was the protection of our 
peace, and that interest which sustained the contract justified an objection 
to its breach. There was here no question of interfering in the quarrels 
of Europe. We had a right to be neutral and we are neutral as to the 
quarrel between Germany and France; but when as an incident to the 
prosecution of that quarrel Germany broke the law which we were entitled 
to have preserved, and which she had agreed with us to preserve, we were 
entitled to be heard in the assertion of our own national right. A single 
official expression by the Government of the United States, a single sen- 


, tence denying assent and recording disapproval of what Germany did in 


Belgium would have given to the people of America that leadership to 
which they were entitled in their earnest groping toward the light. It 
would have ranged behind American leadership the conscience and morality 
of the neutral world. It would have brought to American diplomacy the 
respect and strength of loyalty to a great cause. But it was not to be. 


Thus the very Chief Magistrate who never lifted a finger when 
Germany drove a thousand parks of artillery through the law of 
the American Republic now invites us all to join ex-President 
Taft’s so-called “ League to Enforce Peace’! It is bad enough 
to betray Belgium to her undoing, which all those neutral signa- 
tories did, but what of the verdict and the vengeance of History— 
of History which is only one long category of the stealth and the 
remorselessness of Justice, however laggard its footsteps? 

We are destined no doubt after the War to hear much more 
from this ‘ League to Enforce Peace.’ I hope that the British 
Empire may be persuaded by the dread spectacle of Belgium to 
leave any and every conference of a nature so futile and pernicious 
severely alone. That way, we now see, madness lies. There at 
the Hague the weaker nations enter a fool’s paradise and are 
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undone, while the bigger brothers discover only a grave for their 
self-respect. The leading Administration newspaper is the New 
York Times. In its issue of February 20 this organ declares with 
some frankness : 

Americans feel a growing impatience at the delay in declaring our pur- 
pose to defend ourselves and in taking the measures necessary to that 
end. Our commerce is suffering in a degree which will presently have a 
disastrous effect upon national prosperity, but that is secondary. We 
have been put down, trodden upon, bullied; we have been subjected to 
outrage, insult, and humiliation such as no nation can bear without loss 
of self-respect ; we have been humbled in the eyes of the world and in our 
own eyes, and the longer we wait the greater the certainty that the last 
fatal provocation will be given. Action is overdue. 


I hope, in the anxiety I experience lest this ‘League to 
Enforce Peace’ should obtain a footing in these islands, that I 
have not in any way reflected upon the character or capacity of 
the Chief Magistrate of that great and friendly nation which the 
event of the next few days is likely to show up as our ally in arms. 
In deciding such an issue as that of peace or war it is not possible 
to weigh and balance action as though some one or two or ten 
signatories of a joint promissory note had allowed the note to go 
to protest. War, even a chivalrous and ‘glorious’ war, is in 
these days an arbitrament so hellish that I can thoroughly under- 
stand, if not sympathise with, the mind of a man who says ‘I 
will not let loose such dogs at the bidding of any court of honour.’ 
Let us in England bring the consideration much nearer home 
before we trespass across those lawns at the White House. There 
were in the Cabinet which included Sir Edward Grey two 
members either of whom, had this community been a Republic, 
might well have been its President. Both these men are honour- 
able, courageous, and scrupulous men ; yet so awful, as they saw 
it, was to be the march of the legions, that had they filled the 
position and enjoyed the prerogative of the American President 
they would have kept us out of this War, at least until it was too 
late for our Empire to save mankind. Only an unmatched moral 
courage has enabled President Wilson to achieve what he has 
achieved. Certainly no President since Buchanan could have 
attained to such heights of self-immolation. In this Princeton 
Professor the United States has indeed discovered a very remark- 
able personality. His place in History who shall declare it? As 
his great predecessor Lincoln once said to a young lady who had 
insisted on his judgment of her poetry, ‘For those who admire 
that kind of thing, it is just what they would admire.’ 
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7 ‘THe Day or ‘ Do ut DES’ 

The few pages that remain of this paper can, unlike their 
ur- predecessors, be written currente calamo. Lord Balfour’s Com- 
nat mittee has reported, and the Empire carols like a skylark uncaged. 
e The Committee might have been content to give us its Report in 
. that single phrase with which Bismarck electrified the Reichstag 
we (July 7, 1879) : Germany ‘can no longer afford to be the dupe 
ur of an honest conviction ’ ; and he added ‘In the domain of political 
ast economy the abstract doctrines of science leave me perfectly cold, 

my only standard of judgment being experience.’ 

to Just a year ago’ in the pages of this Review I set out in detail 
;I the causes which led up to the Monroe Doctrine—a Doctrine 
of which Bismarck so recently as 1896 stigmatised as ‘an incredible 
he impertinence to the rest of the world.’ 
| Very briefly summed up, I expressed in that paper the opinion 
yle that Germany, when once united after the war of 1870, felt the 
en immediate necessity of a Greater Germany to expand into, and 
go that this expansion could only with safety to Europe be into the 
in American Continent, south of Panama, and that, Brazil, Chile, 
or- and the Argentine once under the German flag, Europe could 
‘T have and still can have. Peace. I pointed out that there is no R 
r.’ power in the United States to keep Germany out of Brazil, nor 
ne indeed to keep the German Navy, if in being after this War, out 
re of New York Harbour. And seeing that Canning had invented 
xO" the Monroe Doctrine and had submitted the proposal to President 
ic, Monroe, so also for now a hundred years our Fleet, and that alone, 
rr had maintained the Doctrine, thereby incurring for England a 
WwW princely heritage, the detestation of every German everywhere. 
he But it is quite time the Chancelleries were informed of an inci- 
né dent of the greatest historic importance as we can to-day see it, q 
00 and on which the Algeciras Conference turned. The Kaiser had, i 
-al and with considerable difficulty, overcome the objection of Presi- . 
ia dent Roosevelt that the United States should send representatives 4 
we to that Conference. Why to his own utter undoing the Kaiser 4 
~ persevered in this inclusion of any American deputation who can q 
ie. - say? But the fact remains that he promised privately in writing q 
as that, if his illustrious friend the President disagreed with any a 
ne condition advanced at this Conference by Berlin, he the All- 4 


Highest pledged himself to withdraw it. The Algeciras Confer- 4 
ence brought Europe, as we all know, to the very ragged edge q 
of war because the Central Empires stood behind the Kaiser’s 
demand for the cession to Germany by Morocco of the port of 


**The Monroe Doctrine and the Great War,’ February 1916 
Vou. LXXXI—No. 481 2N 
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Mogador on the Atlantic coast, which port as a central station for 
a vast German Fleet would have pointed a pistol equally at the 
head of Spithead and Fire Island. Holding Mogador, a German 
Fleet could thus have reached New York ahead of a British Fleet, 
and again could have reached Rio Harbour ahead of an American 
Fleet. Thus the possession of this Moroccan port would have 
done as much for Germany, and would have gone as far to make 
the Monroe Doctrine untenable, as if we to-day ceded Ireland to 
Germany. At the very last moment, when war seemed inevitable, 
Germany, to the amazement of the conferees at Algeciras, with- 
drew this demand, and probably few there are of that illustrious 
gathering who know to this day that the magic solvent was but 
a private cable overnight from the President to the Kaiser holding 
the latter to his written word. For many, many years now 
Germany has seen her ‘ manifest destiny’ on the Amazon and 
the Orinoco; the British Fleet, and that alone, has continued to 
obscure this bright vision of her ‘ national evolution.’ 

Speaking at Washington so lately as the 25th of January, 
Senator Root, who is one of the very few men to know the secret 
history of the State Department of which he was the brilliant 


chief, said : 


The present War which is raging in Europe was begun upon an avowal 

of principles of national action that no reasonable and thoughtful neutral 
ought to ignore. The central principle was that a State exigency and State 
interest is superior to those rules of morality which control individuals. 
. . . Upon that principle it was declared that there was no obligation upon 
a nation to keep the faith of a treaty if it did not suit its interests. . . . 
It doesn’t matter much what you and I think about these things, it 
doesn’t matter that I think they were immoral and criminal, as I do. 
. . - What does matter is that approximately one half the entire military 
power of this world supports that proposition. And I say to you, and I 
wish I could say it to every American, if that principle of national 
conduct be approved in the struggle that is pending, be approved by the 
free people of America, be approved by the conscience of the civilised 
world, then our American freedom will surely die, and die while we live. 
_ Look, for a minute, at the German Note proposing a peace conference, 
which used a phrase which aptly describes the concrete application of the 
principle about which I am talking. It said ‘ We were forced to take the 
sword for justice and for liberty of national evolution.’ Liberty of 
‘national evolution’! It was national evolution that overran Serbia. It 
was national evolution that crushed Belgium. . . . The world is partitioned 
—Asia, Africa, Australasia, the Islands of the Sea, all are taken up— 
except America. And we stand here with the Monroe Doctrine against 
the push and sweep of that mighty world tendency ‘ National Evolution.’ 

How long will the Monroe Doctrine be worth the paper it was written 
on in 1823 if that condition is to go on? .. . The Monroe Doctrine is not 
international law. It has been maintained by three things. In the first 
place, the men of Monroe’s time never thought of such a thing as 
not being ready to fight for their rights. They were Belgians, those 
people! The second has been that the balance of power in Europe has 
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been so even, so close, and everybody has been so doubtful about what 
the other fellows were going to do, that nobody found it worth while to 
take on a row with the United States. And the third was England’s Fleet. 
Now I ask what that Monroe Doctrine will be worth if we aren’t ready to 
protect it? . . . We have reached a point now where we can say that a 
prudent man will see that it is necessary for us to prepare to defend our 
rights. For why shouldn’t this principle of national aggression be 
applied to us? Why shouldn’t it be applied to South and Central America 
and the West Indies? Here we all are rich, undefended, supine—fair 
game for anybody who wants ‘ national evolution.’ 


Let us now see on what common ground of enlightened self- 
interest the British Empire and the United States can meet. 
Let us exclude mere sentiment for the best of reasons that none 
exists. We are not directly interested in the Monroe Doctrine 
beyond that, held weakly and by a weak, unorganised people, it is a 
menace to our future peace. Should Germany expand there below 
Panama, marshalling after her thorough and scientific fashion all 
the native labour of the southern Continent, her ‘evolution’ 
satisfied, nay sated, Europe might enjoy peace. But if Germany 
did so expand she would become immensely wealthy and could 
therefore build up such a Sea Power as the world has not yet 
known. But in this War Germany has so polluted the ocean that 
it is right to deprive her permanently of the sea power which 
she has abused, and only by ringing her round with hostile tariffs 
and thus sterilising all her overseas trade can we do this. If the 
United States were to say to the South American Republics ‘ Join 
our Tariff League in order to chase Germans off the sea, otherwise 
the fate of the Herreros will presently be yours,’ then no doubt 
the trade of Germany with the American Continent can be 
entirely destroyed, and if no overseas trade then no merchant 
marine, and if no merchant marine then, too, no German war- 
ships. It might be well perhaps, when asking the South American 
Republics whether they desire Prussia as their over-lord, to 
circulate amongst their peoples the Report of Senator Krivtsoff’s 
Commission appointed by the Czar to investigate German atroci- 
ties in Russia.*_ This Commission has done its work quite as 
thoroughly as did Lord Bryce’s Commission in the case of 
Belgium. The two following paragraphs may appear relevant 
when Pan-America comes to consider that ‘ incredible impertin- 
ence,’ the Monroe Doctrine, and how by discriminating tariffs it 
may alone be maintained : 


Dealing with the employment of corrosive acid shells for increasing the 
sufferings of men put hors de combat, the report says:—‘The enemy . . . 
pours burning and corrosive fluids over the Russian soldiers. . . . The 
effects of the use of acids are frightful. When it falls upon the body it 
burns deeply through the clothes, the skin at once begins to smoke, the 


? The Times, February 17. 
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flesh falls away from the bones, and the latter become carbonised. The 
men attacked with these acids generally expire in the most awful agonies. 
Jars containing a fluid for destroying eyesight have also been discovered 
in the possession of a German officer and soldiers who were taken prisoners.’ 

Another section deals with the torture of a wounded Cossack with a 
view to extorting information. The examining officer, when the Cossack 
did not reply to his questions, struck his victim with his fist, saying 
‘Speak up, you Russian swine!’ The man was then taken to a torture 


chamber, where he was stripped naked and placed upon a table. The- 


officer then attached an electric needle connected with a dynamo to the 
Cossack’s wounded leg and applied the torture for half an hour. The 
victim heroically refused to give any information, and the torturing 
process was repeated on the two following days. This proving unsuccess- 
ful, the officer applied a bar of red-hot iron and rubbed it over the Cossack’s 


feet. 


When Pan-America has prepared a Tariff League, and every 
act of Germany in this War brings its day nearer, Germans may 
recall too late the words of their illustrious economist Frederick 
List : 

The sea is the rich village common on which all the economic peoples 
of the world may turn their herds to graze. The man who has no share in 
the sea is thereby excluded from a share in the good things and honours of 
the world. He is the step-child of our dear Lord God. 

A Pan-America Conference (Canada of course included) will 
either abrogate the Monroe Doctrine or make it a part of Inter- 
national Law. Next, that great Commercial League should ally 
itself with England and the Empire, not merely for the sake of 
our Fleet, but because, by the accident of her geographical posi- 
tion, England at all times bars the ocean highroad from Hamburg 
to Panama. The argument from the map, and not from naval 
tons and guns, is all-important. Had Russia, for example, a 
Navy as perfected as ours, it would yet lose full half its value 
qua the United States and its Monroe Doctrine. The profound 
significance of the Mogador incident at Algeciras will be recog- 
nised by a glance at the map. What we require in return for 
our naval guarantee are certain trading privileges ; as for example 
that we should jointly agree that any tariff which England collects 
from America and America from England should be trebled as 
against Germany, and against any country trading with Germany 
whose tariffs are lower than our own. And next, our Empire and 
America should decide it ‘ off their own bats’ that, in the years 
to come, the building of any submarine by Germany automatically 
closes all our harbours and coaling stations to ships under the 
German flag. If Germany objects that it is unfair Hamburg 
should be undefended by submarines while Petrograd is defended, 
the reply is in a single word—Lusitania. After all Germany can 
obtain relief at any time from our excommunication tariff, but 
only from a change of heart. As our splendid friend Judge Gerard 
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replied to the gentleman in Berlin who assured him there were 
half a million Germans, devoted sons of the Fatherland and of 
military age, within the United States—said the American Ambas- 


. gador drily ‘We have more lamp-posts than that!’ Similarly we 


may hope that in the days after peace there may be found in 
Germany sufficient lamp-posts to hang Prussia’s murderers ; but 
that is Germany’s affair: our affair and America’s is the tariff. 
I conclude these lines with the expression of a strong convic- 
tion that the paramount issue in world politics to-day is, not the 
future of Turkey in Asia, nor even the irredentist upheaval of 
Slavs and Latins; it is the Monroe Doctrine. Permit Germany 
and perhaps Japan also to take their flags and their ‘ evolutional’ 
expansions to South America, and Europe may enjoy a permanent 
peace. That and no less is the prize we forfeit if, as in the past, 
we continue to ‘lend our Navy’ to the United States without so 
much as a courteous recognition on her part of so prodigious an 
accommodation. 
MoRETON FREWEN. 
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ON THE MANUFACTURING OF 
GRIEVANCES 


HERE in England there is certainly none of that clamouring for 
peace of which we hear so much in neutral and unfriendly lands. 
On the contrary, the whole nation is practically at one in de- 
manding that, until the Enemy is smitten hip and thigh, the 
Government shall not even hold parley with him. And we are 
proud that it is thus; firmly convinced too, that, until smitten 
he is, it will be thus, come what may ; barring a panic, of course. 
What folk may do in panic, no one can ever foretell; for the 
moment they are seized they lose their heads, and have nothing 
but blind instinct to guide them. Even English folk, therefore, 
might conceivably teke to clamouring, were there a panic. And 
as such things come more often than not quite groundlessly, 
a panic there may be unless precautions be taken. For in 
the present state of things there is much that might make for a 
panic : that even the most optimistic of officials must admit. 

It is in the street, as a rule, that panics begin, and among 
women and children, it must be remembered ; and in our streets 
there are more women and children by far than men, just now, 
women, too, for the most part, with nerves all ajar. Many of 
them are in sore grief, they have lost those very precious to them ; 
and many more are living under a heavy strain. They have 
husbands or sons at the Front, perhaps, and never know what 
a day may bring forth; or they have children who are a worry 
and care, who are out of hand, on the downward path,-now that 
there is no father at home to controlthem. And grief, worry 
and care all tell on nerves. Then very few women are leading 
their accustomed lives now ; many who have never worked before 
are working at terribly high pressure; while many who used 
to work hard are not working at all, are just loitering about in 
search of amusement, shopping, gazing in at shop windows. A 
fair section of those who before the War were living in comfort 
are now on very short commons, forced to pinch and save; 
while thousands, who were then in poverty, have more money 
than they know what to do with; and are spending it recklessly. 
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Things are abnormal all around, in fact, and that in itself is 
enough to set nerves ajar. 

Now, whenever nerves are ajar, there is, so history teaches, 
always a fair chance of a panic. Whether one comes or not, 
indeed, depends, in a great measure, on the food supply; 
not only on how much food there is, but on how it is distributed, 
whether with or without the manufacturing of grievances. 

Happily the great mass of the people here have been well 
fed since the War began, better fed, many of them, than ever 
before ; and plenty of good food soothes as well as strengthens. 
Could we be quite sure, that, as a nation, we shall be as well fed 
in 1917 and °18, as we were in 1915 and ’16, we might sleep 
well o’ nights so far as panics are concerned. Of that there is, 
however, no hope. Unless all statistics with regard to harvest 
yieldings and the carrying power of ships are at fault, a shortage 
of food is before us, is already within hail, nay, within touch. 
It will come inevitably ; and it would come, in some slight degree, 
even if the War were to end to-morrow. Last year we had 
enough and to spare, and we wasted much of it through sheer 
heedlessness. This year, although we may have enough to go 
round, it will go round barely : we shall certainly have none to 
waste. That is a point on which all experts agree. And it 
will go round only if it be dealt out fairly. If we all go share 
and share alike, so far as life’s necessaries are concerned, we shall 
all have as much as we need, although not quite so much, per- 
haps, as some of us would like. But even then there will be 
none to spare, none to waste. Should some of us therefore con- 
trive, by cunning devices, to secure more than our fair share of 
what there is, others will have to go hungry. Some are going 
hungry afready. 

For years I have been in fairly close touch with many women 
of the very sort that are always the first tosuffer when the food 
supply runs short, widows with young children, alone-standing 
old-age pensioners, spinsters whose strength is on the wane and 
with it their earnings. Many of them belong to the lower middle 
class, although most of them to the working class. And very 
decent women they are; as a whole, although there are of course 
rough specimens among them, some with whom it is a word and 
a blow, some who are fond of a glass, some who love gossip and 
don’t mind dirt one bit. Still, for the most part, they are 
respectable, hardworking women, women who have never had 
much in the way of comfort or pleasure, and have always had 
to fight more or less for their daily bread. 

At the best of times life for them is hard, and since the War 
it has been harder than evér. For war-work they of course 
cannot do; and although many of them have married sons or 
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think that they are being unjustly treated, being ‘put upon,’ 
as they would say—that others are eating what they and their 
children ought to have, that others have huge fires while their 
grates are cold. There was not a touch of this feeling among 
them last year at this time; now there is more than a touch, 
not only among them, but among many other working women, 


brothers at the Front, comparatively few have allowances; and - 
prices are terribly high. Thus they, unlike many of their hee 
fellows, have not been so well fed since the War as they were fact 
before ; and they were on scant rations even then. Already they by | 
are suffering from a shortage of food, of coal, of other things, too. any 
They are feeling the pinch in fact; they have been feeling it * 
indeed ever since the War began, the pinch that we must all. se 
now be prepared to feel more or less. And how they are bearing | fre 
it is a matter that touches us all; for, as they are bearing it now, tha 
a fair section of us all, of the whole nation, will bear it when 
our time comes. That may be taken for granted. And much - 
depends on how a fair section of the nation bears it. aa 
So far as I can judge, from such of them as I know, these hu; 
women, who have been feeling the pinch for more than two a6 
years, bore it, until quite recently, very bravely, wonderfully 
bravely, as bravely as the sons and brothers of whom they are de 
so proud bear what they have to bear inthe Trenches. They it. 
were, they felt, thus doing their bit, and they were bent on sh 
doing it well. Most of them are bearing it very bravely still. ns 
Only the other day, when I asked an olddame why she had not at 
applied for the half-crown grant to be added to her old-age ® 
pension, her answer was, ‘I did think of it, but I really couldn’t, 
for poor as we are, there’s a lot poorer.’ th 
She is eighty-six, and she and her daughter are living on Re 
12s. 6d. a week. tr 
A few days before, a neighbour of hers, who is seventy-two, T 
had stoutly refused to ask even for an old-age pension. ‘No, be 
= I won’t,’ she said determinedly, when I tried to persuade her. B 
‘I’ve 3s. 6d. a week from my son—he’s in France—and my th 
old man can still earn a bit, so I’ll just wait till the War’s over. ie 
The Government’s a lot to pay out just now, you see,’ she added x 
meditatively, after a pause; and there was the ring of real t 
sympathy in her voice as she spoke. i 
Still, things are not quite the same now, as they were, even e 
a few months ago. Then I never heard one of these women t 
grumble, never heard one complain. Nor should I hear them 
grumble or complain now, of that I am firmly convinced, were it é 
not that grievances have now been added to their other troubles. t 
It is not because they are feeling the pinch that some among them 
are losing heart, and waxing Ishmaelitish; but because they | 
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especially women with children. And all because, through 
heedlessness or sheer perversity, grievances have been manu- 
factured for them. The Sugar Regulation manufactured them 
by the legion, the very first month it was in force ; and the lack of 
any regulation for the distribution of coal manufactures them, 
on an even larger scale, whenever there is a spell of cold 
‘weather. The Sugar Regulation might, indeed, have been 
framed for the express purpose of manufacturing them. Of 
that here is proof. 

A woman telephoned to her grocer one day to inquire how 
much sugar he could send to her. He prompily replied eight 
pounds, and eight pounds were sent. Yet she had already a 
huge trunk packed with sugar, in her house; and there was not 
asingle child there. 

That very same day, as it chanced, another woman went into 
a shop to buy one pound of sugar, and she was sent away without 
it. For no sugar could be sold to her, she was informed, unless 
she spent 2s. at least on other groceries, and for that she had 
not money enough just then. She had no reserve of sugar 
at home ; and she might have had, for anything the grocer knew, 
@ dozen children. 

He was not to blame, of course; nor was the grocer to whom 
the other woman telephoned. They both did what the Sugar 
Regulation required them to do; and this Regulation, although 
trade-made, is practically State-sanctioned, we must not forget. 
The result none the less was flagrant injustice. It could hardly 
be anything else, indeed; for the Regulation itself is unjust. 
By making the amount of sugar one may buy depend solely on 
the amount of money one spends on other groceries—Java 
jelly, caviare, curry powder, all rank as groceries, while bread, 
milk and potatoes de not—it secures for the rich not only all 
they need, but much more, if they choose to ask for it; while 
it withholds from the poor what they do need, unless they have 
enough money to pay both for that and for other things, things 
that they perhaps do not need. 

For adults sugar is a luxury; for children it is practically 
a necessary; yet, under the Regulation, a wealthy spinster, or 
the childless wife of a well-paid war worker, may store or waste 
as much as she chooses ; while a casual labourer’s wife or widow, 
who has more children than she knows what to do with, may 
be left without an atom. The woman to whom the eight 
pounds was sent was free, of course, to use it to ice her cakes, 
feed her dog, or even make her fire burn brightly. | Meanwhile 
she to whom the one pound was denied must see her children 
suffer in health, because she had not the bit of sugar wherewith 
to render their pudding palatable. That is the sort of thing 
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to renounce her half-crown grant cheerfully, had tears in her eyes 
when I found her, one day, drinking her tea unsweetened. Her 
daughter had just returned from buying the week’s groceries, on 
which she had spent 1s. 6d.; and she had had to return withoiit 
sugar, as 2s. was all the money she had for groceries and sugar 
together. And that sort of thing has been going on for months 
and months, stirring up bad feeling and working havoc all round. 

That the Sugar Regulation would engender grievances was, 
from the first, a foregone conclusion. The marvel is that it has 
not led to open strife. It would have done so, I am inclined to 
think, but for the feeling there is among many poor women that 
whatever comes must be borne for the sake of those at the Front. 
Notwithstanding that feeling, however, the way in which coal 
has been distributed this winter would undoubtedly have led to 
strife, had the frost lasted much longer than it did. 

On Christmas Day I went into a cottage where a soldier 
home on leave, his wife and six children were sitting. It was 
bitterly cold, even in houses with blazing fires; and in theirs 
it was glacial, for all the fire they had was a few cinders at the 
bottom of their grate. They had no coal, they told me, had 
had none for days, and they did not know when they would 
have any. Not that there was a coal famine: there was a 
plentiful supply a few miles away. Not that they themselves 
were without money : they had money enough to pay for all they 
needed, could they have bought it by the hundredweight or sack. 
It was only because they could not buy it by the ton, as their 
money came to them weekly, that they were left without coal. 

Nor was it they alone who were thus left; most of their 
neighbours were in precisely the same position, and for the same 
reason. During the whole of Christmas week, there was hardly 
one of them who had a decent fire, while quite a fair number 
were fireless. And in that district, as almost everywhere, the 
same thing has happened again and again this winter. For it 
is only by the hundredweight that most working-class people 
can buy coal. They have, as a rule, no place where they could 
store a ton, even if they have the money wherewith to pay for 
it; and that as a rule they have not. To tell a poor woman, 
therefore, that she must buy her coal by the ton is to tell her 
that she must go without it. Yet now that the cost of cartage 
is high, that is practically what is being done. Many dealers 
refuse to sell coal by the hundredweight, while many more sell 
it by the hundredweight only when they have no customers at 
hand willing to buy it by the ton. They send their carts into 
poor districts only when they have nowhere else to send them; 
and cease sending them at once when the weather is bad, 
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or there is even the chance of a shortage of carters or carts. And 
tomake matters worse the hawker, who in normal times supplies 
the poor with their coal, is hardly ever to be met with now; 
many of the Tribunals having decided that delivering coal by the 
hundredweight, i.e. in the only way the poor can buy it, is not 
work of National importance, although delivering it by the ton, is. 

I have seen women with babies in their arms, old women 
too, waiting about in the cold, running from place to place, in 
the hope of meeting a coal cart. I have heard them begging 
the carter, in quite abject terms, for a sack, a sack for which they 
had the money in their hands; and which was none the less, 
as often as not, refused to them. For, in this our day, they 
who sell coal by the hundredweight demean themselves as if 
they were doing a personal favour to those to whom they sell it. 
One might think, indeed, from the way they pick and choose 
among their customers, that they were distributing free gifts. 
Yet, as a point of fact, they who buy coal by the hundredweight 
and that is the whole of the poor, pay for it a much higher price 
than their richer neighbours pay for the much better coal they 
buy by the ton. This I know, as, for the sake of securing 
certain poor families against being left fireless, I have taken of 
late to buying coal by the ton, and selling it by the hundred- 
weight. I buy the best kitchen cobble coal, at 33s. the ton; 
and can and do sell it, without loss, at a fraction under 1s. 8d. 
the hundredweight. And beautiful coal it is, they to whom I 
supply it assure me, very different coal from what they had 
before I began supplying them. nd for that they were paying, 
some of them 1s. 10d., others 1s. 11d., the hundredweight, that 
is 36s. 8d., or 88s. 4d. aton. And they counted themselves lucky 
to get it at that; for in some districts 2s. 8d. per cwt. was then 
charged for coal sold in small quantities, that is, at the rate of 
2l. 13s. 4d. per ton, and for worse coal than I was buying for 
ll. 18s. Od. As for coke, the poor pay for that more than twice 
as much as the well-to-do, even in war time; as they must buy 
it by the bulk, whereas the well-to-do buy it by the hundred- 
weight ; and coke is bulky and light. 

Already there are thousands of women, each one of whom 
is cherishing a grievance, because she sees ton after ton of coal 
being taken into some other house, while in her house there is 
no coal; while she and her children are fireless, as she cannot 
buy a hundredweight, although she has the money to pay for it. 
All these besides the thousands more, each one of whom is 
cherishing a grievance, because her very next-door neighbour, 
perhaps, has so much sugar that she can give it to her dog, while 
she herself has none to give to her children, although she has 
the 54d. wherewith to buy it. Within a week there may be 
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tens of thousands with other grievances, milk grievances, meat rende 
grievances, and, worst of all, bread grievances. For in such to it 
times as these nothing is quite so easy to manufacture as a not © 
grievance ; the process is as easy as it is dangerous, and it is very but 1 
' dangerous. For every grievance, that a woman whose nerves to th 
are ajar has to cherish, tells on her strength as well as her temper, Cont 
on her power of endurance, her courage. It renders her there- to bi 


fore the less able to face trials cheerily, the more prone to indulge 
in panics. 

So long as the great mass of English women believe that they 
and their children are being dealt with fairly, that it is a case of 
share and share alike, so far as daily bread and firing goes, there 
will be no panic among them, let them suffer as they may; no 
clamouring for peace, of that I have never a doubt. Should 
even a tithe of them, however, have grievances provided for 
them ; should even a tithe begin to feel injured, convinced, rightly 
or wrongly, that they and theirs are having too little of what 
there is, while others are having more than enough, it might 
perhaps be otherwise. Then, were a lying rumour to spread 
through crowded mean streets, that the Grand Fleet had been 
defeated, that U boats had played havoc with our wheat ships, 
who could say what would happen? The mere possibility that The 
there might be a panic is in itself a strong reason, surely, quite 
apart from considerations of humanity, why the manufacturing 
of grievances should be put a stop to, as speedily as possible. 
That they are being manufactured now can hardly be denied. 

The two grievances, the sugar and the coal, which so far 
rank as chief grievances among women with children, are legiti- 
mate grievances, it must be admitted; these women have just 
cause of complaint. They are unnecessary grievances too, as 
unnecessary as they are legitimate; for they are not the result 
of inevitable misfortune, of some stroke of bad luck for which the 
gods alone are responsible ; on the contrary, they are the direct 
outcome of blunders, on the part of those in authority, too; and 
that is what adds to their sting. 

Not one of these women need have had a grievance so far as 
sugar and coal are concerned, not one of them would have had 
a grievance, had the Government, when assuming the control 
of the sugar supply, and later, the control of the coal, shown 
ordinary foresight, taken ordinary care to ensure fair distribution. 


For there has been no sugar famine since the War began, no coal du 
famine. Of the one thing as the other there has always been Cc 
enough to go round. If there has been a shortage now and H 
again, it is only because, owing to defective distribution, there co 
has been waste—some of us have managed to secure more than di 


our fair share. And that the Government ought to have fo 
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rendered impossible, and could have rendered impossible, by seeing 
to it that the distribution was organised on fair lines. Then 
not only might the Government have prevented these grievances, 
but they might even now, late in the day though it be, put an end 
to them ; within a week too, in the case of coal. The new Coal 
Controller might, and let us hope that he will, render it as easy 
to buy coal by the hundredweight, as it now is to buy it by the 
ton; at the same price too, plus—if there must be a plus—the 
bare cost of the extra cartage, 1s. a ton at most. And if that 
were done rejoicings and thanks would soon take the place of 
complainings. 

Already the Government fix the price of coal; and as-they 
can, when they deem it expedient, regulate the supply, there is 
no reason against their regulating also the distribution. As a 
point of fact they can regulate whatever they will, do whatever 
seems good to them, for never were there rulers with quite so 
free a hand. To-morrow, if the plan appealed to the Coal Con- 
troller, they might impose upon the District Authorities the 
duty of seeing that, in all the poor quarters in their district, coal 
was sold and delivered by the hundredweight, and at almost the 
same price as if sold by the ton, one day at least every week. 
They might—and would perhaps be well advised if they did— 
leave the District Authorities free, either to buy the coal and sell 
and deliver it through their own officials; or to enter into some 
arrangement with the local dealers to do the work for them, so 
long as these Authorities were responsible for its being done. 
The important point is that they who must buy their coal by 
the hundredweight, or go without it, should have the chance of 
buying it, and at a fair price, secured for them. And Local 
Authorities might quite fairly be called upon to secure it for 
them. Some few of them did so last winter, without being 
called upon. 

In Paris, all through the recent great frost, the Municipal Au- 
thorities sold coal directly to the poor in 22lb. packages, and at 
a lower price than that charged for coal sold in larger quantities. 
In London the Authorities waited until the thaw was setting in, 
before sending coal lorries into poor districts at all, and then 
charged much more for the coal they sold than if they had sold 
it by the ton. 

Should the Government, however, be reluctant to impose new 
duties on Local Authorities, they have an alternative; the Coal 
Controller, himself, might act through the local coal merchants. 
He might insist on every coal merchant selling and delivering 
coal by the hundredweight, and at a fair price, in an appointed 
district one day every week. And no merchant would refuse ; 
for if he did his coal supply could be stopped. And far from 
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refusing, many coal merchants would be only too glad to fall in 
with some such arrangement, provided that all the others must 
fall in with it too. For they are as keenly alive as the rest of 
us to the iniquities of the present system, under which even now, 
in war time, cellars are being stocked with coal that will not be 
burnt until next summer; under which coal can be bought for 
33s. the ton, if bought by the ton; while they who have to buy. 


it by the hundredweight must pay 36s. 8d. at the very least, and. 


perhaps far more, anything in fact up to 53s. 4d. 

‘There would be no danger of any shortage of coal, we could 
supply everyone with all that they require, if the Government 
would limit the amount we may supply to any one customer,’ 
the Manager of a large coal company assured me the other day. 
‘ As it is, orders come in for 10 tons at a time; and 10 tons we 
must send, of course; for we cannot afford to offend good cus- 
tomers. I do not see why they should not limit the number 
of fires there may be in any one house. Some people have no 
consciences where coal is concerned ; they have a blazing fire in 
every room, and they don’t care a bit who goes without. They 
would order in their tons and tons even if they knew that every 
ship’s bunker was empty. They are the people who are doing 
the harm, and it is the Government alone that can deal with 
them. We are traders and must think of our trade.’ 

It is not only with the conscienceless that the Govern- 
ment alone can deal; it is they alone that can deal with the 
shortage of carts and carters. That is a real shortage of course, 
as everyone who has tried this winter to bring coal within the 
reach of the poor has soon found. Still, although real, it can 
hardly be quite so great as it seems. For I still see, not only 
in London streets, but on country roads, the carts and vans of 
the great drapery shops, where all things smart are sold, of 
objets-de-luxe shops, too, shops renowned for cakes and bon- 
bons, rare flowers and dainty shoes; and the Government might 
commandeer the lot if they chose. And when once the carts are 
ready, the carters can soon be found; for driving is work that 
women can do, the driving even of coal carts—they are doing 
it, indeed, already. 

The sugar grievance is unfortunately not one that can be dealt 
with in a week, or even in a month, perhaps; for of sugar there 
is, as all the world knows, already a shortage, although not a 
famine ; and for months to come the supply, instead of increasing, 
will dwindle. Great care will have to be taken, therefore, to guard 
against anyone having much, if everyone is to have even a little. 
The only way, indeed, so far as I can see, in which even a little 
can be secured for everyone, is by our all going share and share 
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alike, that is by even distribution all found. And even distri- 
bution, sad to say, means tickets. For in every class, among 
rich and poor alike, there are men and women who have no con- 
sciences ; and some of them would fight tooth and nail, success- 
fully too, under the best devised of voluntary systems, to secure 
for themselves more than their fair share of sugar, as of every- 


thing else ; while others, and they many more, would thus fight 


to secure it for their children. I know mothers, very worthy 
‘women in all other respects, who would, without a scruple, sacri- 
fice all other children, if by so doing they could benefit their 
own. ‘To put them on their honour is therefore useless ; for, with 
them, their own offspring comes far before their honour. They 
would look on themselves as wrongdoers, indeed, as lacking in 
natural feeling, were they to leave their little ones short of sugar, 
when, by having recourse to even abjectly mean devices, they 
could secure for them as much as they wish to have. These con- 
scienceless people, ‘who do the harm,’ are among the prime 
manufacturers of grievances ; and it is because they exist here as 
everywhere, that we must have tickets, if we are ever to have 
fair dealings. Tickets mean, of course, and that is no doubt 
why the Food Controller is thinking so many times before intro- 
ducing them, much hard work, much taking of trouble ; the time 
too, in which to do it, to take it. Before tickets can be issued, 
a record must be made of every dwelling in every district, in every 
town, and of its inmates, men, women and children. We ought, 
of course, to have this record already, in the National Register ; 
and we should have it to a great extent, in spite of the changes 
that have occurred since the Register was compiled, were it not 
that, through a quite inexplicable lack of forethought, children 
were not entered in it, only persons above sixteen. The result 
of this omission is, that much of the work the Register entailed 
will have to be done over again, before the ticket system can be 
introduced ; and how long that would take is a moot point. 
Lord Devonport, in his first speech as Food Controller, fixed 
two months as the time necessary for setting up the whole 
machinery for the working of a ticket system; and he of course 
speaks with authority as only an expert can. He implied, 
moreover, that there would be a difficulty in providing an adequate 
staff to do the work required. This he would however hardly 
even have implied, I think, had he quite realised what a huge 
-attalion of middle-aged, middle-class women there are, scattered 
about in all parts of the country, eating out their very hearts, some 


‘of them, because, although they are eager to do something, any- 


thing, for their country, nothing is given to them to do. They 
would be only too glad to do the record-making for him, and it is 
that that would take up most time. And they could do it of course : 
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it is work indeed that any woman with her headon her shoulder 
could do; work for which neither youth, nor great strength, 
yet special ability is required. Not but that there are, no doubt, 
in these battalions, women of special ability, to whom the whole 
setting up and working of the machinery might safely be con- 
fided. After all, it is not necessary to be a genius to do even that, , 
. The Essex farmers, acting with their District Council, are already 
working, and very successfully, a milk-ticket scheme they them- | 
selves have devised; and the Woolwich Workers’ Co-operative 
Society has also devised, and is working for the benefit of its 
members, a sugar-ticket scheme. Besides, if men are really 
required for this organisation work, they can still be had : there 
is not a man famine even now. ‘There is the famous ever-waiting 
Class B to draw upon ; there are other sources of labour, too. At 
the Temple, young, able-bodied men are to be met with any day, 
not home on leave from the Front either, but following their own 
profession. A ‘part-time job’ has been found for each one of 
them, no doubt, in some Government Department or other. Still 
they can hardly take rank there as ‘Indispensables’; for part — 
time jobs can be done by men old enough to be their fathers, 
just as well as by them. Moreover the men old enough to be 
their fathers might do not only the law work, but the organising 
also ; and thus leave them free to go to the Front. 

Two months are a long time, as we count time to-day ; still, 
if two months be needed for the preparations that must be made 
before sugar tickets can be issued, that is a reason surely for 
starting to make them at once, not for waiting to see whether we 
can, or cannot, possibly manage to muddle along without them. 
Before ever the War began, Germany had already made all her 
preparations for coping with any shortage of food that might 
come ; and as soon as the War had begun, France set to work to 
make hers. Had we been well advised we should of course have 
followed her example forthwith; while had our eyes not been 
holden, we should certainly have followed it a good eighteen 
months ago at the very least. 1t passes the wit of man, or rather 
woman, to understand why, when it became evident that there was 
no chance of ending the War last summer, and that there were 
therefore many chances of our food supply being reduced, steps 
were not at once taken to guard against the reduction entailing 
unnecessary hardship. And instead of that we were all allowed 
to go on, not only eating as much as we liked, but wasting as 
rauch as we liked, deliberately throwing to the very dogs, as it 
were, what ought to have been stored up carefully for the children. 

Had the Government, even six months ago, set up the 
machinery required for coping with a shortage of sugar, as with 
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any other necessary article of food, had they begun even then to 
issue sugar tickets, and thus secure the fair distribution of what- 
ever supply there might be, there would to-day be no sugar 
grievance. And were the Food Controller to set up that machinery 

















a now, and start issuing sugar tickets with all possible speed, not 
that. only would that grievance soon have an ending, but another, and 


ready much more dangerous grievance, would never have even a begin- 
thet ning. For, the machinery being ready, should the supply of bread 

run short, and one must be feather-brained indeed not to know ~ 
that it may, bread tickets could be issued at once. Then, however 
short our rations might be, as they would be short for us all alike, 
they could never be used for the manufacturing of grievances, 
grievances that pave the way for panics. 
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AUSTRIA'S DOOM 


THE qualities which have always hitherto attracted the sym- 
pathies of the English to the Austrians have been their great 
simplicity, gaiety and easy-going ways. It is impossible to live 
with them without liking them ; those who are observant of their 
mental atmosphere will notice a not unpleasant reldchement, a 
kind of torpor as regards the interests of the world in general, 
and a sensation as if one were looking through the wrong end 
of a telescope. Everything outside Austria looks a long way off. 

Viennese society in conversation never mentioned politics, 
religion, art or science, and this was possibly the case with the 
whole of the Empire. I do not believe that the political articles 
in the newspapers were ever read by others than officials or 
financiers. If when staying at shooting parties in one of the 
great houses one happened to mention some burning political 
question, eyes of blank astonishment met the remark, and one 
almost felt as if one had committed a solecism. Everything 
in Austria was slack and easy-going. The army, the police, 
the post and every other department. If some unfortunate 
crash or scandal took place the only remark one heard was 
* Das ist eben der Wiener Schlampert’ (that’s just the usual 
Viennese carelessness). When after the war of 1866 one of 
the principal generals, who had been unaccountably and igno- 
miniously beaten, was called to account, he answered in Viennese 
dialect ‘I hob mich eben nit ausgekennt’ (I just could not find 
my way). This answer was deemed sufficient by his superiors. 
The hero of this reply was a man of great personal courage, 
a great gentleman, chivalrous, with most courtly manners and 
not at all unintelligent. It would be very difficult to be angry 
with a man of that type, though no doubt in Prussia he would 
have been court-martialled and expelled from the army. 

It cannot be wondered at, that a young, ambitious, alert and 
explosive nation like Prussia, a nation which like the slum child 
has all material instincts developed to the detriment of the 
spiritual qualities, should entirely hypnotise and enmesh one 
like Austria, which for centuries has hardly made a serious effort. 
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During the decade I lived at Vienna at the end of the last cen- 
tury, I watched with grave misgivings the influences at work 
which were striving to prussianise the Austrians, and yet at that 
time the German Ambassador was not a parvenu of the Junker 
class like the one who forced the country to which he was accre- 
dited into this war. The Ambassador of thosedays was a 
cosmopolitan, a charming man, the cadet of a reigning family 
and married to a Princess related to many of the Royal houses 
of Europe. They were both of them quite above countenancing 
any nefarious or underhand dealings, with which some of their 
successors have been credited. P 

Count Kalnoky, who was then Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs and Minister for the Imperial House, a most important 
post which brought him constantly into the vicinity of the 
Emperor, was himself under the thraldom of Prince Bismarck, 
although in his heart he detested the alliance. Circumstances 
were too strong for him. He had held several important Em- - 
bassies and was a man of quiet determination and most friendly 
to England. Never had English prestige in Vienna stood so 
high. For long years Count Kalnoky had rendered his Sovereign 
devoted service, entirely neglecting his estates and interests, and 
the highest honours were bestowed upon him. He resigned, 
worn out at last by the Hungarian difficulties. When a year 
or two later he thought it his duty to wait upon the Emperor 
who in former days was wont to discuss the most intimate sub- 
jects with him, His Majesty coldly questioned him about agri- 
culture and mooted no other subject. This was his way! He 
was under other influences and felt the embarrassment of weak 
natures, when they are at issue with old friends. 

The Emperor Francis Joseph was entirely sous le charme of 
the Emperor William. It was easy to see this when they were 
together. I have known another Sovereign, who also had no 
reason to love Prussia, entirely in the same case. After making 
the acquaintance of William the Second he could talk of nothing 
else, and when I asked him about his own children, in whom I 
was deeply interested, he said ‘Oh, but I must tell you more 
about the Emperor: he is the greatest charmeur I ever met!’ 
That was the time when flaming articles appeared in the Figaro 
headed ‘ L’Empereur de la paix,’ and I heard Frenchmen say 
‘Ah, si nous avions un Empereur comme celui-la!’ This 
glamour which surrounded him was inherited from his Mother, 
who had the same gift. Had it descended to her through her 
Stuart blood, for they possessed it one and all, and does it bring 
fatality in its wake? 

The general tone of Viennese society was however not favour- 
able to the Prussian alliance, and amongst the older and middle- 
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aged people there were many who remembered with bitterness 
the war of ’66, and ‘ Der Preiss’ (that Prussian) was not unfre- 
quently hissed into my ear with an accent of intense hatred. 
In those days the wise policy of Lord Salisbury, who considered 
friendship with Austria as the keynote of England’s foreign 
relations, had made the bond between the two countries so strong 


that it was unthinkable that circumstances could arise which - 


should lead to a war between the two Empires. 

Though the ‘Triplice,’ as the Italians called it, existed at 
that time, there was no love lost between Austria and Italy. It 
took all Count Nigra’s savoir faire and tact to keep relations on 
a pleasant footing. Cavour, that past master in diplomacy, 
had early discovered in the young Seminarist these precious 
qualities and took him as his private Secretary, and trained him. 
There were few diplomats who could rival him in finesse. Crispi 
was at that time Italian Prime Minister and Bismarck made a 
great show of friendship to him. Crispi, an out-and-out Radical, 
was flattered. He came from a Greek Sicilian mountain village 
not far from Palermo and possessed the uncouthness, shiftiness, 
and slyness of his race, but he was a man of strong will. The 
better Italians hated the unnatural alliance with Austria, but 
were in turns cajoled by and frightened of Germany. 

Germany in a political sense always means Prussia, and I 
was amazed when after ten years’ absence I returned to Italy 
to find that all the banks, stores, shops, manufactories and villas, 
which had been English, were in German hands. The Italians 
were living on German money, and that was one of the chief 
reasons why they hesitated to go to war. 

No peaceful or any other penetration of Austria into Italy 
need ever be feared, and if the latter at the end of the war gains 
the Provinces she considers as belonging to her by ancient right 
or similarity of race and language, no friction has to be antici- 
pated, for Austria is not aggressive. Her unpopularity with the 
alien races she tries to govern is owing to her want of will and 
application, and the hampering influence of Hungary. It must 
however be conceded that Austria alone has been able to make 
the Poles under her dominion happy and contented, a fact which 
probably depends more on community of religion than on any- 
thing else. 

Tf it is true, as the Review La Roumanie stated some time 
ago, that Count Czernin when he was appointed Minister at 
Bucharest told the leading statesmen there that, if Germany 
were beaten, it would mean the end of the Dual Monarchy (this 
was at the time of the taking of Lemberg) ; it also means that if 
Germany is victorious Austria must and will be absorbed by the 
stronger nation. 
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Trieste has for long years been Germany’s Naboth’s vineyard, 

for she wants an entrance into the Mediterranean, and there lies 
Italy’s mortal danger. Not from Austria but from Germany 
comes the threat to her independence. There are those who 
argue that, if Germany loses Poland, Alsace and Lorraine and 
the part of Sleswig annexed in 1864, she will not have a larger 
population than she had before the War if she absorbs the five 
German provinces of Austria. How can anybody in his senses, 
and who knows anything of the populations in question, compare 
outlying provinces peopled by alien races with the heart of Austria, 
intrinsically Teuton in the best sense, peopled by a fine race, 
possessing great riches and most beautiful scenery, with Vienna 
the ancient Kaiserstadt to boot? Those who know Upper and 
Lower Austria, Styria, Carinthia and the Tyrol will bear me out. 

Nobody can forecast the fate of Hungary and Bohemia after 
the War. It is so involved and complicated a question that it 
must be left untouched ; but it is certain that Austria will have 
to sacrifice much to Italy and the Balkans. Even, however, 
with little more than her German provinces left, she might be 
intrinsically stronger than before and would no doubt again 
become a centre of attraction to the Southern German States. 
The time might come when a South German Federation would 
be a great element of peace and security. 

No doubt the absorption of German Austria into the Prussian 
system would take the form of what happened after the war of 
’66 to those German States that had sided with Austria. It was 
fatal to the national character of those countries, and I remember 
hearing that even after only ten years the deteriorating Prussian 
influence was strongly felt, and that the Saxons, for instance, 
who had always been known for their amiable and friendly ways, 
their good manners and civility, and had even been ridiculed 
for their excessive politeness, were becoming rough, stiff, dis- 
agreeable and rude. It will easily be understood that the pliable 
Austrians would quickly succumb to their master’s iron ruling 
and become enveloped and effaced in the stronger strain. 

We have already seen in this War, in which the Austrian and 
Prussian armies have been so inextricably mixed up, to what 
horrible cruelties and barbarities the Austrians have been led, 
though it is true that these atrocities are mainly attributed to 
the Hungarians, who in many districts are still semi-wild. 

The Austrian is not cruel by nature, though I have often 
regretted that in the higher classes the instincts for the chase, 
and there are many kinds of different sports in Austria, are not 
so much under the control of fairness and good manners as in 
England. On the other hand nowhere are the people kinder 
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to their horses and dogs; or to birds, which are tamer than in 
other countries. 

In the Austrian army every soldier looks after his own horse, 
feeds it and loves it. The German army horses are all fed by 
one man whose business it is to do so. This makes a vast 
difference in the feeling between man and animal. Presumably 


the Prussian military authorities think it harmful for the soldiers- 


during a war to be distracted by sentimental considerations for 
their horses. 

When about thirty years ago the so-called ‘Endurance ride ’ 
between Berlin and Vienna took place, twenty or thirty officers 
starting on each side at the same hour, the Austrian horses all 
arrived at Berlin in a comparatively fresh state, whilst those of 
the Prussians were a sight which those who saw them will never 
forget. Some of them died and they all looked as if they never 
would be any use again. Their legs and thighs were swollen 
as if they had elephantiasis—it was most revolting and gave 
one a foretaste of what Prussian methods might be in war 
time. 

What chance has an easy-going, good-natured nation like 
Austria against a ruthless one clad cap-d-pie in steel, morally 
and sentimentally? It is clear that they have to do what they 
are told. A Prussian A.D.C. was forced upon the old Emperor 
Francis Joseph, who never had a strong will and always listened 
to the person he saw most of. He was worn out with misery 
and had become indifferent to events, and thus allowed this fatal 
penetration of Prussians into his army and civil service, which 
is hurrying Austria to her doom, for she is caught in what seems 
to be an inextricable net. 

The Austrians, however, have taken no other oath of alleg- 
iance than the one to this young Emperor, who has already 
during the short span of his reign shown that he has insight and 
a will of his own, and who might therefore re-assemble his sub- 
jects under his own orders. It was he who originally made the 
peace move, although by a letter from William the Second to 
his Chancellor, dated some time anterior to this but only pub- 
lished a considerable time afterwards, it would appear that the 
initiative for bestowing peace upon the world from purely 
humanitarian motives emanated from Berlin. The Emperor 
Charles had the courage to reinstate Generals and other digni- 
taries into the posts from which they had been ousted for being 
anti-German, and it is probably his influence that made Austria 
hang back from joining in the Prussian policy of ruthless piracy 
which has evoked a cry of indignation from the whole world. 
If this young Emperor’s position is impartially considered it 
must be owned that he has up to now shown a good deal of 
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courage and independence. He did not succeed a father on 
the throne, but a great-uncle, and no doubt those who had 
exercised such power over the aged Monarch believed that they 
would be able to keep this young and inexperienced one in leading 
strings. 

How far the Emperor is supported by home influences is 
dificult to know. The young and very popular Empress is a 
Bourbon with an Italian home, and it is said that she too has a - 
good deal of character. The Archduchess Josepha, the Em- 
peror’s mother, is a Saxon Princess, a devout Roman Catholic, 
who has no sympathy with the ultra-Protestant Court of Berlin. 
She probably has that quality of quiet firmness and decision which 
made her great-great-aunt, the Princess Sidonie, steadfastly 
refuse the great Napoleon’s matrimonial advances, It is likely 
that she resents more than any of the Imperial family the chains 
in which her son is held. 

It is said that Count Czernin, now Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, is entirely in the Emperor’s confidence. His 
family is one of the great families of Bohemia, but he may 
possibly have Prussian leanings as his mother was a Prussian, 
which would naturally bring him into close contact with them. 
The Prussian propaganda in every country has been so subtle, 
so clever, so unwearying, that it makes even the most trustful 
suspicious. 

Whether it has ever occurred to Austrians that, when they 
make peace in company with Germany, they will also be boy- 
cotted with their task-masters, it is difficult to say. Almost 
the whole world will be closed to the Central Empires. Com- 
mercially the Austrian enterprises are not to be compared with 
those of Germany, but does she realise the social ostracism, 
where she formerly was a favourite? London, Paris, Rome 
and Petrograd will turn their backs upon her, although perhaps 
she will not be looked upon by them with the abhorrence the 
Prussian will inspire. Prussians, never much beloved, have 
forfeited the good will of the civilised world by their useless and 
absolutely unprecedented cruelties, their lack of sense of honour 
in breaking treaties, their spurning of every international law, and 
perhaps most of all by their misrepresentations and untruthful- 
ness, though these latter often evoke a smile, as there is some- 
thing funny in their clinging even now to the belief that, because 
they assert a thing, people will think it is so. The most blatant 
instance of this is the Prussian asseveration that England began 
the War—England who only came in when the Prussians were 
already in Belgium, England who was utterly unprepared, 
astonished and hesitating, who simply fights to keep her given 
word. The most timid neutral, Turkey and Bulgaria, yea even 
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Austria, know this quite well, still Prussia keeps reiterating her 
absurd fable. 

There were many who blamed Italy for going to war with 
nations who for thirty years had been her allies. There was of 
course always the old grudge against Austria, and she was deter- 
mined to vindicate her rights; but though she did not for some 


time go to war with Germany, it was.Germany which by its- 


utterly unjustified intrusion into Belgium, by its atrocities 
in all invaded countries, by its behaviour sans foi ni loi, entirely 
absolved Italy from all reproach on that score. No individual 
and no country is bound to associate itself with criminals. This 
is, I think, the attitude of mind of every honest and honourable 
person all over the world, before which even nationality and 
patriotism must give way, for they are passing and sublunary 
things, whilst justice and righteousness are the everlasting 
patrimony of the soul. 

It is only those who know the Austrian character intimately 
who can realise the terrible position that country has uncon- 
sciously drifted into. Their best friends must own that they 
have been exceedingly weak and shortsighted, that they have 
been misled by those of their own people who were bought, by 
Germany, and that the old ‘ Wiener Schlampert ’ did the rest. 

They must now perceive that the existence of Austria is most 
problematical. If victorious, which event is still more proble- 
matical, she will continue to be dragged in the wake of Germany. 
If beaten, which is more than probable, she will lose many of 
her provinces, but, as it is in the interest of European peace that 
Austria should not be annihilated, in order that she may form 
a counterpoise to Prussia, it would be a wise policy and a fitting 
restitution to give her back that part of Silesia which the great, 
but not over-scrupulous, Frederic wrenched away from the help- 
less Maria Teresa. Silesia in character and all its ways is still 
very Austrian and would splendidly compensate her for the loss of 
less homogeneous provinces. 

Lord Salisbury, who was one of our greatest Foreign Ministers, 
if not the greatest of them, because he saw so clearly into the 
future, recognised that Austria strong and independent was the 
only counterpoise to Prussia. He knew very well that she never 
could or would endanger peace—by herself bien entendu. If 
therefore Austria was put into a position which would enable her 
to become the head of a South German Federation, and France, 
Italy and Spain, with possibly Portugal, were to form a Latin one, 
the menace of North Germany led by Prussia would be broken. 

On the other hand, with Austria gone and incorporated with 
Prussia, we may have another war in ten years, for few have 
any idea of Prussia’s vitality. The Prussians are the least 
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German of all German people. A wild and warlike Slav tribe 
they broke into Germany from the North East. The part of 
the country in which they settled has few attractions, nor has 
art or science flourished there. As in ancient Rome everything 
is imported. Their determination, ambition, and ruthlessness 
in obtaining what they want is the most amazing phenomenon 
of our day. One cannot otherwise than recognise that at a time 
when Europe, yea the whole world, had become a vast Capua, 
steeped in luxury and pleasure and thinking of nothing but 
money, God chose that nation as His scourge, to purify and 
restore mankind to a higher understanding. 

May the holocaust of blood, the ghastly suffering entailed 
by this ordeal bear its fruit! May those also who were chosen 
to be the scourge, one day be redeemed ; but the punishment will 
be heavy for those who sowed the wind: they will reap the 
whirlwind ! 

WALBURGA PAGET. 














THE NINETEENTH OENTURY 


THE FUTURE OF BOHEMIA 


(1) 


THE LIBERATION OF THE CZECHO-SLOVAKS 


IF one remembers with what excitement the German papers 
announced the first run of a direct express between Berlin and 
Constantinople last year, with what ceremonial that event took 
place, if moreover one follows everything that happened after- 
wards from the German offensive in Roumania up to Bethmann- 
Hollweg’s peace proposals in the Reichstag, when Germany inti- 
mated her readiness to make certain territorial concessions pro- 
bably in exchange for others, should the Allies agree to a drawn 
game, one cannot help thinking that this event meant something 
more to her than a mere opening of a commercial land route to 
Constantinople. Again, if one remembers that, after the defeat 
of the Austrian Army in 1866 at Sadowa by Prussia, Bismarck, 
instead of asking a territorial indemnity from Austria, decided 
to use her as a catspaw in the Balkans in Germany’s interests; 
and if one follows the German Oriental policy right through 
the occupation of Bosnia~Herzegovina by Austria and the Balkan 
Wars up to the Ultimatum to Serbia in July 1914; one 
can hardly doubt that through the opening of this railroad 
Germany has achieved perhaps the most important success of 
the War. This road materialises German aspirations of the 
last fifty years. Linking up as it does the North Sea with the 
Persian Gulf, running from Hamburg through Berlin, Prague, 
Budapest, Constantinople and Konia to Baghdad, it not only 
consolidates Germany’s economic penetration of the Balkans and 
Asiatic Turkey, but forms an important strategical point d’appui 
for Germany’s military offensive in the East against Egypt, 
India and South Africa. 

Germany, who has never recognised the principle of nation- 
ality, who has oppressed her non-German subjects in Posen, 
Alsace-Lorraine and Schleswig-Holstein, insists on the liberation 
of Poland from Russian domination, but passes by with silence 
the oppressed Slav and Latin nationalities of Austria-Hungary. 
Their subjugation is evidently vital to her political interests. 

No doubt, in the possession of the Hamburg-Baghdad line, 
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with the Polish buffer State between her eastern frontier and 
Russia, and with the Austro-Hungarian, Bulgarian, and Turkish 
resources at her disposal, her chance against France and England 
will be much greater than in 1914, unless the Entente Powers 
check her plans in time. 

Judging from the Allies’ reply to President Wilson it seems 
that they are aware of this menace and determined to do away 
with it once and for all. This determination is formulated as 
the liberation of Slavs, Italians, Roumanians and Czecho-Slovaks 
from foreign domination. Foreign means Austro-Hungarian. 
To understand this we must realise that among the 51 millions 
of the Austro-Hungarian population there are 29 millions of 
Slavs and Latins, who are fighting Germany’s battle against 
their own will. Germany uses them as instruments of aggression 
against the Entente. Her strength lies in the exploitation of 
the economic and military resources of Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria 
and Turkey. Austria-Hungary, the most important of her 
Allies, is completely under her influence owing to the German and 
Magyar hegemony over the non-Magyar and non-German nation- 
alities. It was Bismarck’s dream to colonise Austria and use 
her as a bridgehead on the road towards the Balkans. The 
Austro-Germans and Magyars are all in favour of a close economic 
and military union with Germany, for they realise that, as long 
as they identify themselves with the Pangerman plans of Central 
Europe, Germany will uphold their hegemony over the non- 
German and non-Magyar majority in the Dual Monarchy. The 
reason why Germany is interested in the upholding of this 
hegemony is obvious. The Roumanians and Italians of Austria- 
Hungary are irredentists, they desire unity with their respective 
mother countries. The Poles desire the restoration of Poland, 
the Czecho-Slovaks the restitution of the ancient Kingdom of 
Bohemia, and the Southern Slavs an independent Yugoslavia or 
unity with Serbia. The result of their liberation would be— 
(1) instead of 51 millions of Austro-Hungarian subjects Germany 
could exploit the resources of only 22 millions of Austro-Germans 
and Magyars; (2) these liberated nationalities would form a 
barrier between Germany and the Balkans owing to their racial 
tradition of anti-Germanism and their geographical position. 

That would mean a considerable reduction of the armies at 
Germany’s disposal, and—owing to the fact that the land route 
to Constantinople on account of the Entente’s mastery of the 
seas is the safest one—a serious check to her Drang nach Osten 
and her economic penetration of the Balkans and the East. 
Moreover, it would mean the end of her hopes of forming a Cen- 
tral European State according to the Pangermanic programme, 
and her isolation between France, England, Italy, Russia and 
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a chain of smaller independent States. It would mean also a 
disruption of Austria-Hungary, which would then consist of 
Lower and Upper Austria, Styria, Salzburg and Northern Tyrol; 
and which probably would feel safer in a close political and 
economic union with the South German States in the framework 
of Germany. Hungary in view of this combination, where she 
would be obliged to serve rather the Pangermanic purposes than 
her own, would undoubtedly prefer to change her present des- 
tinies and seek a more favourable alliance than that of Vienna 
and Berlin. 

There is an opinion in England—and this opinion is unfor- 
tunately regarded by many as the best solution of the War—that 
Austria-Hungary would like to conclude a separate peace. But 
even if the Habsburgs desired to conclude a separate peace with 
the Allies they could not do so without the consent and against 
the will of their German and Magyar subjects, who are just as 
much vitally interested in Germany’s victory as Germany herself. 
But let us suppose for the sake of argument that Austria~-Hun- 
gary would dare to abandon Germany, and that the Allied Govern- 
ments would conclude a separate peace with her. What use 
would be all the sacrifices made during this War without the 
realisation of the ideals the Allies are fighting for? A separate 
peace with Austria-Hungary which would not free the Austre- 
Hungarian Slavs, Italians and Roumanians, would not only 
render these sacrifices useless but would undoubtedly break up 
the Quadruple Entente in the future, as neither Russia nor Italy 
could carry out their national programme. We may be sure 
that Germany, whether she trusts her Ally or not, has prepared 
in her thoroughness for every eventuality; and it is more than 
probable that the supposed Austro-Hungarian manoeuvre for a 
separate peace is a part of Germany’s game, which is partie 
nulle. The preservation of Austria~Hungary’s status quo is a 
matter of vital importance to Germany’s future political plans, and 
would therefore mean a victory for her. The late ministerial 
changes in Austria must not be interpreted otherwise than as an 
attempt to solve the Slav and especially the Czech question, which 
is really the key to the Austrian political situation. This attempt 
has already failed on account of the refusal of the Czech political 
parties to come to a compromise with the Government. 

The Austro-Hungarian Empire of to-day is a political ana- 
chronism. Its origin was a federation with Hungary and 
Bohemia against the Turkish menace to Europe in the sixteenth 
century. But as this menace does not exist any more, Austria 
has lost her raison d’étre. Since the federation with Bohemia 
and Hungary she has oppressed, persecuted, and germanised her 
Slav nationalities in the name of the Catholic Church for the 
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benefit of her dynasty. To-day she does the same in the name 
of Pangermanism. She is only a tool in the hands of Germany 
and has therefore forfeited her right to rule her Slav and Latin 
subjects. 

We might regard the past Turkish hegemony in the Balkans 
as an indirect cause of the present War. The preservation of 
the Austro-Hungarian and German hegemony in Central Europe 
would certainly be the germ of another war in the future. The 
Austro-Hungarian Empire is a survival of medieval times, and 
a negation of the principle of nationality as recognised in our days. 


Of course a complete victory of the Allies over Germany must 


be the essential basis of the reconstruction of Europe according to 
this principle. 

Among the nations whose liberation would accomplish at the 
same time their destiny and the Allies’ purposes are the Czecho- 
Slovaks, of whose existence, aims and aspirations the English 
public is almost completely ignorant. 

The name includes the Slavs or the Czechs of Bohemia, 
Moravia and Silesia, and the Slovaks of northern Hungary, whose 
language is almost the same as the Czech, and who, in view of 
the danger of ruthless Magyarisation by the Hungarian Govern- 
ment, desire to unite themselves with the Czechs. The territory 
inhabited by them is about four times as large as Belgium, and 
its population amounts to twelve millions, of which about three 
millions are Germans. In the reconstructed Bohemia it would 
be impossible to leave out this German minority owing to its in- 
termixture with the Czech population; and the strategical im- 
portance of the present natural frontiers between Germany and 
Bohemia makes it impossible to give up the northern and north- 
western territory chiefly inhabited by this minority. The pro- 
blem could be solved by granting them a full national and political 
freedom. On the other hand there would be a Czecho-Slovak 
minority—about one million—left under the Austro-Hungarian 
and German rule. 

The Czecho-Slovaks are a progressive, democratic people ; 
their organisation, industry (glass, textile products, beer), 
their agriculture, science and art (Dvorak, Smetana, Kubelik, 
Destinn, etc.) could easily compete with that of any West 
European countries. Owing to its natural resources their coun- 
try is self-supporting and also the richest in Austria, paying more 
of the State expenses than any other country in the Monarchy. 
The !ack of an outlet to the sea could be counter-balanced by 
commercial treaties with the neighbouring countries, as in Switzer- 
land. 

To understand the claims to independence of the Czecho- 
Slovaks, it is necessary to know their history. They do not 
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claim anything new. Constitutionally speaking, Bohemia never 
lost her independence. 

After the rise of the Holy Roman Empire, which in the name 
of the Roman Catholic Church germanised the Slavs of Central 
Europe, who in those days inhabited the greater part of modern 

. Prussia, Bohemia maintained under native princes her national 
integrity and her Slav character. | 

In the eleventh century the independence of Bohemia as a 
Kingdom was recognised by Roman Emperors, and the Kings of 
Bohemia became Electors of the Holy Roman Empire. 

In the thirteenth century the Bohemian King Premysl Otakar 
began an aggressive war against Rudolf of Habsburg, which ended 
with the defeat of the former. This victory strengthened Rudolf’s 
position to such an extent that he became Emperor of the Holy 
Roman Empire and laid the foundations of the Austrian Empire. 

In the fourteenth century a movement began in Bohemia 
against the luxury and demoralising influence of the Catholic 
Church and the Emperors, tending towards purification of life 
and morals. John Hus, head of the University of Prague and 
a disciple of John Wycliffe, became the exponent of this new 
doctrine, which opposed the Bible and the individual conscience 
against the authority of Rome. This movement was in reality the 
germ of the Reformation. The burning of Hus and his friend 
Jerome of Prague by the Council of Constance, with the silent 

consent of the Emperor Sigismund who had promised Hus a safe. 
conduct, was the cause of the Hussite wars, that long and bitter 
struggle of the Czech nation against the Holy Roman Empire 
and the Church. 

These wars weakened Bohemia to such an extent that in 1526, 
in order to resist the Turkish menace, she was obliged to enter 
into a free union with Austria proper and Hungary, conserving 
a complete independence under a Habsburg King. But the am- 
bitious Habsburgs, with the view of increasing their own power, 
opposed themselves to the Reformation movement and soon began 
to curtail and suppress the national liberties of the Czechs and 
to germanise the people and the country. 

This oppression and religious intolerance caused the Revolution 
of 1618. The Protestant Czech nobility refused to recognise 
Ferdinand the Second, and elected to the throne of Bohemia 
Frederic, the Elector Palatine, whose wife was an English Prin- 
cess. They were defeated at the battle of the White Mountain 
in 1620, and a terrible period of terrorism and persecution followed 
their defeat. About thirty thousand Czech families belonging 


to the Union of Bohemian Brethren had to leave the country, - 


their properties were confiscated, and Bohemia left at the mercy 
of Ferdinand’s army of adventurers. In this persecution the 
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Habsburgs were greatly assisted by the Jesuits, who took a 
revenge on the heretic Czech nation by burning hundreds of 
thousands of Bibles and religious works in public places at 
Prague. 

At one moment it seemed that the nation and its language 
were going to be completely wiped out under the germanising and 
eentralising policy of Ferdinand the Second and his successors. 
But at the end of the eighteenth century this very policy, under 
Joseph the Second, produced an entirely opposite result, i.e. a 
revival of the national conscience of the Czech nation. It was 
due partly to the humanitarian revolutionary movement spreading 
over Europe at that time, partly to the efforts of a few Czech 
patriots to revive the almost forgotten Czech language and 
literature. 

From 1848 this revival took a definite political shape, begin- 
ning with the revolution of Prague against the Reactionary 
absolutist régime ef Prince Metternich. A political meeting, 
the first for almost two centuries, was held at Prague at which the 
Czechs demanded the restitution of their ancient liberties. The 
result was the Bohemian Charter promising them full indepen- 
dence. But this period of relative freedom was shortly followed 
by another reactionary régime under Bach, which however found 
its end on the battlefields of Solferino and Magenta in Italy in 
1859, when the Habsburg dynasty was once more eompelled to 
adopt a parliamentary method of government. In 1860 a new 
Constitution was proclaimed, followed a year afterwards by a 
more centralised Constitution, to which all the non-German 
nationalities objected. 

In 1867, a year after the battle of Sadowa, where the last 
hopes of the Habsburg domination over the smaller German 
States were defeated by Prussia, the Emperor Francis Joseph 
yielded te the claims of the Magyars for restitution of their in- 
dependence, and the Austrian Empire became a Dual Monarchy, 
leaving out the name of Bohemia from the original federation. 
But the Czechs protested against it and claimed the same rights 
of independence as Hungary. 

In 1870, after the defeat of France by Getting, the Emperor, 
fearing a new attack by Prussia (who entered Bohemia in 1866 
with a promise of liberation to the Czech nation), pledged himself 
to acknowledge the autonomy of Bohemia and to be crowned as 
her King. Owing to the influence of Berlin and Budapest this 
promise was never fulfilled. The Czeehs replied by refusing 
attendance at the Central Parliament and the payment of taxes. 
To crush their opposition the Emperor started a new persecution 
and terrorism which has hardly anything to equal it in the history 
of other constitutional countries. 
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Finally, in 1879, a compromise was entered upon. ‘The 
Czechs were granted certain administrative concessions, and on 
their side promised to attend Parliament, where the Emperor 
in his opening speech acknowledged their constitutional rights, 

The period between 1848 and 1879 represents one long 
struggle of the Czech nation against the absolutist tendencies of 
the Emperor for the restitution of their rights of independence, 
and against the mean persecution and treachery of the Habs- 
burgs : for hardly ever has an Emperor deceived a nation as often 
as Francis Joseph. After the compromise of 1879 it seemed that 
better times had come, and the Czech leaders then tried to believe 
in the possibility of their national independence in a Federated 

Austria. But soon they realised that they would have to face a 
stronger enemy than Austria. This enemy was Germany, where 
the Pangerman movement had suddenly developed and whose anti- 
Slav tendency soon was felt. The Austro-Germans claiming 
Austria as their national heirloom, and realising that a close politi- 
cal and economic union with Germany would maintain their hege- 
mony over this inheritance, identified themselves with the Panger- 
manic programme and began to contest the Slav federalistic policy. 

A bitter fight ensued between the Czechs and the Germans 
in the Bohemian Diet and the Reichsrat, in which the Germans 
opposed the claims of the Czechs for a fuller autonomy and which 
almost paralysed the political life of the country. The occupation 
of Bosnia-Herzegovina, the Aehrenthal persecution of the 

Southern Slavs, and the Agram and Friedjung trials, opened the 
eyes of the Czech political leaders to the intentions of the Austro- 
Hungarian Government. The War has completely dispersed the 

rest of their illusions about the independence of Bohemia, for they 

realised that the declaration of war against Serbia was a declar- 
ation of war against the whole Slav world. The Czechs were not 
consulted whether they wanted the war or not. The Reichsrat 
has been closed since February 1914, and the military authorities 
refused to reopen it, fearing a hostile demonstration of the 

Czechs against the War. The Bohemian Diet, the remaining 

proof of the ancien} independence of Bohemia, owing to German 

obstruction has been unable to meet since 1907. The Germans 
demanded the administrative division of Bohemia, to which the 

Czech deputies could never agree, insisting on a full autonomy. 

The Czechs knew that the very existence of their nation was 
at stake. They were fairly well acquainted with the Pangerman 
aims as preached by Lagarde, Naumann, Rohrbach, Tanneberg, 
and others, and they had no illusions as to what their fate would 
be likely to be should the Germanic Alliance win and the 

Pangerman plan be realised. 
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They could not openly revolt, as a popular revolution is 
nowadays doomed to fail, but they adopted a passive resistance. 


The 
d on 


Deror Several regiments refused to go to the Front, others marched 
hts. in dead silence through the crowd, who shouted ‘ Don’t fire on the | 
long Russians!’ and surrendered wholesale as soon as they reached 
28 of the Front. The whole of the 28th Prague Regiment without 
nce, firing a shot deserted to the Russians and was struck off the register 
‘abs- of the army by order of the Emperor. This attitude of the Czechs 
ften induced an Austrian* Minister to say ‘ Jeder Tscheche ist ein 
that |  Verrater.” (Every Czech isa traitor.) Prince Thun, the Viceroy 
leve of Bohemia, when asked by his successor ‘ Who are the loyal 
ated Czechs?’ answered ‘ There are only two—you and myself.’ 

8 a The civilian population refused to subscribe to the war loans, 
1ere and to be-flag their cities when a German victory was announced. 
nti- To this the Government answered with a ruthless persecution 
ing and terrorism. Thousands of civilians were imprisoned, hundreds 
iti- executed, papers suppressed; books dealing with the Czech 
ge- revival were confiscated, societies dissolved, families of deserting 
‘er- soldiers persecuted, their fortunes confiscated, national music 
cy. prohibited. In the first weeks of war many prominent people 
1s were arrested, only because they were known to be Progressives. 
10s Many were charged with high treason on the ground of what they 
ich had written or said before the War. The Deputy Klofacz, the 
on leader of the National Socialist Party, was imprisoned soon after 
he the outbreak of war on the charge of having received a compro- 
he mising postcard from Switzerland. It was afterwards proved 
‘0- that the postcard was sent by an Austrian Agent provocateur, but 
he M. Klofacz is nevertheless still kept in prison. Several other 
ey political leaders and literary men were arrested, charged with 
r- high treason and sentenced to long terms of imprisonment. In 
ot 1915 the Young Czech leader and Deputy Dr. Kramarz, together 
at with his three political friends, was arrested by the direct order 
28 of Archduke Frederic, who held him morally responsible for the 
1e ‘bad’ conduct of the Czech soldiers, and a year afterwards he 
ig was sentenced to death. This sentence was later commuted. 
D Professor T. G. Masaryk, who played an important réle in the 
8 Agram and the Friedjung trials by exposing the Forgach forgeries, 
e and who escaped from Austria at the beginning of the War, was 


at the end of last year sentenced to death in contumaciam. 
At first the Austrian Government hid the truth of this situa- 


2 tion from the world, but later explained the attitude of the Czechs 
, as being an individual and not a general one. At the same time 

the Government tried to come to a compromise with the Czech 
political parties, but the attempt failed, owing to the firm stand 


of the Czechs, whose experience has taught them how little they 
can count upon the word of the Habsburgs. 
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An opinion has been expressed lately that the problem of the 
liberation of the Czecho-Slovaks is too idealistic, and would require 
an enormous sacrifice of lives, and a suggestion has been made of 
_ a Federated Austria~Hungary, with an autonomous Bohemia—a 
sort of Home Rule all round. The problem of their liberation is 
no more idealistic than that of Poles, Rumanians, and Italians, 
which is really the programme of the Allies and which would 
involve automatically also the liberation of the Czecho-Slovaks. 
For anybody who realises the growing Pangermanic influence in 
Central Europe, the political situation in the Dual Monarchy and 
the sinister methods of the Habsburg rule, it would be difficult 
to find one single substantial argument in favour of this sugges- 
tion of federation. The Czecho-Slovaks have had a serious lesson 
in the past as well as durmg this War, and they would never 
agree to another federal system with Austria and Hungary, where 
they would always be in the minority against the Germans and the 
Magyars, who are and always will be the tools of Germany. In 
the words of Professor Masaryk, the Bohemian Venizelos, *‘ they 
will never accept the tdeal of Prussia and Germany, which would 
enslave the world with military drill and Machiavellian misuse of 
science and eulture.’’ Their present claim for independence is the 
logical outcome of their past religious struggles for independence, 
or ‘ freedom of conscience,’ as John Hus called it. The religious 
ideal has simply changed into the national one, and the name of 
the enemy from Rome and Habsburg into Berlin and Habsburg. 
But the prize for which the Czech nation is fighting remains the 
same as in the past: freedom, right, and justice. 


JOSEF FORMAN. 
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THE FUTURE OF BOHEMIA 
(ITI) 


CZECH CLAIMS AND MAGYAR INTRIGUES 


Nor the least remarkable of the minor features of the War have 
been the repeated overtures to the Entente contained in the letters 
of the Buda-Pesth correspondent of the Morning Post. His iden- 
tity is mysterious, and the force of the opinion behind him is 
not easy to measure. He certainly is not the authorised spokes- 
man of the party in power; but he appears to be tolerated and 
may reasonably be assumed to be speaking for others besides 
himself. The theme on which he has continually dwelt, with 
topical variations, has been the old-standing sympathy between 
the British and Magyar peoples: the drift of his arguments 
has always tended to the conclusion that there were ways and 
means by which Hungary might be detached from the Austro- 
German alliance. 

Historically, of course, such a thesis had a good deal to rest 
upon. England had, in 1849, regarded the Hungarians as an 
oppressed people rightly struggling to be free, and had not fol- 
lowed their subsequent proceedings with any particular care. 
Whatever the attitude of official people in the year of revolution, 
unofficial Englishmen had then idolised Kossuth and horse- 
whipped Marshal Haynau as a just retribution for the flogging 
of Hungarian women. In the memory of these transactions there 
was a lingering sentiment to which it might be profitable for 
Hungary to appeal in the hour of distress; and as disaster con- 
stantly seemed to be impending, it was obviously worth while 
to keep the sentiment alive in case it should be useful. Count 
Tisza, no doubt, was too deeply committed to Prussia to make 
any plausible play with it. He was the henchman of the Pan- 
Germanists, and must either continue to sustain that rdle or 
retire into private life. But there were others who were still 
free to take any line that they liked because they were not person- 
ally responsible for anything that had happened. There was 
Count Karolyi, for instance. One heard a good deal of 
Count Karolyi and his Peace Party. One was given to under- 
stand that it was a growing party, mindful of old friend- 
ships, and devoid of all ambitions of territorial aggrandise- 
579 2P2 
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ment. It was further suggested that, if the hands of 
the Peace Party could be strengthened by a promise from the 
Allies that the integrity of Hungary would be respected, the War 
Party might be induced to retire and leave them a free course. 

These representations reached their climax in the days imme- 
diately preceding the declaration of war by Rumania. One 
gathered that, at Buda-Pesth, the fear of Rumania was the begin. 
ning of wisdom. There is the possibility, of course, that the 
fear was affected as a blind to cover military preparations; but 
the impression was certainly spread that a considerable Hungarian 
party was eager to get out of the War before Rumania came into 
it. It seemed to be thought possible by Count Tisza’s opponents 
that a deal might be concluded on those lines—Count Tisza 
himself retiring from office for his country’s good ; and there were 
quarters in England in which the idea of such a deal seemed to 
find favour. A certain leading article saluted ‘ our friend the 
enemy.’ 

It was too late. Though the secret had been well kept, the 
arrangements between the Entente Powers and their new ally 
must have already been cut and dried at the time when the 
Magyars were thus offering to bow themselves out of the War 
if the Rumanians were prevented from entering it; and we may 
consequently save ourselves the trouble of inquiring whether the 
approval of that offer in certain quarters was an error of judg- 
ment or a disguised invitation to the Rumanian Government to 
hasten its descent from the fence upon which it was wrongly 
believed to be balancing itself. Rumanian action speedily deprived 
that question of all practical importance ; but there still remains 
the larger question: What will be our proper attitude towards 
the Magvars when the problem of the re-settlement of Europe 
presents itself? 

It is very unlikely that we have heard the last of the appeal 
to sentiment and old associations. Though the suggestion that 
we should betray Rumania has been rejected, there are other 
sufferers from Magvar dominion whom we may be invited to 
sacrifice for a consideration ; and all advances directed to that end 
will need careful watching. Somehow or other, in spite of the 
nationality of the spy Tribich Lincoln, and in spite of the Magyar 
machinations in the American munition factories, belief in 
Magvar merit seems likely to die hard in England. The general 
feeling that a chivalrous enemy, whose manners are agreeable 
in the society of his equals, ought to be let down easily, is sup- 
ported by a particular confusion of thought as to the racial con- 
ditions of the problem ; and the instinctive attitude of the average 
man who has no local knowledge and has made no snecial study 
of the subject is apt to be vitiated by these two fallacies : 
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(1) That because Magyars are sometimes spoken of as Hun- 
jans, therefore all, or nearly all, Hungarians are Magyars. 

(2) That because the Magyars resisted the oppression of the 

Austrians in 1849, therefore they are the friends of constitutional 
liberty. 
For neither of these beliefs is there a shadow of justification ; 
and there is just as little justification for the common view that, 
when the Magyar goes to war, his methods of fighting are free from 
the taint of barbarism which defiles his Prussian ally,—or even 
that he was lured into this War, against his will, as the instru- 
ment of a policy with which he did not sympathise. The contrary 
is the case; and the points which it is most necessary to bear 
in mind when measuring Magyar responsibilities and determining 
our attitude towards them on the day of reckoning are these : 

(1) Count Tisza was the chief author of the Note which made 
war inevitable; and the Magyars, far from being lured into the 
War, entered upon it as deliberately as the Prussians, though from 
different motives. Unlike their allies, they did not want anything 
from ourselves and the French. They had no quarrel with us, 
and were quite satisfied that the power of Germany should be 
balanced by that of the British Empire and the French Republic : 
a sentiment which may partially account for the hesitations at- 
tributed to Austria~-Hungary ia the last days of the diplomatic 
preliminaries. But they had their own definite quarrel with the 
Slavs. The Slavs within the kingdom were on friendlier terms 
than they approved with the Slavs without it. It seemed im- 
perative to them to crush the Slavs without, in order to maintain 
their hold over the Slavs within. The Sarajevo assassination, and 
the view which Germany was willing to take of it for German 
ends, gave them their chance of a ‘ preventive war,’ and they 
snatched at it as eagerly as an ill-bred dog snatches at a bone, 
being as determined to make use of Germany as Germany was to 
make use of them. Their only disappointment was that Germany 
inveigled them into a world war, whereas they only wanted her 
to keep the ring, in shining armour, for an Austro-Hungarian 
punitive and predatory expedition. 

(2) It is by no means the case that the attitude of the Magyars 
towards England has uniformly been that of chivalrous enemies 
ardently desirous of reconciliation. They have not, like the 
Germans, wreaked their spite on helpless individual Englishmen 
in their clutches; but they have been just as furious as the Ger- 
mans at the queering of their pitch by British intervention, and 
their Press has been just as full as the German Press of venomous 
personalities directed at our public men. For instance : 


Kitchener was not an Englishman either by blood or his physical 
appearance. In his blood of Irish renegade flowed the enthusiasm of the 
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apostate. His face was the colour of brick, he squinted with one eye 
(the other was violently put out by an Indian rebel), and with his flattened 
nose he had the appearance of a colonial. This distinguished butcher had 
no human value. 

The plan of the War was conceived in the head of Sir E. Grey, whose 
mouth vomits fiery lies. Grey is the incarnation of Britain’s perfidy. 
Though a gentleman in his outward appearance, Grey is the greatest hang- 
man of mankind, and only deserves to be put in the darkest prison. 


The first of these elegant extracts comes from Vilag; the 
second from As Ujsag, which is Count Tisza’s own organ. If, 
as has been suggested, sentiment ought to over-ride justice in 
our dealings with the Magyars, vulgar abuse of that sort should 
help us to frame our sentiments. 

(3) Still less is it the case that the Magyars have eschewed 
the methods of barbarism on the field of battle. Professor Reiss’s 
Report on the atrocities committed during the first invasion of 
Serbia demonstrates that ‘ the charming Austrian people and the 
proud and gallant Magyar race have had the doubtful honour 
of surpassing, if possible, their Prussian friends in bestiality.’ 
Civilians were massacred in Serbia on an even larger scale than in 
Belgium; and this report of a neutral investigator repeatedly 
attests that ‘the Hungarian officers were everywhere the most 
ferocious.’ 


(4) The Magyars are only a ininority of the inhabitants of | 


Hungary; the Hungarian kingdom being composed of elements 
as various as those which make up the Austrian Empire. It is 
only in a portion of their country that they are numerically 
preponderant. Just as, in Transylvania and the Banat of 
Temesvar, they are outnumbered by the Rumanians, so, in 
other regions, they are outnumbered by the Serbs, the Slovacks, 
the Ruthenians, etc. 

(5) The Magyars do not approve of constitutional liberty for 
any one but themselves. It was precisely because of their endea- 
vours to Magyarise and domineer over their fellow countrymen 
of other races that the Slavs under Jellacic, Ban of Croatia, helped 
the Austrians to suppress them in the year of the great revolt : 
a circumstance of which the memory is kept alive by a statue 
of Jellacic, in the Agram market-place, with his drawn sword 
pointed toward Buda-Pesth. Permission to resume their career 
as oppressors was one of the privileges accorded to them by the 
famous Ausgleich of 1867; and they have availed themselves of 
that privilege to the utmost, violating every agreement which 
limited their right to tyrannise, and treating their subjects with 
far greater cruelty than did the Austrians. With the result that, 
while Austrian rule has sometimes been popular with some of the 
subject races,—the Poles of Galicia, for instance—Hungarian rule 
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has never been popular with any of them. It was a Bohemian 
subject of Austria—the historian Palacky—who once said that 
‘If there had been no Austria, it would have been necessary ta 
invent one ’ ; but no compliment of the kind has ever been thrown 
out to justify the existence of Hungary, and even the Archduke 
Francis Ferdinand is said once to have expressed the opinion 
that ‘the Magyars would have shown better taste if they had 
never come to Europe at all.’ 

In so far as these considerations affect the case for Rumania 
in the War, recent events have, of course, drawn pointed attention 
to them. Rumania Irredenta has become almost as familiar a 
phrase as Italia Irredenta ; and the grievances of the Rumanian 
citizens of the Dual Monarchy, and the contemptuous reception 
of all demands that those grievances should be redressed, were 
reviewed in the Note in which Rumania broke off diplomatic re- 
lations. The view of the Morning Post would seem to have been 
that ‘that is all there is in it,’ and that, if Rumania did not | 
mind sufficiently to fight about it, there was no need for any other 
Power to worry. As a matter of fact, however, there is a great 
deal more in it than that, as will be clear to any one whe will take 
the trouble to glance at an ethnographical map of Hungary, and 
look up the population statistics in any recent work of reference. 
The principal facts which will then leap to the eyes are these : 

(1) Whereas the total population of Hungary is something 
over 19,000,000, the Magyar population is only about 8,000,000. 

(2) It is only in the kernel of Hungary that there is a Magyar 
majority. In the South-east the majority is Rumanian; on the 
North-east, it is Ruthenian ; on the North there is a fairly solid 
block of between two and three million Slovacks; on the West 
there is a considerable German strip; the Southern fringe is 
principally peopled by Croats, Slovenes, and Serbs. 

(3) The question is further complicated by the presence of 
alien racial islets in each of the regions enumerated : German 
islets nearly everywhere ; Magyar islets in Rumanian Hungary, 
Rumanian islets in Serbian Hungary, etc. 

(4) The Rumanians, though the most numerous of the non- 
Magyar Hungarians, do not constitute much more than a quarter 
of the total number of non-Magyars involved in the problem. 

(5) The other races involved—apart from the German colonies 
—are Slav races. 

With these facts before us, we see, at once, the mischievous- 
ness of a proposal to isolate the Rumanian part of the Hungarian 
problem, and to talk of guaranteeing Hungarian integrity if the 
Rumanian claims were not pressed or could be settled. The 
appeal was obviously addressed to England because England has 
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no direct interest in the matter which is worth the bones of a 
British grenadier; but, as the peoples whom the conciliatory 
scheme ignores are Slavs, Russia has, if not a material, at least a 
sentimental interest in their welfare which is sure to be regarded 
as worth the bones of many Russian grenadiers. The one inevit- 
able result of our adoption of it would, therefore, be to introduce 
dissension into the alliance : a dissension which might be the more 
damaging because the threatened collision, at certain points, of 
Slav and Latin streams of tendency is a matter which the diplo- 
matists of the Entente need to approach in a spirit of mutual 
good will. 

The Magyars, of course, knew all about that when they flew 
the kite; and the same knowledge may tempt them, in spite of 
the reference to the Slovacks in the Entente Note, to fly similar 
kites in the near future. Having invited Great Britain to 
sacrifice Rumanian claims, they are quite capable of proceeding 

- to suggest that Rumania and Great Britain should combine to 
seek a quiet life by sacrificing Slav claims. Their assumption 
would be that Rumania does not care, and that Great Britain 
does not know: that the interests of such people as Slovacks 
and Ruthenians are as unreal to the average English newspaper 
reader as those of Choctaws and Ojibbeways. There may have 
been some warrant for that assumption in the past; but there 
should be no warrant for it now. The War has been a con- 
tinuous lesson in historical geography ; and its course has brought 
two facts into clear relief : 

(1) That a portion of Hungary is ethnically Serbian. 

(2) That the Slovack population of North Hungary is eth- 
nically and linguistically akin to the Czech population of 
Bohemia, has formally declared its solidarity with the Czechs, 
and desires to join with them in re-establishing that old King- 
dom of Bohemia which, in the days of John Hus, and for some 
time afterwards, played a distinguished part on the European 
stage. 

Serbia being formally our ally, the reasons why we must not 
sacrifice the Serbs of Hungary are obvious; and the claims which 
the Czechs and Slovacks are able to urge are really very similar 
to theirs. Though their geographical position and their lack 
of a suitable organisation made it impossible for them to take 
the field on our side, they have done a great deal more than 
passively disassociate themselves from the ambitions of the 
Central Powers, and have suffered martyrdom in consequence of 
their attitude. No one knows for certain how many Czechs 
and Slovacks have been executed for high treason in the course 
of the War; but 1200 is the lowest estimate, while the highest 
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is 4000, including many members of the Reichsrat and many 
women. A vast number of others have endured imprisonment 
and the confiscation of their property or fled the country. It 
is said that not a single Czech or Slovack subject of Austria- 
Hungary, residing abroad, has returned to join the colours; 
while innumerable Czech and Slovack volunteers have every- 
where offered their services to the Entente Powers, and the 
opposition of Czech and Slovack workmen has done more than 
anything else to frustrate the German campaign of outrage in 
the American munition factories. 

Nor is that all: the wholesale defection of Czech soldiers in 
the Austro-Hungarian army was an important factor in the 
Russian successes and in the ghastly failure of Potiorek’s Ser- 
bian expedition. Czech regiments have been struck off the 
Austro-Hungarian Army List for surrendering en masse; and 
most of the men who thus surrendered enlisted at once in the 
Russian ranks. Other Czech regiments have been decimated 
for mutiny, and others again have been dissolved. One may 
add a story illustrative of this branch of the subject, taken from 
a pamphlet recently published by M. Edvard Bernes, Secretary 
General of the National Czech-Slovack Council at Paris : 


The dissolution of the 28th regiment had caused a great deal of talk 
everywhere and furnished a stinging commentary on the Austrian repre- 
sentations that all was for the best in Austria-Hungary. It had also 
provoked revolutionary sentiments among the Czechs of Moravia and 
Bohemia. In order to efface this impression the military authorities at 
Vienna decided to avenge themselves on the Czechs in the most brutal 
manner. Last Autumn they formed a new battalion of the 28th regiment, 
exclusively composed of lads of twenty. They sent them to the Isonzo 
Front, and without consideration, pity, or scruple, deliberately exposed 
them to the murderous Italian artillery fire, near Gorizia. From a furious 
assault only eighteen soldiers returned; the rest of the thousand had 
fallen on the field of battle. Immediately afterwards the Emperor caused 
a fresh order of the day to be read to the army, stating that the 28th 
Prague regiment had wiped out its disgrace by sacrificing itself on the 
Tsonzo. 

The soldiers who survived this crime related that it was a veritable 
case of butchery: that they were led straight to the place at which they 
were to be massacred, and that their feelings were there worked up against 
the Italians. 


Thus we see that at home, as abroad, the Austrians, like the 
Hungarians, have been trying to exploit the traditional clash 
of sentiment between the Latins and the Slavs. They have, 
in the past, sought to do this in their administration of Trieste 
and Istria, and now they are seeking to do it at the Front. Cer- 
tain lingering memories of Austro-Italian wars in which the 
worst excesses were attributed to the Croats provide them with 
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a prejudice which they can play upon; but the attempt to make 
use of it must be noted and checked. Higher interests than 
any of those reflected by such old prejudices are now at stake, 
We profess that the rights of the small nations to their indivi- 
dual development is one of the things that we are fighting for; 
and the Czechs and Slovacks have established such claims on 
us that no solution of the Hungarian problem which would hand 
them back to the tender mercies of their Teutonic and Magyar 
masters is even to be thought of. It certainly will not be 
thought of in Russia, and it would make bad blood with Russia 
if we were to think of it in England. 

Theoretically there are two ways in which such a problem 
as that presented by the racial hotch-potch of Austria-Hungary 
may be settled in accordance with the principles of justice. One 
is federation on Swiss lines, with equal rights for all; the other 
is dismemberment, with provision for the exceptional circum- 
stances of the alien islets which no practical scheme of dismem- 
berment can quite get rid of. There was a time when the former 
plan seemed feasible, and was favoured by the Czechs them- 
selves. Palacky had some plan of the sort in mind when he 
said that, if there had been no Austria, it would have been 
necessary to invent one. The existing Austria, however, deve- 
loped very differently from the Austria which he would have 
invented to prevent internecine strife and a European confla- 
gration ; and two causes effectually prevented the adoption of the 
federal solution. One was the attitude of Francis Joseph who, 
observing that a majority of his subjects were Slavs, declared 
himself a pro-German, announcing that he would rather be 
the hall-porter at Potsdam than Emperor of a dominion in 
which Slav influences were preponderant. The other was the 
attitude of the Magyars, who were only reconciled to the Emperor 
on the understanding that they should have as free a hand in 
Hungary as the German elements were to retain in Austria, whose 
treatment of the races which they regarded as subordinate has 
been even more brutal than that of Austria, and who have been, 
if possible, even more unfaithful than the Austrians to such 
engagements as they have sometimes entered into for the redress 
of the grievances of which those races complained. 

Whether the Magyar temper would ever have permitted the 
federal solution of the problem is a doubtful question and one 
which now has only an historical interest. The possibility 
was, at any rate, definitely eliminated by the Ausgleich of 1867, 
which stereotyped the predominance of the two most masterful 
races in the Dual Monarchy ; and, as the European conflagration 
and the internecine strife for the prevention of which Austria 
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was assumed to exist are now with us, the failure of the system 
then inaugurated may be taken as proved, and the Magyars are 
the only people whose convenience could be served by the per- 
petuation of it. It only remains, therefore, to show that the 
failure has been due to their tyrannical methods, and that the 
use which they have made of the powers acquired by the 
Ausgleich has been such as to deprive them of all title to 
consideration. 

In the first place, they have shown that they are persons 
with whom it is impossible to treat because they take the ‘scrap 
of paper’ view of treaties. That is the only conclusion to be 
drawn from a survey of the tangled story of their relations with 
Croatia. The status and rights of that province are defined by 
the Ausgleich of 1868: a document similar to that which de- 
fines the rights and status of Hungary itself in its relations 
with Austria. It was not a Charter of which one could say that 
Hungary had granted it and that therefore Hungary was entitled 
to withdraw it, but a Treaty of Compromise to which the Diets 
of Hungary and Croatia were the parties. But, whereas the 
Magyars have always insisted upon the literal observance of 
the Agreement with Austria which benefits themselves, they 
have never hesitated to drive a coach and four through the 
Agreement which benefits the Croatians. It was because of 
their persistency in doing so—notably in the matter of the 
Magyarisation of the Croatian railways—that Croat and Serbian 
politicians forgot their religious differences and coalesced against 
them ; and they replied by trying a number of Croatian political 
leaders for conspiracy. The principal evidence against the 
alleged conspirators was a document forged by Count Forgach, 
the Austro-Hungarian Minister at Belgrade; and this forger 
was s0 little discredited by his forgery in his own country that he 
was allowed to collaborate with Count Tisza and the German 
Ambassador to Vienna in the drafting of the arrogant ultimatum 
of July 1914. 

Decidedly there is nothing in this narrative which justifies 
the perpetuation of Magyar rule over Croatian subjects; and the 
moral rights of the case happily coincide with the material 
interests of the Allies. The necessity of ‘encircling’ Germany 
—a thing which, three years ago, had no place in practical 
politics—has been demonstrated by the German endeavour to 
dominate Europe; and the military failure of Germany is now 
making it feasible. A Slav State, in which Serbs and Croats 
and Slovenes link their destinies under constitutional forms 
hereafter to be determined, may or may not suit the views of 
all the parties concerned and prove the ideal solution of the 
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problem : but we want a barrier of some sort to the Drang nach 
Osten and must therefore sternly refuse to guarantee the Magyars 
anything whatever in this direction. It will be an apt reply 
to Kossuth’s arrogant protest that he ‘could not find Croatia on 
the map.’ 

The Rumanian aspects of the question no longer need to be 
discussed, since they are obviously about to be settled in the 
manner in which the Kaiser announced his intention of settling 
the future of Belgium if his troops were not made welcome in 
the country. Moreover the lists of Rumanian grievances which 
our newspapers kept in stock for use on the day on which 
Rumania should declare herself have been printed and pre- 
sumably read and assimilated; so that one has a double reason 
for leaving them unrecited and passing on to the case of the 
Slovacks. They have received less sympathy than the 
Rumanians because fewer people have heard of them: and the 
view that they are unworthy of sympathy has been sedulously 
spread by the Magyars. ‘A Slovack is not a man’ is a Magyar 
proverb ; and Coloman Tisza declared in the Hungarian Parlia- 
ment, in 1875, that ‘ there is no Slovack nation.’ But the 
obvious retort to that contention is that, if the Slovacks were 
not a nation, it would be unnecessary for the Magyars to take 
the trouble to denationalise them; and the denationalisation of 
the Slovacks has long been one of the prime objects of Magyar 
policy, an object pursued with a cynical brutality surpassing even 
that of the Prussian persecution of the Poles. 

All through the early part of the nineteenth century we see 
the trouble looming up. As long ago as 1817, a Magyar review 
wrote that ‘the Slovack nation in Hungary is nothing but a re- 
volting dream or a despicable invention,’ and that ‘ the father- 
land is the Magyars’ property.’ The attempt to Magyarise the 
Slovack schools began soon afterwards. An attempt to Mag- 
yarise the Slovack churches proceeded concurrently; and the 
proposal was gravely made, though it was not executed, to 
Magyarise everything and everybody by systematically billeting 
Magyar soldiers in Slovack households. The great Szechenyi, 
who exhorted his countrymen to moderation in such matters, 
and to remember the maxim ‘ Do to others as you would be 
done by,’ was denounced by Kossuth as a traitor to his race. 

That is the reason why, in 1849, the Magyars, being 1s eager 
to deny the rights of others as to assert their own, found the non- 
Magyar races of Hungary quite as hostile to them as the Germans 
of Austria. They were beaten to the ground; and the note of 
the succeeding period was the endeavour to Germanise all the 
races of the Empire, including the Magyars. That plan failed 
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for various reasons, but chiefly because foreign complications 
made Magyar help necessary to Austria. Hence, after Sadowa, 
the Ausgleich of 1867, the terms of which Dedk and Andrassy 
practically dictated ; and that Ausgleich had an equally important 
bearing on foreign and on domestic politics. 

In foreign politics, it laid the foundations of Pangermanism. 
Francis Joseph, at that time, was not unnaturally dreaming of 


vengeance for Sadowa, and arranged to take it in alliance with 


Napoleon the Third and Victor Emanuel the Second. He was 
willing to cede some of his Italian possessions and seek compen- 
sation in Silesia—a proposal put before him by the Hungarian 
rebel, General Tiirr ; and he sent the Archduke Albrecht to Paris 
in 1870 to assist the French War Office in drafting a plan of 
campaign against Prussia. Everything seemed cut and dried; 
but Andrassy, at the eleventh hour, put his foot down, on behalf 
of Hungary and refused to march. In that Magyar resolution 
we may find the germ of the policy which has since developed 
into the ambitious Pangerman scheme for the domination ~ of 
Central Europe: a fact which removes all warrant for the con- 
cession of special terms to the Magyars on the assumption that 
they are only the reluctant tools of Prussia. 

In domestic politics the Ausgleich left the Germans of Austria 
on the one hand, and the Magyars of Hungary on the other, 
with a free hand to deal as they pleased with the minor races of 
their respective countries. In the case of the more powerful 
of these races—the Poles and the Croatians—certain conciliatory 
concessions were judged necessary ; but the others were delivered, 
bound hand and foot, to their oppressors. Austrian oppression 
has been intermittent and spasmodic, since opportunism has 
often dictated the playing off of one race against another; but 
Magyar oppression has been continuous, unscrupulous, and 
heavy-handed. 

The full story of that oppression, even in so far as it only 
concerns the Slovacks, would fill a volume; indeed it has filled 
volumes. The note of the story is that ‘scrap of paper’ view 
of political engagements already referred to in connexion with 
the Croatian Agreement. In theory, the non-Magyar Hun- 
garians have certain guarantees of equality of treatment in a 
good many matters; but in practice the laws embodying those 
guarantees are a dead letter. In some cases they have been 
formally abolished; in others it has been deemed sufficient to 
ignore them. The political franchise has been so arranged as 
to place non-Magyars at a disadvantage; and non-Magyar 
electors have been prevented from voting by the methods by 
which coloured voters used to be kept away from the polls in the _ 
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Southern States of America. Magyar has been made the lan- 
guage of the Law Courts; and a Slovack has been sent to prison 
for complaining that he ‘stood like an ox’ before them. All 
the Slovack secondary schools have been arbitrarily closed ; and 
the number of their primary schools has been arbitrarily reduced 
from 1921 to 440. 

Naturally the Slovacks have not accepted this treatment 
without protest; and protest has resulted in prosecution for 
political offences. . The favourite charge has been ‘ instigation 
against the Magyar nationality ’; and the details, when one can 
get at them, are even comically frivolous. We read of a work- 
man sent to prison for seven months for singing a Slovack 
song in an inn, and of an editor sent to prison for two months 
for reprinting without comment an article contributed by 
Bjérnson to the Neue Freie Presse. Other offences similarly 
punished have been : ‘ demonstrating against the Magyar candi- 
date at the elections,’ ‘keeping a purely Slovack household and 
educating children in similar sentiments,’ ‘ advocating the boy- 
cott of a Magyar theatrical company,’ and ‘abusing a school- 
master who had cruelly beaten a child for not knowing its Magyar 
lesson.’ For singing a Slovack hymn to drown the voice of a 
Magyar preacher—preaching in Magyar by order—thirty men and 
five women were sentenced to a total of six years and eight 
months’ imprisonment and fines of 5980 crowns. 

These are not isolated judicial scandals; they have occurred 
by scores, and even by hundreds, in pursuance of a system de- 
liberately adopted ; and the ferocity of the persecution, save for 
a brief interval when the Szell Cabinet was in power, has been 
progressive. Between 1906 and 1908, no fewer than 560 Slo- 
vacks were condemned for political offences of this order. The 
total sentences imposed upon non-Magyars for Press delinquencies 
between April 1906 and August 1908 were 181 years 3 months 
imprisonment, and fines of 99,000 crowns. The present Hun- 
garian Prime Minister’s standpoint in the matter was defined 
in a speech which he made in 1910: 


When our fellow-citizens form parties on the basis of nationality they 
are already denying the political unity of the Magyar nation. With this 
shade of opinion there can be no negotiation. It must be fought, and, if 
we conquer, we must destroy it. 


That is as definite a challenge as one could have; and the 
matter is one on which Magyar opinion is practically solid. In 
the presence of such a spirit, Magyar and Slovack cannot be 
expected to dwell together in amity under a single flag; and the 

maintenance of Hungarian integrity would be equivalent to the 
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condemnation of the Slovacks to perpetual serfdom—cannon- 
fodder for any future militarism which may arise, in the years 
to come, in Central Europe. It would be an intolerable state 
of things, even if the way of avoiding it were difficult to find; 
and the way of avoiding it is, infact, quite easy to find. 

The Slovacks are not scattered about all over the Hungarian 
kingdom, but are gathered together in one particular corner of 
the kingdom. They want to join the Czechs, and the Czechs 
want to join them in an enlarged Bohemia. None of the Allies 
has any reason for objecting to the arrangement; and the 
objections which the Germans are likely to put forward reed no 
more be considered than those of the Magyars themselves. The 
only practical difficulty lies in the fact that the population of 
Bohemia is not entirely Czech, and that, even in Slovack Hun- 
gary, there are certain German islets ; but that difficulty, though 
it will have to be faced, need not deter us. 

It may be possible so to trim the frontiers as to lop off some 
of the German elements. To any strip of country, poor in 
natural and industrial resources, which is mainly inhabited by 
Germans, Germany will, no doubt, be welcome, if the strategical 
value of the frontier is not impaired by the transference. Rich 
country, however, must be retained, not only because it is desir- 
able to strengthen Bohemia but also because it is desirable to 
weaken Germany, and so mgke a second German bid for Euro- 
pean hegemony impossible. So that the question will still 
remain : What shall be done with the Germans whom, when all 
the trimming has been done, Bohemia will still have to take 
over ? 

The view may perhaps be taken that they will be harmless : 
that the presence of Germans in other people’s countries is only 
injurious when they have a powerful Germany capable of aspiring 
to world dominion behind them; that a German not so backed 
soon loses his national identity and becomes a useful citizen— 
good Kultur-Diinger in the elegant language of the Fatherland. 
It is a view which derives a good deal of support from the annals 
of German emigration; but if the people most concerned feel 
any hesitation in accepting it, there remains the alternative of 
sending the colonists back to Germany, where there will be 
plenty of room for all the Germans who survive this War, and 
plenty of work for them to do in earning the indemnity which 
Germany will presently have to pay. 

Perhaps the proposal sounds drastic ; but it is not more drastic 
than some proposals which the Germans have themselves put 
forward for the confusion of their enemies. The expulsion of 
the French population of such parts of France as they desired to 
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annex was @ part of the programme of the Junker and National 
Liberal Parties for the post bellum settlement ; and the Govern- 
ment which actually carried off the inhabitants of Lille and 
Roubaix into slavery can hardly raise any plausible objection if 
its own nationals in annexed territories are informed that they 
must, within a reasonable period, wind up their businesses and 
return to the place from which they or their forefathers came. 


FRANCIS GRIBBLE. 











THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN RUSSIA 


GrRIKING large-type headlines, such as ‘The New Russia’ and 
‘The Re-Birth of Kussia,’ have of late been a feature of our 
newspapers, and the telegrams from Petrograd over which they 
appeared drew general attention to the remarkable developments 
that have been taking place in the internal affairs of our great 
Ally. With its sensational colouring the story of the killing 
of Rasputin, and of the strange part he played in Russia, excited 
special interest, both as an extraordinary narrative that seemed 
io belong to another age of the world, and as throwing a revealing 
light on the recent march of events. Not without foundation, 
an impression has prevailed that Russia is passing through a 
critical period in her political history—a state of things which 
would have been worth noting at any time, but is of particular 
significance at present. So little as a rule is known among us 
of Russia, and of all she has done and is doing in and for the 
War, that this impression has unfortunately carried with it in 
some quarters the idea that her domestic political preoccupations 
have had the effect of seriously limiting her participation in the 
struggle against the enemy, and will limit it still more in the 
future. This idea is entirely erroneous—like some other ideas 
about Russia. There are people who think and say that Russia 
has not done much or, at any rate, might have done much more 
in the War than she has done. For instance, the suggestion 
is made that she might have helped Rumania far more quickly 
and powerfully than she did; to which it is surely enough to 
answer that very distinctly that is not the view held by Rumania. 
However the facts may be regarded by others, it is the conviction 
of the Russians that they have achieved four of the really im- 
portant things in the War. They believe that in 1914 their 
invasion of East Prussia saved Paris, that their offensive of the 
same year in the Carpathians saved Calais, that General Brusi- 
loff’s victories in Volhynia and Galicia saved Italy last summer 
from grave disaster, and that in December of last year and 
January of this year their action saved not only the Rumanian 
Army from destruction but Rumania herself from complete sub- 
jugation. They make no parade of, still less do they lament, 
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the extremely heavy price they paid; but they are well aware 
that the sacrifices which were entailed on them by their devotion 
to the common cause were enormous in the most literal sense, 
and they naturally resent deeply any statement that seems to 
reflect on the share they have taken in the conflict. As keenly 
do they repel any allegation of indifference or of weakening 
now, for Russia, in spite of or rather because of her politics, 
is as determined as ever to carry on. 

It is not so much Russian politics that is affecting the War 
as it is the War that is affecting Russian politics. The salient 
fact of the situation is that the War is driving Russia on politically 
with immense force. The past thirty months have wit- 
nessed a tremendous growth in Russia in many ways, but most 
notably in the realisation of nationhood and in the domain of 
politics generally ; and therefore it is hardly to be wondered at 
if some ‘growing pains’ have been felt—the really amazing 
thing is that there have not been more, especially as some aspects 
of her economic position are unquestionably serious and depress- 
ing, and the enemy is all the while seeking to exploit them to 
his own advantage. But there is little talk of a revolution, no 
real fear exists of such an upheaval as that which occurred in 
1905 during the Russo-Japanese War ; and it is her War and that 
of her Allies against Germany that has brought this about. The 
Progressive or ‘ Liberal’ element, by far the biggest factor in 
Russian politics, sharply dissociates itself from all thought of 
a revolution. On the other hand, it is inflexibly set on winning 
the War, and the changes it advocates in the Government of 
Russia are all in the direction of making the prosecution of the 
War increasingly effective. Circumstances have demonstrated 
that these changes are desirable, even necessary, and this in its 
turn has strengthened the Progressives, with the result that 
their political influence goes on extending. Furthermore, there 
has been a marked alteration in the attitude of many of those 
formerly most bitterly opposed to them, and not a few who were 
prominent among the Reactionaries have adopted some part at 
least of their platform. Reaction still is strong and well en- 
trenched, but its power is diminishing, and is bound to continue 
to diminish. No doubt there are some revolutionaries in Russia, 
and these are mainly Socialists of various types; it has to be 
observed, however, that the majority of the Russian Socialists 
are fervent upholders of the War; the old Nihilist spirit, at one 
time so active, would appear to have vanished. 

In England there remains a tradition, a certain sentiment, 
of sympathy with the Russian Revolutionaries, which is derived 
from the picture painted of the masses of the Russian people as 
hopelessly down-trodden and oppressed, the Czar, his Ministers, 
and the official class being represented as the cruellest of tyrants. 
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It is the kind of picture which appeals to all lovers of liberty, 
but it is also the kind of picture which Robert Louis Stevenson 
in his Weir of Hermiston, when writing of the Scottish Coven- 
anters and their opponents, rightly characterised as an artless 
‘design in snow and ink.’ Whether such a presentment of 
Russia could ever have been absolutely justified in the past is 
open to doubt, but certainly it is not true to-day, and allowance 
has always to be made for those broad differences of education, 
discipline, and outlook which separate the great bulk of the 
Russians from the peoples of the West, who, in politics at all 
events, are many years in advance of them. What we must 
bear in mind is that the Progressive movement in Russia is 
national in spirit, constitutional in its aims, and unmistakably 
loyal to the Czar. Of course, a Constitutional movement is not 
new in Russia. Alexander the Second would have given a Con- 
stitution, and did actually sign one, but his assassination deferred 
any reform of the sort for a quarter of a century. It is since 
1905, when the present Czar promulgated a Constitution, that 
the growth of Russia has been so rapid. In that year the 
Russian Parliament came into existence, though the first session 
of the Imperial Duma was not held till 1906, nor was the Council 
of the Empire reorganised as the Upper House till that date. 
Originally intended, it is said, to be merely a consultative body, 
a glorified debating society, the Duma still retains a good deal 
of that character, but it has some real powers, as with regard 
to the Budget and other important matters, and expressing, as 
it does, the views of the best elements in the country, its in- 
fluence is anything but negligible. It has proved that the 
Government has to reckon with it seriously—as will be seen in 
the course of this article. Russia is articulate in her Parlia- 
ment, becomes more and more articulate, if such a phrase is 
permissible. By showing up the inefficiencies and incompet- 
ences of the Government, and of Russian officialdom generally, 
considerable numbers of whose members take too many of their 
ideas from stark Germanism, the War has enormously stimulated 
the activities and broadened the whole purview of Russian 
Parliamentary life, of which the Duma is the chief voice. 

In the latter part of an article, entitled ‘Resolute Russia,’ 
which was published in this Review in October 1915, the writer 
briefly considered the political position in Russia as it was prior 
and up to that time. Particulars were given of the composition 
of the Council of the Empire and of the Duma, and a statement 
was presented of the influences then at work in and on the two 
Houses. As there has been no general election since the article 
appeared the composition of the Duma is the same, but there 


have been some changes among both the elected and the nominated 
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members of the Council. The first Duma met eleven year 
ago ; the present is the fourth, and its existence will come to an 
end this year unless its term is extended, as has been the case with 
Parliaments elsewhere. Elected in 1912, and adjourned from 
time to time, the fourth Duma had re-assembled on the Ist of 
August 1915 under the shadow of the impending fall of Warsaw 
and of the other catastrophes of that dark year of the War. - It 
was universally understood that the serious military situation 
had been occasioned by the shortage of munitions, and among 
its earliest acts the Duma passed a resolution demanding that 
legal proceedings should be instituted forthwith against such 
persons, no matter what their rank, as were responsible for the 
tragical deficiency in the Army’s supplies. There had already 
been a tremendous explosion of opinion among the professional 
and commercial classes throughout Russia with respect to this 
disastrous mismanagement, and General Sukhomlinoff, the 
Minister of War, was dismissed, being replaced by General 
Polivanoff, who was in sympathy with the party of reform. 
Polivanoff promised, in response to the Duma, that a Committee 
of Investigation would be appointed, and later Sukhomlinoff was 
arrested, tried, and imprisoned in a fortress. In September 
1915 a Parliamentary bloc was formed, comprising all parties in 
the two Houses, except the Extreme Right in the Council and the 
Extreme Right with some Socialists and others in the Duma. 
The bloc put forward an extensive programme of reforms, social, 
religious, and political, several of which were of a highly con- 
tentious nature, and, to say the truth, were not, having regard 
to the gravity of the juncture, really pressing. The Czar en- 
joined on his Parliament and people to concentrate all their efforts 
on the performance of the great task that lay before the country 
—the defeat of the enemy—and besought them to lay aside for 
the moment all matters concerning the State, i.e., all political 
questions, so long as these did not essentially affect that supreme 
object. He then adjourned the Duma. 

Hailed as a triumph by the Reactionaries, who had no love 
for the Duma and would gladly have seen it abolished, the closing 
of the Duma was not pleasing to the majority of its members, 
and it authorised its distinguished President, M. Rodzianko, to 
seek an audience of the Czar to lay before him its strong desire 
to remain in session on the ground that this was the best means of 
keeping all Russia in closest touch with the War and the needs 
of the Army. The Government had been freely criticised by 
the Duma while sitting, and the Prime Minister, M. Goremykin, 
a bureaucrat of the old type, used his influence with the Czar 
to postpone unduly the granting of the audience. The Duma 
had been adjourned to the middle of November, but before the 
date fixed had arrived it was prorogued till after the Russian 
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Christmas holidays, and did not meet again till the 22nd of 
February 1916. Meanwhile the Reactionaries, vastly encouraged 
by the shutting of the Duma and the success of Goremykin’s 
action, as seemed to be shown by the absence of disturbances, 
held a congress at Nijni Novgorod in December 1915, at which 
resolutions were carried denouncing the idea of a Constitution, 
and demanding the suppression of the Duma. It soon was 
evident, however, that these views did not commend themselves 
to the country, played into the hands of the extremists on both 
sides of politics, and were not in the interests of the Army.- Dis- 
content with the Goremykin administration became very pro- 
nounced, as was testified by numerous votes of censure on the 
part of public bodies. . Rodzianko at last wrote a letter to Gore- 
mykin which precipitated matters; in this he told him plainly 
that his policy was in effect pro-German and anti-Russian, and 
that the nation was indignant. This letter was never published, 
but as it circulated from hand to hand it became public property. 
M. Goremykin resigned in the beginning of the following Feb- 

His successor was M. Stiirmer, another bureaucrat; he 
had passed all his life in Government employment, and was re- 
garded as a respectable and industrious official, but of no particular 
distinction. Of German descent, as his name indicated, his 
family had been domiciled in Russia for generations, and he 
had an estate in the district of Tver; he was a thorough Russian, 
though afterwards the German Press saw in his origin something 
favourable to Germany. Little was known about him by the 
public, except that he was an intimate friend of Goremykin, a 
circumstance which did not tell for him with the Progressives, 
and his appointment was in general received with mixed feelings. 
He had been a member of the Council of the Empire for two 
years, but had cut no figure there. He began his tenure of 
office by making conciliatory declarations—which somewhat 
offended his own party of the Right without gaining over the 
Progressives, who waited to see what he would do. One of the 
first things he did was to advise the Czar to summon the Duma. 
On the 8th of February an Imperial rescript was issued which 
convoked the Duma on the 22nd of that month. The ukase was 
remarkable in that it set no limit to the length of the session or 
to the scope of the work of Parliament, and its publication greatly 
relieved the tense situation. 

Perhaps here it may be interpolated that it was early in that 
month of February that the Council of the Empire and the Duma 
received from the British Government, then presided over by 
Mr. Asquith, the invitation to send a delegation of their members 
to visit England and the British Front in France. Such an 
invitation, which as everybody knows was accepted and had 
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excellent results, could not but enhance the prestige and dignity 
of the Russian Parliament, which it should always be recalled 
in considering Russian politics has been in existence so very short 
a time. It need hardly be said that the visit was not political, 
but it served a great purpose in impressing on the Russians the 
fact, of which, thanks to German suggestions, there had been 
some doubt among some of them, that Great Britain was in 
earnest with respect to the War, and was doing all that was in 
her power then towards its successful prosecution. It was some- 
thing in the nature of a fluke, but it was not a bad thing that the 
visit of the Russian Parliamentarians happened to coincide with 
the adoption by Great Britain of Compulsory Military Service, 
because that measure tended to impress them further with the 
reality and magnitude of British efforts for the War. 

The Duma duly assembled on the appointed date, and the 
opening of the session was signalised by such a striking new de- 
parture that it was widely felt that the occasion formed no ordinary 
event in the history of Russia. This was the presence of the 
Czar at the commencement of the proceedings in the Duma, an 
unprecedented step which the Sovereign had been advised to take 
by his new Prime Minister. In a short Address the Czar said 
he was happy to find himself in the midst of its members, ‘ the 
representatives of his faithful people,’ and he prayed for the 
blessing of God on their labours. He expressed his conviction 
that in the work for which they were responsible to the country 
and himself they would employ all their experience and know- 
ledge of local conditions, and that their love of their country would 
be as a guiding star in the accomplishment of their duty. He 
had begun with a reference to the recent victory in the Caucasus 
—the capture of Erzerum—and spoke of the time as one of trial. 
In reply M. Rodzianko, the President of the Duma, stated how 
deeply moved and full of joy they were in seeing their Emperor 
among them, and declared that the Czar by his action had that 
day re-affirmed the ‘ union between himself and his loyal sub- 
jects which showed the path to victory.” When the Czar had 
left the House Rodzianko delivered the inaugural speech, and laid 
stress on the importance of the historic fact of the Emperor’s 
visit. A man of fervent patriotism, and possessed of great 
eloquence, he next went on to speak in the most inspiring lan- 
guage of the War, of the almost fabulous exploits of the fearless 
Russian soldiers at Erzerum, and of other features of the struggle. 
He insisted on a closer and sincerer union between the Govert- 
ment and the nation. M. Stiirmer, the Prime Minister, fol- 
lowed ; he was not a member of the House but, like all the mem- 
bers of the Russian Cabinet, had the right to speak in it. He 
said that he was sure that the Duma was at one with the Govern- 
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ment in its determination to continue the War till victory was 
achieved. Referring to the economic position, he stated that it 
called for a prudent policy, and after outlining some labour and 
other legislation, declared that the Government was cognisant of 
differences in the Duma, but in drafting Bills would endeavour 
to harmonise all views. General Polivanoff, Minister of War, 
and Admiral Grigorovitch, Minister of Marine, spoke next, and 
then M. Sazonoff, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, who had thrice 
previously addressed the Duma since the outbreak of the War, 
delivered a long speech in which he reviewed Russia’s relations 
with other lands. 

Significant as it was of encouragement and hope, the visit of 
the Ozar to the Duma stood as something apart; the Czar was 
above criticism, but not so the Government. The speeches of 
all four Ministers had found their inspiration in the War, past, 
present, and future, rather than in politics. Never before had 
the Duma received such recognition and attention from leading 
members of the Government, but it was not in a mood to return 
mere polite acknowledgments. It had been usual for Ministers 
to retire after addressing the Duma, but on this occasion they 
remained throughout the session, as did the Grand Duke Michael, 
the Czar’s brother. The bloc, which included the Progressive 
Nationalists, the Centre, a number of the Octobrists, the Pro- 
gressists, and the Constitutional Democrats, made the most of 
the opportunity. As soon as*M. Sazonoff had sat down, its 
spokesman, M, Shidlovsky, ascended the tribune, and made a 
statement of its views, which could not have been particularly 
palatable to the Government. They were those, however, of a 
weighty majority of the Duma. Identifying himself with the 
President’s utterances repudiating any idea of a premature peace, 
M. Shidlovsky maintained that Russia, trusting in her Allies, 
was prepared for a protracted struggle which, the longer it lasted, 
would only make the country more determined to become ever 
more united, so as to combine all its forces in a genuinely popular 
war. He then went on to deal very faithfully with the Govern- 
ment, remarking that in the early part of the War it had wasted 
the forces of Russia, and by its indifference had checked the 
enthusiasm of the nation. Its incapacity, he roundly asserted, 
had disorganised the economic life of the people, and its blunders 
and shortsightedness had led to an unjustifiable rise in prices and 
a shortage of food for which there was no excuse. The resig- 
nation of Goremykin, he said, was a sign that the Government 


- had been unable to govern properly—was practically an admission 


of failure. He wound up with the challenging statement: that 
the majority of the Duma were in favour of the formation of a 
strong and capable Government, which would be prepared to 
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make radical changes in administrative methods, and to bring 
about truly national representation as a preliminary to efficacious 
organisation. The way towards reform had been pointed out 
by the Duma six months before, but little had come of it, and 
it was deeds, not words, that were wanted now. These bold 
expressions were received with loud and prolonged applause by 
the bloc, though not by the bloc alone, and reverberated through- 
out all Russia. 

During the next few days many members of the Duma made 
speeches dealing with the general situation, following a procedure 
analogous to that which obtains in the British Parliament in the 
Debate on the Address. There was much plain speaking, and 
the Government found few defenders, but doubtless a good deal 
of steam was blown off. One or two of the more violent 
harangues were banned by the Censorship from publication in the 
newspapers. Perhaps the most noteworthy thing in that first 
week of this session of the Duma was the appearance of a marked 
change in the hitherto existing lines of political cleavage. Thus 

“the speech of M. Miliukoff, the leader of the Social Democrats 
or ‘Cadets,’ was repeatedly cheered by M. Purishkevitch, a pro- 
minent member of the Extreme Right, who formerly had been 
his inveterate political enemy. Nor was this the less remarkable 
because the subject which elicited so much approval by its treat- 
ment was Poland. The Right were for giving the Poles as little 
as possible, whereas the Progressives were for giving them almost 
everything they asked. There were other signs observable in 
the Duma of that drawing to the bloc of members who had been 
associated with the Reactionaries which later became still more 
evident. It was the War that was the magnet, that was bringing 
men together who had been in sharp opposition. Representatives 
of nearly all the dozen parties into which the House was divided 
ordinarily, and as apart from the bloc, dwelt on the necessity of 
continuing the conflict till absolute success had been secured, and 
this meant that a satisfactory Government must be in power. 
The bloc maintained that the Government was not strong enough 
to accomplish the supreme aim of the nation, and it was increas- 
ingly plain that deputies belonging to other parties which usually 
upheld the Government and the traditions it stood for were coming 
round to a similar opinion. But while the former demanded 
the formation of an entirely new Government, and one that would 
be responsible to the Duma, most of the latter advocated definite 
changes in the existing Government so as to render it efficient. 
As things were, the Government was responsible only to the 
Czar; the Duma had no direct say in the matter; and the Con- 
servatives were not ready to support so sweeping and vital an 
innovation, so thorough-going a reform, as was contemplated 
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by the Progressives, who were denounced by the iow: as sub- 
verters of the Autocracy. 

It was well known that the Government was not entirely 
composed of Reactionaries. _M.Goremykin had gone, and if his 
successor, M. Stiirmer, was his friend and, as it was said, his 
appointee, the new Prime Minister had not shown so far any 
very definite leaning to his policy but rather the reverse. Gore- 
mykin had opposed the summoning of the Duma; Stiirmer not 
only had advised that it should be convoked, but had surrounded 
its re-assembling with extraordinary distinction. Several of 
Stiirmer’s colleagues in the Cabinet were recognised as being more 
or less in sympathy with some, at any rate, of the ideas of the 
Progressives, and the whole composition of the Government was 
in fact less Reactionary than it had been for years. There had 
been several changes distinctly in that direction during the pre- 
ceding year. In June 1915 M. Maklakoff, a pronounced Re- 
actionary and a bitter opponent of the Duma, had been dismissed 
from his position as Minister of the Interior. The Russian 
Minister of the Interior corresponds to the British Home Secre- 
tary, but has much greater powers, the bureaucratic police being 
completely under his control. The riots which took place in 
Moscow in the second week of that June were the immediate 
cause of his fall, but, a political renegade, he had long been ob- 
noxious to the Progressives. With him there also disappeared 
from the Government M. Shcheglovitoff, the Minister of Justice, 
and M. Kasso, the Minister of Education, both men of the same 
uncompromising type. Maklakoff was succeeded as Minister 
of the Interior by Prince Shcherbatoff, and M. Khvostoff became 
Minister of Justice ; they were ‘ moderate’ Conservatives. The 
Prince did not hold office long, and he left the Cabinet in October _ 
about the time when another distinguished figure in Russian 
life, M. Samarin, the Procurator of the Holy Synod, was sum- 
marily sent about his business because he had attempted to put 
an end to the Rasputin scandal. Shcherbatoff was replaced by 
M. Khvostoff, a nephew of the Minister of Justice, and a member 
of the Duma, in which he had made a strong speech on the rise 
in food prices; after his appointment he gave several interviews 
to the Press of a conciliatory tenour, and rather posed as a Liberal 
althougl politically he belonged to the Extreme Right; he was 
very keen on the question of the emancipation of Russian industry 
from the yoke imposed on it by German capital. But he did 
not prove an acceptable Home Minister, and within a month of 
its re-opening the Duma compelled him to resign. M. Stirmer, 
who had held no portfolio, then became Minister of the Interior. 

Not even so brief a sketch as this must necessarily be can 
omit some statement regarding certain forces in the background 
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of the political life of Russia known as the ‘Camarilla,’ which 
exercised and still exercise an extraordinary influence on the 
administration of the country. These ‘dark’ forces in 1916, 
as for some years previously, were not in the shadow, not in the 
least subterranean, and they centred then in the Siberian monk 
of peasant origin called Gregory Rasputin, though that would 
not appear to have been his real name. A man of no education,,. 
boorish, and of dissolute habits, he yet had a firm footing in the 
Court itself, and was the friend of aristoeratic ladies. One of 
the religious adventurers which the Russian Church has had a 
way of tolerating, he had a sort of cult of hisown. His preten- 
sions were of a perfectly incredible kind, among them being a 
miraculous gift of healing. He undoubtedly possessed a hypnotic 
power, which made him dangerous, particularly to women. It 
was said that he had persuaded the Czarina to believe that the 
recovery of the Czarevitch, her only son, from ill-health and 
fragility was due to him, and that he alleged that he was able 
to protect and did protect the young prince from all evil. How- 
ever that may be, he was no stranger in the highest quarters, 
and used his opportunities to forward his own schemes and those 
of the clique who acted with and through him. It was commonly 
reported that he had made and unmade Governments, settled the 
fate of individual Ministers, and had given decisions which had 
affected the most important measures. Later he was identified 
with Germanophil intrigue. Rasputin was altogether a fantastic 
and sinister figure—a survival, it might almost seem, from 
medieval times, and his end, when it came about the close of the 
year, was in keeping with this suggestion. It may appear 
strange that a man of such notoriously immoral life should have 
_been permitted to remain at large by the leaders of the Orthodox 
’ Church, but the Russian bishops, recruited from the monastic or 
‘Black’ clergy, had become part of the bureaucratic machine, 
and he had a powerful ally in one of the most highly placed of 
ecclesiastics. It is right, however, to note that Rasputin was 
execrated by most of the bureaucrats themselves, all or even the 
majority of whom it would be a profound mistake to deem un- 
patriotic, and by practically the whole Russian people. Nor was 
the Church altogether silent; as stated above, M. Samarin, the 
Procurator of the Holy Synod, had been dismissed begause he 
tried to put the scoundrel down. When the Duma met the 
Rasputin influence was at its height. 

After the opening debates the Duma settled down to serious 
business, and the demand for a Government responsible to it was 
not pressed farther, it being generally felt that the project was 
still premature ; but the Progressive movement increased its hold 
on the country. The great subject of discussion before the 
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House was the Budget; with it was associated the question of 
the rise in the cost of provisions, and the affairs of the Russian 
co-operative societies, thirty thousand in number with millions 
of members, which have done a great work for the War in con- 
junction with the Zemstvo and urban unions, came under review. 
There was also the problem arising out of the going out of culti- 
vation of a large area. These were matters on which the Duma 
had a legal right to be heard, or which impinged so directly on 


’ the whole life of the people that it had to be listened to. 


M. Khvostoff came in for much criticism for having done little or 
nothing to better the food situation, and for his interference with 
the co-operative societies. M. Naumoff, the new Minister 
of Agriculture, faced the agricultural position with frankness, 
and took the Duma into his confidence. He had suc- 
ceeded in office M. Krivoshein, one of the strongest men 
in the Goremykin Government, but who had resigned as a 
protest against its inefficiency. Naumoff was in sympathy with 
the Duma, and carried it with him. On the 19th of March a 
ukase announced the retirement of Khvostoff from the Ministry 
of the Interior, and this was greeted as a victory for the Duma. 
The main effort of the session was devoted to a Bill which intro- 
duced into Russia the principle of direct taxation in a measure 
for levying a universal progressive income tax. Supported by 
the Government, the Bill passed both Houses, was endorsed by 
the Czar, and became law. It was a thing that long had been 
demanded by the Progressives, and in itself was a notable reform ; 
its easy passage, however, was a direct outcome of the pressure 
of the War. Towards the end of March General Polivanoff, 
Minister of War, resigned ; it was thought that he and M. Stiirmer 
had disagreed with respect to submitting to the Duma some 
military matters. He was succeeded by General Shuvaeff, but 
he had already done much to strengthen the Army. He had 
kept in close touch with the public organisations, the Zemstvo 
and urban unions, and Shuvaeff stated that he would pursue the 
same policy. The extreme Reactionaries denounced the activities 
of these organisations as a threat against the Autocracy, and de- 
claring that the unions drew their strength from the Duma, which 
therefore should be abolished, handed a memorandum in that 
sense to M. Stiirmer. But the Duma adjourned in the middle 
of April for the Easter recess without special incident, having 
done much useful work, including the passing of the Budget and of 
the income tax, and the regulation of the co-operative societies. 
It was during this vacation that the Russian Parliamentary 
delegation paid their visit to the West. 

Meeting again on the 29th of May, the Duma quietly resumed 
its labours. M. Rodzianko delivered an address, in which he 
outlined the work of the House during the ten years of its 
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existence, and called for cheers for the Czar, who had ‘ granted 
representative government to Russia,’ which were given with 
enthusiasm. The session was short, lasting only to the begin- 
ning of July, and the Duma adjourned of its own accord, after 
putting through several reforms. A ukase postponed its re- 
assembling to the middle of November, which was longer than it 
had desired, as it had been its wish to meet soon after the summer 
holidays. But the few weeks in which it had been sitting had 
seen the passing of two or three measures of great importance. 
One struck at the pernicious system of ‘ graft’ so prevalent in 
Russia. A Bill was passed abolishing guarantees for officials 
of the State in cases of bribery and corruption—which meant that 
they could be prosecuted without the consent of their chiefs; 
previously that consent had to be obtained before action could 
be taken against the delinquents, and as the chiefs frequently 
stood in with the culprits this was often a complete bar to any 
proceedings. A Bill also was passed for the equalisation of the 
rights of the peasants with those of other classes in certain 
matters, an immense step in the direction of democracy. On the 
whole, things went very smoothly in the Duma. The whole 
atmosphere of Russia had been freshened and made much more 
cheerful by the wonderful initial successes of General Brusiloff’s 
great offensive in Volhynia and Galicia. There were not wanting 
those who pointed out that it was the patriotic work of the Duma, 
the unions, and the co-operative societies—all more or less suspect 
by the Government—which had made possible these crashing 
victories. What appeared to be the reply of the Government 
to these statements was a damping down of the unions, which 
came very near their suppression, once the Duma was closed. 
M. Naumoff, who was doing his best to work with these public 
organisations, was dismissed. The ‘ Black Hundreds’ or Ultra- 
Reactionaries alleged that the unions and some of the War Com- 
mittees were controlled by a Central Revolutionary Committee 
abroad. The political situation became confused. The idea of 
@ separate peace came into some prominence, and attacks were 
made on the Alliance with Great Britain. The resignation of 
M. Sazonoff, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, over the Polish 
question indicated a divergence of opinion from that of the Prime 
Minister on a fundamental point. And all the while the economic 
position was taking on a more and more serious aspect ; the cost 
of living had advanced over 200 per cent. An attempt to fix 
prices at a Food Congress was not a success. 

As the autumn advanced the forces of reaction were in the 
ascendant—and then there took place what seemed to be signi- 
ficant of a change in the opposite direction. On the resignation 
of Sazonoff, M. Stiirmer, who had held the portfolio of Minister 
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of the Interior, transferred it to the elder Khvostoff, who had been 
Minister of Justice, and himself became Foreign Minister. But 
M. Khvostoff in October made way for M. Protopopoff, the Vice- 
President of the Duma, and a Liberal of the Octobrist group. 
As a Marshal of Nobility and a large manufacturer, he was at 
once an aristocrat and a man of business. He had been a lead- 
ing member of the Parliamentary delegation to England, and as 
he was believed to be in complete sympathy with the Progres- 
sives his appointment to the Russian Home Office was exceed- 
ingly well received by them. He spoke of carrying out the re- 
forms that lay nearest their hearts. The curious thing about 
him was that after becoming Minister of the Interior he continued 
the subsidies his predecessors had given to some Russian journals, 
such as the Russkoe Znamia, which were more or less pro-German 
in tone. The pro-Germans continued to be very active; the 
propaganda against Great Britain was more pronounced ; reports 
of a patched-up peace filled the air. It was recalled that M. 
Protopopoff, on his way back to Russia, had had an interview 
with Count Varburg, the Secretary of the German Legation in 
Sweden, and people saw something sinister in this. The food 
crisis had now reached a most acute stage, and daily assumed 
more formidable proportions. Early in November the wildest 
rumours were current of food-strikes and riots; they were untrue, 
but they were exploited by the pro-Germans and the Ultra-Re- 
actionaries, and charged against the Progressives and the Duma. 
Protopopoff admitted to the Budget Committee of the Duma that 
the Government had often blundered, but he-soon showed a dis- 
tinct leaning towards Reactionary methods. The Duma met 
on the 14th of November, and again there was much plain speak- 
ing, which found an echo in the Council of the Empire. As 
before, M. Shidlovsky acted as spokesman of the bloc in the 
Lower House. He said there had been no improvement in the 
Government ; its new members, on the contrary, displayed the 
defects of their predecessors in an aggravated degree. There 
was utter disorder in dealing with the food question, public bodies 
were discouraged, the Press was gagged. He boldly declared 
that mutual confidence between the Allies was being frittered 
away by M. Stiirmer, and he emphasised the warm feeling of 
the Duma and of Russia ‘for the great English nation.” M. 
Miliukoff made a remarkable speech against M. Stiirmer, which 
led the latter to inform M. Rodzianko that he would bring an 
action against the former, but a few days later events took a 
dramatic turn in the sudden resignation of the Prime Minister, 
and the adjournment of the Duma, though only fora week. Here 
was a distinct triumph for the Progressives. M. Trepoff, who 
had been Minister of Ways of Communication, and had shown 
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great energy in the handling of matters connected with the rail- 
ways, was appointed to M. Stiirmer’s position. Of a well-known 
official family, he was a member of the Council of the Empire. 

When the Duma resumed on the 2nd of December it was 
addressed by M. Trepoff, who made the occasion memorable 
by announcing that the Allies had recognised in the most definitive 
fashion the right of Russia to the Straits and Constantinople. | 
In the ensuing debate M. Purishkevitch, the former leader of 
the Extreme Right, singled out M. Protopopoff for attack, and 
Count Bobrinsky, who had succeeded Protopopoff as Vice-Pre- 
sident of the Duma, enlarged on the shortcomings of the Govern- 
ment, also assailing Protopopoff in particular. The Minister of 
the Interior had lost caste with his former allies. Feeling was 
intense ; there were scenes in the House, and its President Rodzi- 
anko was grossly insulted by M. Markoff, one of the leaders of 
the Extreme Right. Rodzianko resigned, and there was talk 
of a duel, but when he was re-elected President by a tremendous 
majority the matter was allowed to drop, and Markoff was shunned 
by many of his old associates. The political crisis was height- 
ened on the 9th of December by a resolution of the Council of the 
Empire calling on the Government to work with the legislative 
institutions of the country and demanding the destruction of 
irresponsible influences over the State. From this time there 
was a noticeable disintegration of the Right, which received a 
fresh impetus when the General Congress of the Nobility, five 
days later, adopted a motion practically supporting the two Houses 
—it was in this that the ‘ dark powers in the State Administration 
alien to lawful authority,’ and the necessity of their suppression, 
were mentioned. About this date M. Pokroffsky, who had been 
connected with the Ministry of Finance, was appointed Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. Having previously proved himself a capable 
and conscientious man, he was popular with the Duma, where 
he pronounced Russia’s official rejection of Germany’s peace 
terms. On the other side of the account, Protopopoff showed 
sharp opposition to the Progressives and the national sentiment 
by prohibiting at the last moment the Congresses of the Zemstvo 
and urban unions. He further antagonised the Duma by a 
rigorous censorship in the Press of the speeches delivered in it. 
The House was prorogued on the 29th of December, the crisis 
still continuing without relief. As the year closed all circles 
in Russia were convulsed by the news that the notorious Rasputin 
had been killed, those who ‘removed’ him for State reasons 
being amongst the highest families in the land; it was as if 
Russia had awakened from some horrible nightmare. 

In reply to this blow at them the ‘ dark forces’ brought about 
the resignation of the Premiership by Trepoff, who was replaced 
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by Prince Nicholas Golitzin, a member of the Extreme Right. 
M. Trepoff had held office for only six weeks, and his fall was 
definitely caused by his refusal to countenance M. Protopopoff’s ~ 
continuance at the head of the Ministry of the Interior. The 
former Liberal Vice-President of the Duma had now become the 
chief of the Reactionaries, and apparently was all-powerful. 
Count Ignatieff, the Minister of Education, who had done very 
good work, as was recognised by the Progressives, shared the 
fate of Trepoff, and was succeeded by Professor Kulchitsky. 
These and other appointments demonstrated the strength of the 
Reactionary spirit, and hints were even thrown out of a return 
to a policy of crushing the popular cause. Protopopoff made 
some advances to Rodzianko, but these were repelled, as the 
Minister had again shown his hand in some manceuvres hostile 
to the Duma and the Progressives, such as the quashing of the 
Moscow municipal elections, which had gone almost altogether 
in favour of the Liberals. The Octobrists struck Protopopoff 
from their roll of members. Reports now were circulated that the 
Duma was to be dismissed, but on the 18th of January ukases 
only ordered the postponement of the two Houses from the 25th 
of that month to the end of February, and three days afterwards 
a rescript was addressed by the Czar to Prince Golitzin which 
produced some alleviation of the situation. In this rescript the 
Sovereign drew the attention of the Government to the two most 
pressing problems confronting Russia, supply and transport, and 
stated that it was the duty of all serving the State to act with 
good will, uprightness and dignity towards the legislative insti- 
tutions. He also alluded to the invaluable support of the 
Zemstvos in organising the country. Meanwhile Prince Golitzin 
explained that the Duma had been postponed merely because of 
the impossibility of formulating a programme in time for the 
earlier date. But the nomination of M. Shcheglovitoff, who had 
been dismissed in 1915, to the Presidency of the Upper House 
again intensified the crisis, as he was a thorough Reactionary. 
The leave of absence given other Ministers also excited suspicion. 
But last month the meeting of the Conference of the Allies in 
Petrograd relegated political questions for a moment to the back- 
ground. 

As a complete answer to German intrigue in Russia, especially 
against Great Britain, nothing could have been more fortunate 
than this meeting, and M. Rodzianko and other Russians seized 
the opportunity to accentuate the Progressive or ‘ Liberal’ point 
of view with respect to the British share in the War, as well as to 
reaffirm Russia’s unalterable determination to carry on. The 
appointment of M. Sazonoff as Ambassador in London, announced 
a few days earlier, was most welcome and opportune, as his con- 
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stant endeavour has been to promote cordial relations between the 
two countries. In Sir George Buchanan, the British Ambassador 
in Petrograd, and persona gratissima there, Great Britain pos- 
sesses a most valuable asset. The political situation in Russia 
continues in suspense, is still anxious and critical. In the second 
week of last month the arrest of several workmen members of 
the Central Military Industrial Committee of Petrograd, by order 
of M. Protopopoff, caused a sensation, as they were accused of 
aiming at transforming Russia into a Social Democratic republic. 
This charge, which these workmen did not admit, is under investi- 
gation; and it remains to be seen what will come out of it. But 
recent news with regard to the action of the Czar in directing a 
highly favourable settlement of the Polish question is encourag- 
ing. In any case, after all that has taken place during the past 
eighteen months, it is impossible not to believe that Russia has 
turned her back for ever on the old ideas. 
“RopeRt Macuray. 
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In the previous article it was assumed that under the term ‘God’ 
thinking mankind comprehends the attributes of unity, of infinite 
energy, of infinite mind, and of infinite righteousness, and it was 
then shown that the first two of those attributes are certainties 
established by modern science. Before proceeding to the con- 
sideration of the other two attributes, let us attempt to realise 
what this infinite unal energy implies. 

The first of these implications is constancy. Creative energy 
was not exerted only once, at the creation of the universe, as our 
fathers supposed. It did not, as it were, start a machine which 
has continued to work until now. On the contrary, it is intimate 
in the ether, for ever, so far as the human mind can span ‘for 
ever,’ and therefore in those particularities in the ether which we 
call matter. Every electron in the visible universe, every ‘ fine- 
grained’ motion in the ether itself, is the direct expression of 
this creative force. Whether or no, as inference seems irresistibly 
to suggest, it is now fashioning ether into electrons, in distant 
regions of space, ar even in this tiny segment traversed by our 
own solar system, this at least is certain—that it is everywhere 
and at all times doing creative work. Substantially it is ether : 
it is matter. For though we know not the constitution of ether, 
we do know that without energy the ether would not be ether, 
and the universe would cease to exist. The whole phenomena of 
vital chemistry are again the product of this same energy. Nay, 
they are that energy, so manifested. The force that turns the 
sap drawn from the ground into a tree or into a blade of grass, or 
a worm swallowed by a bird into the substance of that bird, is this 
creative energy thus directed. It is the blade of grass. It is the 
tree. It is the worm. It is the bird. The oceans of this earth, 
where, since life stirred in its depths, forms of that life have been 
ceaselessly changing through death and assimilation and repro- 
duction into other forms, are as a laboratory, vast to us, though 
microscopical in space, where creative force has carried on and is 
still carrying on its age-long task. To say that ‘ we live and move 
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and have our being’ in the midst of this unal energy, although 
the statement seems complete, is still hardly an adequate phrase, 
in that it perhaps leaves a loophole for the supposition that we 
are in some way differentiated from it. That is not so. Cor- 
poreally at least, not only are we of it, but it is ourselves. 

The second implication of the scientific doctrine of unal energy 


is universality, not alone in the single sense of extension, or- 


ubiquity, but in the further sense of uniformity of action. As all 
material bodies throughout infinite space are shapes of ether, as all 
are linked by gravity, electricity, and magnetism, and as this 
gigantic unity is a proven fact, we cannot, without doing violence 
to the most tremendous evidence ever presented to man, suppose 
this earth of ours to be, as it were, an aberrant particle, displaying 
phenomena of enormous import elsewhere unknown. But this 
is precisely what we should be doing if we denied that the develop- 
ment of life upon this planet was a proof of a like development 
in other worlds. For of all the phenomena of our world, is not 
life, with its sequels of consciousness, of mind, and of spirituality, 
immeasurably the most significant? Is not consciousness greater 
than mass? Is not, as Carlyle once suggested, the fact that a man 
can crook his little finger a circumstance of deeper meaning than 
the sun? What childish conceit, what frank defiance of the 
law of unity, would it be in us, the passing dwellers upon this 
little earth, if we sought to cut ourselves off from the comity of 
the universe by proclaiming ourselves lords of the monopoly of 
life. 

Again, the whole direction of modern speculation is towards 
the assumption that life is a form of energy. But if so, that same 
unal power which informs the entire universe must be producing 
life in other worlds as it produces it in this. Wherever, throughout 
infinity, that power has moulded the ether into matter, there the 
tendency towards the production of life must exist, or have existed. 
Not that this universal tendency necessarily implies universal 
fulfilment. As, out of a thousand seeds strewn by the winds upon 
the face of the land, perhaps not one takes root, so it may be 
that out of the planets encircling a thousand suns not one fulfils 
its entire function. Or we may conceive of a globe where life 
indeed begins, but through hostile environment never reaches the 
stage of mind. There may be worlds which are as cankered buds. 
But as the failure of a million seeds involves no derogation from 
the law of their intent, so must it be, were there a myriad abortive 
planets. And if in one only of every million worlds, life (in what- 
ever bodily shape) proceeds to its higher stages where mind and 
conscience take their stand, then, in infinity, the number of such 
worlds is infinite. Hence we are compelled to conclude that the 
action of a concourse of atoms in producing mind upon this planet 
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is paralleled by similar tendency in all planets throughout infinite 


Thus, realising then the inevitable meaning of unal energy, 
we pass to the question of its nature. Plainly, it must be either 
mind-full, or mind-less. If we say that it is mind-full, we have 
attained to a belief in the third attribute of God—since no mind 
not infinite could have designed the universe and its laws. If we 
say that it is mind-less, we are confronted with the need of an 
alternative explanation of its perpetual exercise: That explana- 
tion, given by the deniers of mind, is necessity. They have no 
other. According to them, unal energy operates as it does operate 
throughout space and time because it was inherent in the nature 
of things that it must so act. If we push the question further and 
ask why and how this necessity arose, there is, and can be, no 
answer. Yet it may be pointed out that necessity in this connexion 
is only another name for fortuity. Why was the nature of things 
thus? Because it so chanced to happen. Chance, therefore, is 
the real explanation furnished by the deniers of mind. It is, 
however, urgent here to recognise that both the denier and the 
asserter of mind as the informing source of the universe are equally 
unable to explain ultimate origin. The one cannot explain the 
origin of necessity. The other cannot explain the origin of God. 
Each postulates a controlling power which has existed and will 
exist for all eternity. In either case we are met with insoluble 
mystery. ‘I am,’ said the inscription over the portals of the 
temple of Isis, ‘all that has been, and that is, and that shall be, 
and the veil which is over my countenance mortal hand shall 
never raise.’ 

But the difference, which is wide as the heavens, between him 
who denies and him who asserts the guiding presence in the 
universe of infinite mind, begins as soon as the region of this 
eternal mystery is left behind. For the salient characteristic of 
the energy which informs this universe is, as already shown, its 
constant exercise. Creative energy was not exerted once only. 
It is being exerted now, every second and every infinitesimal 
fraction of a second, and it will continue so to be exerted so long 
as the universe endures. Every act in this manifestation of 
directed force is a miracle in that it is a true source of wonder, 
because it transcends altogether man’s knowledge and man’s 
analysis. Thus the ceaseless exertion of ordered force which is 
an electron is a miracle. The constitution of an atom by the 
rotation of a system of electrons is a miracle. The coherence of 
atoms in bodies is a miracle. Birth and every form of reproduc- 
tion are miracles. Gravity, electricity, and magnetism are 
miraculous. The only distinction between these miracles and 
those invented by superstition is that the former are in accord 
2Rr2 
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with observed sequences and the latter are not. But the why and 
the wherefore of the operation of the energy making those 
sequences is as entirely beyond our power to understand as would 
be any violation of what we call the order of nature. The reason 
why the unal energy thus works is therefore in a strict sense 
superhuman. 

What, then, the denier of controlling mind has to do is to 
enthrone his necessity, which, as we have seen, is truly fortuity, 
as a king, throughout infinity, of every act of the universal energy, 
The constant exercise of this energy through billions of actions 
towards ends partially displayed to us by the unfolding processes 
of evolution suggests to the human intelligence with tremendous 
potency the idea of will. But this idea the denier of mind wholly 
rejects. Fortuitous necessity is, he says in effect, the lord of all. 
Fortuity directs, and has directed through the aeons, the gathering 
of ether into worlds, the apparition of life and consciousness, and 
the development of mind itself in man. It is a creed which in 
its very statement does violence to man’s mind. It is a creed 
which requires more credulity than any faith. It is a creed which 
he is the truest sceptic who disbelieves. 

But at this point we can take a new departure. We can 
challenge the denier with a further argument, and set forth a 
consideration touching not alone God’s attribute of mind, but also 
His, for us, greatest attribute, which is righteousness. For as 
we are in, and are part of, the universe, our minds and our 
thoughts are parts of that universe too. Therefore, according 
to the necessitarian doctrine, a mindless energy is for ever giving 
birth to mind. Reverting to our former reasoning, showing that 
unal energy must have created intelligent life in worlds scattered 
throughout space, we get a spectacle which is strange indeed. 
For as the number of such worlds must be infinite (if we once 
admit physical life not to be restricted to this planet), it follows 
that not a moment ever passes without the birth, in a world, of 
mind. As, here, in the individual, mind is being ceaselessly 
evoked, so there, in space, while time endures, the same process 
is being enacted on the scale of infinity. Strange product, truly, 
of a mindless energy! Strange result of a concourse of atoms 
directed only by fortuitous necessity! Everywhere throughout 
that infinity, energy tending to produce life, and life to produce 
mind, and mind to produce spiritual aspiration and the thought 
of God. And everywhere that aspiration doomed to an eternal 
repetition of disappointment ! 

Is this, which is the inevitable supposition of the necessitarian, 
in accordance with reason, or is it not rather in violent opposition 
to reason, that is, to the constitution of our own mental part? 
But, if so, it is impossible for us to avail ourselves of an hypothesis 
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which is thus repugnant to the woof of our thought, which out- 
rages the very instrument on which we rely. We are therefore 
compelled to reject it. And since we reject it, we are forced to 
the conclusion opposite to the theory of necessity, or fortuity— 
namely to the conclusion that the energy which constitutes the 
universe is not mind-less, but mind-full. 

But in this case, if infinite mind coalesce with the action of 
infinite energy, how shall we discern the righteousness of God, 
seeing that, in our own passage here through time as dwellers 
on this earth which His power has fashioned, evil is still a mighty 
force? This at least we may affirm, that the whole spiritual life 
of man, all prayer and all praise, all lifting of the heart upwards, 
all straining after divine ideals, are as much part of the universe 
as motor-cars, or ships, or any other material thing. By no 
materialist can this statement be denied. The universe—that is 
the unal energy which is the universe—has brought them forth, 
and continues to bring them forth. Therefore, in that universe 
they are inherent. The heroism of a Gustavus Adolphus, the love 
of God of a St. Thomas Aquinas, or of a St. Francis of Assisi, the 
practical devotion of an Alfred or a Father Damien, or a Florence 
Nightingale, all are products of the universal energy, and as we 
can now add, of the universal mind. Because these qualities have 
been exhibited by some members of the human race, and also, 
by our argument of unity, by other living creatures in other 
worlds (since we cannot arrogate to ourselves here a higher 
spiritual development than may have been elsewhere attained), 
therefore they are portions of that energy and that mind, and, 
since these are attributes of God, we know that in Him 
righteousness is found. 

Here however we touch the fringe of what appears at first an 
insuperable difficulty. For when we say—what is obviously true 
—that the una] energy has produced and is producing righteous- 
ness, then by parity of reasoning we must also say that it has 
produced unrighteousness, since the existence of evil is as evident 
as the existence of good. Was love born to the universe—so also 
was lust. Are mercy, pity, and compassion, the children which 
it has brought forth—so likewise are ravening brutality and 
savage force. Are these, then, co-equal heirs with those? Each 
sprung from the same source, each the product of unal energy 
operating in space, must we assign to each the same relevance, 
and to the Power which developed them an equable indifference 
as to their effect? Most surely this is not the answer which the 
contemplation of the scheme of things inspires. Rather that 
answer, so learnt, is the direct opposite. For we know, though 
dimly, the intentions of the Almighty by His works, and we can 
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gauge, though imperfectly, the bearing of His purpose by studying 
the processes which the ages unfold. 

But the purposes of evolution are to be judged by its later, 
not its earlier, stages, and if we find, as we do find, that in this 
unfolding purpose, as revealed to us on this earth, evil tends 
always to be eliminated, and good tends always to survive, then 
assuredly we must conclude that this is the result—accruing in 
all inhabited worlds—which the Power behind phenomena has 
intended to achieve. And both science and history alike teach 
that in the past of this planet that which was lower has ever been 
superseded by that which was higher. In the conveyance of this 
lesson Geology and Biology and Embryology are one. From 
the protozoa and the amoeba life has climbed upwards to the 
reptile and the fish, and from these, travelling through the stages 
of animal being, it has attained to the level where a Newton 
divines the secrets of the heavens, or a Bergson takes survey of 
human thought. 

Can this rise be disputed? Can the uttermost cynicism deny 
that the brain of a Shakespeare, the heart of a Joan of Arc, are 
things higher in the scale of creation than primitive cells? But 
if this cannot be denied, then the fact of this ascent, the fact that 
the feet of life, so to speak, have been climbing higher since life’s 
dawn, stands out like a rock above the waves of doubt, and gives 
to struggling human reason fresh foothold and ground whence to 
take flight into the empyrean. 

For again let us recall the central thought that, since it is a 
scientific certainty that energy is everywhere one and the same, 
it follows that these ascending processes which we can witness 
only here are in truth being pursued in all solar systems where the 
power of that energy has given birth to life. In some they may 
be stunted. In others they must have died. Infinite must be 
the number of worlds which are dead as our own satellite, worlds 
wherein those life processes are exhausted, worlds which, as 
corpses in space, roll on their orbits through myriads of aeons, 
awaiting either the fiery shock which shall awaken their particles 
to a new activity or, conceivably, as the dispersion of radium 
perhaps suggests, the gradual dissolution of their atoms into the 
ether whence theycame. Infinite, again, in number must be those 
planets still but acquiring the conditions in which alone physical 
life, as we can conceive it, is able to be born. But unless we 
fling aside altogether the lesson of unity, unless we recur in effect 
to a mental position parallel to that of our ancestors—who, desti- 
tute of our knowledge, deemed the stars created but for their 
benefit—we cannot dissociate the most significant of all the work 
which the universal energy and the universal mind have wrought 
within the scope of our observation from similar work wrought 
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by the same all-pervading power in space at large. Immense, 
indeed, is the picture thus presented, the picture of unal energy 
for ever calling life from matter, and from that matter, through 
passages of time which are but as moments in eternity, and 
through obstacles which slowly vanish from the worlds as the 
ages pass, summoning into being righteousness and holiness and 
the love of God. 

That this has been the result actually accomplished on our 
planet cannot be controverted by any materialist. And only an 
extreme parochialism of thought, ignoring unity, can dispute 
the certainty that unal energy and unal mind are performing like 
work through all the depths of the heavens. But though the 
existence of righteousness in that energy and in that mind is thus 
absolutely proven, and though the ascent of man as from the 
slime to his present state is equally established, yet the objection 
has still to be met that in the human race, as in most individudls, 
the victory of good over evil has yet to be won. 

Again we need to repeat that no attempt is made here to deal 
with the problem of the origin of evil. That inquiry is beyond 
human ken. What we actually see is that the conversion of the 
unal energy into physical life has involved in its earlier stages the 
emergence of the passions of the brute. First, life unconscious 
of life. Then, later, the animal creation, and 


Nature, red in tooth and claw 
With ravine. 


But that process of development which changed the nature of 
reproduction brought the antidote to universal selfishness. From 
the moment when the first animal, or bird, or reptile, conceived 
love for its offspring, the foundation of ethical ascent was laid. 
Self-love was transmuted into maternal love, and the instinct of 
self-preservation into devotion to the preservation of others. 
From that foundation, when the animal nature became expanded 
into the human, family, and tribe, and nation, have successively 
arisen, with all the vast ethical implications which these entail. 
So—as the potter with his clay—have the forces of infinity 
moulded the pathway of the generations of man. Yet far though 
man has risen above his distant origin, the taint of the stages 
through which his ancestry has passed still inheres within him. 
Brute passions still inflame him, passions metamorphosed fre- 
quently into forms far worse than those by which the brutes are 
moved. The remnant of ‘the ape and tiger’ is in us still. We 
are half monkeys—but with the thought of God in our hearts. 

To us now come those of limited horizon who, looking through 
human history and at the existing state of mankind—torn as it is 
by terrific war in which our foes are daily perpetrating crimes 
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unsurpassed in recorded times—see no advance, but rather retro- 
gression, and thus are led towards the gates of despair. Yet, since 
the process of advance has reached as far as the present stage, 
how can we imagine that it will stop at that stage? Does not 
all analogy point to its tendency to continue? Does not such 
analogy give us ground to look forward to an epoch when the 


human generations then inhabiting the earth shall be morally and | 


spiritually as much superior to the generation now living as the 
best existing men and women may be presumed superior to the 
beings of the early palaeolithic age? Were there cathedrals then? 
Were there then high ideals, and self-sacrifice for great ends, 
and pity, and worship? But these things, non-existent then, are 
existent now. The emergence and the survival of the higher are 
proved by the history of man. 

Yet when, perceiving these facts, we base on them our hope 
of similar ascent in the days to come, we must admit that though 
they do indeed most clearly indicate a tendency, they do not 
supply a certain assurance. A world, as was said before, may be 
as a cankered bud. Moral development, though it has proceeded 
so far on this planet, might conceivably proceed no farther. Like 
a flower which withers before it blows, the forces of evil may 
blight its growth. 

Even so, as the failure of the one seed destroys not our faith 
in the function of all seeds, so we might still believe in the victory 
of righteousness in the universe at large, although in this par- 
ticular world righteousness were to be for ever quenched. 

But that thought to which we are brought by the conflict 
between righteousness and unrighteousness, between the higher 
and the lower, endlessly proceeding in the world’s affairs and in 
ourselves, is the thought of war. What is war but the echo of 
the eternal antinomy of good and evil? War is the abiding 
condition of life feeding on life in all the lower grades of being. 
It hasbeen indisputably the condition of advance alike there and 
on the higher level whereon strives man. But whereas at those 
lower grades, despite the upward tendency, it would have been 
very hard at given moments to discover the working of ethical 
purpose (although maternal love, once created, must have made 
mightily for survival), that purpose becomes ever more apparent 
as the ages pass. Even in the brief compass of the last thousand 
years this change has been very marked. Ten centuries back, to 
discern the right from the wrong in the confused contests which 
then rent Europe must have been difficult indeed. In hundreds 
of sequent conflicts such distinction has been equally obscure. But 
with the passage of the years this obscurity appears to grow less. 
Never, certainly, was the issue plainer than in the giant struggle 
now proceeding in which the principles of good and evil seem, as 
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it were, incarnate in the nations opposed. On the one side, the 
ideas of freedom, of humanity, of justice, and good faith—of some- 


’ thing transcending material claims. On the other the denial of 


those ideas, and the assertion of ruthless and limitless material 
selfishness. It is as though the forces hitherto warring in the 
human heart had escaped from that confinement and had arranged 
themselves in armies against each other. It is as if the hosts of 
God were visibly arrayed against the legions of Satan. 

We cannot but see that if Germany were to be the victor, and 
subsequently to establish her dominion over the earth, the moral 
and spiritual development of mankind might be put back for cen- 
turies, or even, conceivably, distorted altogether. It is to avert 
such a catastrophe that Britain and her daughter States and the 
Allied nations are now striving and in that strife pouring out 
their blood like water. Only through such effort, only through 
war in its extremest shape, can the triumph of righteousness be 
secured. 

But if, following our previous argument of unity, we assert, 
as we must assert, that wherever, through infinite worlds, unal 
energy has brought forth life, there war was, or has been, the 
concomitant of evolution, then we are driven to say that, at least 
in the earlier stages of that development, war is a vital part of the 
economy of God. 

If this be so, then in an universe which bears within its bosom 
righteousness and unrighteousness, and sometimes causes these 
(as here and now) to engage in death grapple with one another, 
we need to see, for our reassurance, not only the fact of the 
emergence of the higher, but some such arrangement of the 
scheme of things as shall make always for the victory of good 
over evil. In a previous article published in this Review’ the 
present writer sought to prove—and he dares to hope that he did 
prove—that of the law of the survival of the fittest war is the 
supreme instrument, ‘and of war, in the long passage of the 
centuries, the deciding factor is the soul.’ It is of course im- 
possible now to repeat the arguments leading to the conclusion 
that in the long sweep of the ages righteousness of national life 
has always tended to produce might, so that the survival of the 
fittest means the survival of the ethically best. But it is per- 
missible to point out that even in the case of Germany the causes 
that give her strength and those which make towards her defeat 
alike exactly illustrate the truth of this position. For her strength 
is due to moral quality only recently lost, or still existing. It is 
due to a frugality and a temperance which had passed away, but 
of which the effects still linger in a population on the whole sound 

* *God’s Test by War: A Forecast and its Fulfilment,’ Nineteenth Century 
and After, September 1914. 
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and robust. It is due to an industry and an organising power 
which are still very manifest. It is due to a capacity for self- 
sacrifice which cannot be denied. On the other hand, Germany's 
weakness, or at least the cause of her probable overthrow, is the 
direct result of her vices—of her savage aggressiveness and her 
brutal inhumanity which have automatically, so to speak, kindled 
against her the enduring resentment of her foes. It is the result 
again of her disregard of her plighted word, a disregard which 
destroys the very possibility of trust, so that her utter ruin becomes 
the only possible goal of victory. It is the result, once more, of the 
tyranny of her government and the slavishness of her people 
which prevent any arrest of her journey towards the precipice. 
It is the result, finally, of the self-blindness imposed by her blas- 
phemous projection of her own image as that of a God whom she 
arrogates to herself, while she ignores all the moral bonds which 
restrain men from acts of hell. 

Thus we see that the machinery of the universe is so con- 
structed that what is good tends to triumph, and what is evil 
tends to die. It is a tremendous fact which, when multiplied by 
eternal processes, gives us insight to ultimate ends. Here we have 
at last the answer to the question whether righteousness and un- 
righteousness, both equally the fruit of unal power, stand on the 
same footing, and have a like significance. If that were so, we 
could not ascribe infinite righteousness to God. But it is not so. 
Unal Power, that is God, in differentiating Himself into matter 
and into life, has indeed in a sense created sin, since from matter 
and life sin as well as righteousness proceed. By that act of 
differentiation He has therefore (to use the language of the New 
Testament) ‘ taken our sins upon Him,’ and that, not only in this 
planet, but wherever in other worlds His energy has produced 
creatures capable of distinguishing between right and wrong. But 
He has, at the same time, as the analogy of our own world shows, 
made the victory of righteousness the function of life. 

This is the conclusion to which all analysis points. This is the 
purport of the universe. This therefore is the intention of God. 

There is involved here one problem, at present insoluble by 
man, which requires mention. It is the problem of free-will. 


Into that mystery no attempt can be made to enter now. We. 


may be content to base ourselves on two evident facts. The first 
is that every man carries within himself an instinctive feeling 
that he has a certain power of choice. The second is that, unless 
this be assumed, the entire universe is reduced not only to an 
absurdity but to a mockery bitter and vast. For in that case it 
is for ever giving birth to cries and prayers and efforts which have 
no meaning. For if we are in truth mere machines, shaped and 
driven only by the twin forces of heredity and environment, then 
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good and evil cease in any real sense to exist. The vilest mis- 
creant becomes in essence the equal of the greatest saint. Hence 
we are compelled to assume, and we do assume the presence in 
intelligent beings, here and elsewhere, of a power to follow the 
dictates either of their lower, or of their higher natures, according 
to choice, a choice which, however limited in extent, is yet the 
controlling factor of their moral retrogression or their moral 
advance. 

If the foregoing reasoning be correct, it establishes what we 
set out to prove, namely, that in the Power behind phenomena 
inhere the attributes of unity, of infinite Energy, of infinite 
mind, and of infinite righteousness. Unless and until these great 
conclusions could be reached, to seek to prove the continuance of 
personality after death would have been vain, because the argu- 
ments necessary for that endeavour would be wanting. For the 
conclusions now attained dispose at once of what to many minds is 
the chief obstacle to belief in immortality, namely, that mind is 
inseparable from nervous system. A great physicist once declared 
that to conceive of such a mind was as impossible as to imagine 
‘a horse without a belly.’ But if, as we have now concluded, 
the infinite energy of the universe is coincident with infinite mind, 
the objection perishes, since of that universe we cannot predicate 
a nervous system. Apart even from this complete reply, is there 
not something intensely grotesque in the spectacle of sentient 
beings, standing for their tiny moment of physical life on those 
transient globular aggregations of ether stresses which we call 
matter and worlds, and proclaiming out of the mind which the 
universe has given them that the universe has no mind? 

Another former difficulty once felt by many can be set aside 
by the single aid of modern knowledge. There were once those 
who deemed it impossible to believe in anything not cognisable 
by their own senses. But that tremendous verity, the ether, is 
not so cognisable. It is, so far as science has yet discovered, 
frictionless. Ii is impalpable and invisible. It is calculable only 
in that it is the vehicle of gravity, electricity, and magnetism. 
Yet we cannot deny its being because we can neither grip nor see 
it. For the reasons already given, we know it to be inconceivably 
more solid than matter. Who then shall any longer deny the 
possibility of invisible and impalpable entities merely on the ground 
that our senses cannot apprehend them? Who, except a fool, 
will now refuse to admit that the resources of the universe are 
inexpressibly vaster than was once supposed? And who therefore 
will presume to dispute the possible survival of personality after 
physical death, merely because such survival transcends our 
physical sense? We do not however argue from this extended 
knowledge of the universe that therefore man is immortal. We 
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only say that this knowledge precludes an opponent from asserting 
definitely that man cannot be immortal. 

Let us for a moment survey the picture which the foregoing 
arguments, if accepted, now present. We see an infinite energy 
directed by an infinite Mind, coincident with the entire universe, 
with all space, and with all time. Yet though coincident with 


these it must transcend them because we can only conceive of. 


them as its creation. But unal energy itself is only as it were 
the instrument, the hand, of God, since if we predicate infinite 
Mind, surely we are compelled to think of it as surpassing the in- 
strument through which it works. And even as the sower sows 
seed in a field, so do we see this Mind, by means of this energy, 
sowing infinity with suns. And since, again, in this solar system 
of ours we see that the eternal sequences of creative act, which 
we well call laws, have moulded matter in our little niche of space 
into a sun surrounded by encircling planets, therefore we are com- 
pelled to believe that everywhere like tendency prevails, so that 
every sun tends to be encompassed by satellites which are worlds. 

And of each world we see the proper function (a function pro- 
bably not always fulfilled) to be first the production of life uncon- 
scious of itself, and then of that struggle for life which is war, 
and then of life self-conscious, and then of mind conscious of God, 
and of right and of wrong, and aspiring towards Him, and calling 
to Him for the gift of immortality and for reunion with the loved. 
And this rise, this strange growth, this cry transcending the grave, 
which this earth has brought forth in her history, and still brings 
forth under the steadily moulding impulse of Almighty power, 
cannot be phenomena confined to this fragment of matter whereon 
we live, because we know the energy of the universe to be not 
diverse, but one. And hence, as we raise our eyes to the stars, 
we know that throughout their endless extent, seen or unseen 
by us, that same Almighty force is carrying forward processes 
of development differing infinitely, doubtless, in the shapes pro- 
duced and in the events occasioned in environments infinitely 
various, but yet identical in essence in that they are evoking, 
from matter, life, and, from life, mind, and, from mind, prayer 
to Him. This is that picture which the universe incontestably 
offers to everyone who, believing in God and in His righteousness, 
can rend the swaddling bands of antiquity, and look with wide 
gaze not merely at this little terrestrial cradle of his, but at the 
heavens spanned by stars. 

Is this a fantastic vision? Is it mere assertion without proof? 
Only he will dare to say so who denies the doctrine of unity, the 
outcome, the principal fruit, the most assured conviction, the 
best established verity of all the knowledge of our time. Only 
he who wilfully disregards the vast accumulation of evidence to the 
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contrary which physical science has supplied, will presume to 
regard this world of ours as an entity isolated and unique, lawless 
where all else is law, wherein are found processes of ineffable 
significance unparalleled in the universe of which it is a portion. 
Those who think thus are the dupes of our human littleness and 
of the brevity of our human lives. That which to them seems 
remoteness distorts their vision. The unit of astronomical dis- 
tance is a light year, the space, that is, traversed by light in that 
period. But what is a year? In the procedure of the universe 
it is as a flash, as a moment, and far less than a moment. When 
we speak of some star as infinitely remote because it takes light 
several years to reach us from it, we speak relatively to the minute- 
ness of our own physical action and of our own physical lives. 
So might some humble organism which exists but a few minutes, 
and which we need a microscope to see, think of the diameter 
of the earth, or of the duration of man’s days. These stars which 
seem so distant help to grip us in our course through space. They 
are as much a part of our environment and as closely knit to us 
in physical reality as any part of this planet is to any other part. 
He is fooled by his senses who imagines that the most momentous 
of all the operations of the unal energy, namely, the production 
of life and its sequels, can be confined to this minute sphere on 
which he finds himself. . 

And as we judge the purpose of machinery by the principal 
work which it performs, so we must estimate the purpose of 
matter by its most characteristic function. Hardly yet, perhaps, 
has the unfolding process advanced far enough on this planet to 
enable us to gauge fully that intent. Perhaps centuries hence 
what is now hidden from this generation may become clear to the 
men and women then making their brief entry on this human 
stage. But at least we can already see that the development of 
mind worshipping God has been the purport of evolution. And 
the fact, red written in the history of man, that mind ignoring 
God leads to moral corruption, to military defeat, to national 
overthrow, and to civilisation’s decay, proves to demonstration, 
if but. in vague outline, the end which the universe is designed 
to pursue. We can, as it were, perceive the mind of God, through- 
out time and space, by His energy creating matter and calling 
from it life whose early manifestation is a ravening and mindless 
violence, presently transformed to nobler uses by the appearance 
of maternal love. Then, as from the stones of the valley the 
architect uprears a cathedral, so we behold the raising of the 
temple of mind, mind striving through difficulty greater than 
architect ever knew to apprehend the nature and obey the will 
of the Supreme. 

Take this as the vision of the Purpose, and then ask whether 
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mortal life is destined to close at the grave. When, here or else- 
where, in this world, and in a myriad others, the minds of God’s 
creatures, born out of the mind of God, are crying to Him for the 
gift of new birth ; when the imminence of physical death quenches 
not that desire ; when at the gates of the tomb, the highest human 
love, about to be severed by the Reaper’s scythe, calls for it with 


the deepest insistence and believes in it-with the strongest faith ; - 


how dare we bring against Omnipotence a charge so gross as to 
say that He who created these minds and who has inspired them 
with this desire, mocks it with eternal denial? Let us break for 
an instant from the narrow bounds of our own limitations, and 
view the universe as it is. Suns and systems appear and disappear 
in the grasp of the eternal energy, as leaves in the sway of the 
wind. They burn as flame, their fires abate, their planets bring 
forth creatures who live and war and strive and love and die, 
while, when mind has been conjured out of the atoms which 
compose them, they cry to their Maker for the grant of the here- 
after. If all those voices could be heard, or if the impress of the 
thought-waves sent from the brain of the utterers could be traced, 
how would the ether of space be seen traversed by endless prayers 
reaching through limitless aeons from worlds which no enumera- 
tion can ever count! 

Would the sceptic laugh at this presentment? Why? At 
least he must admit that man’s mind, and man’s hopes, and man’s 
strivings after God are in and of the universe. If so, the denier 
can repudiate the deductions here drawn only by defiance of the 
doctrine of unity, or by rebutting the proof of the existence and 
the attributes of the Infinite Power—and those barriers our 
argument has already passed. 

We have spoken of the righteousness of God as proven in that 
it exists in a measure in man, His creature, and exists not as a 
dissolvent making for decay, but as an integrating force making 
for survival. But righteousness is, after all, but a cold word. It 
reaches not that point which in the spiritual experience of 
mankind has been often attained, that point where the heart 
burns as with fire with love for the Divine, that point where, as 
on an altar, holiness has its dwelling. And yet this spiritual 
experience (let the materialist note) is as much and as truly a 
product of the energy constituting the universe as a steam engine 
oraship. And it, too, falls assuredly within the earthly category 
of survival values, though many will see in it something which 
transcends such estimate—something pointing towards survival 
of no earthly kind. But if we admit God to be the source of the 
universal energy—and we do admit it when we grant the presence 
in energy of Mind—then we can say, and we must say, that holi- 
ness is in God. Here, then, we have a measure by which, infini- 
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tesimal though we are in strength of thought as in that of action, 
we can yet gauge something of the nature of the Power which is 
behind phenomena. 

Now to the man or to the woman to whom this attribute, the 
attribute of holiness, genuinely attaches, there is nothing more 
terrible than sin. However deep the synfpathy, the love, the 
pity, for the sinner, for the sin itself only horror is felt. This is 
in fact one of the oldest and tritest of religious reflections. But 
if this be true in the case of the imperfect holiness of man, how 
infinitely more true must it be in regard to the infinite holiness 
of God. Why, then, has God created worlds, seeing that the 
first result of the life which He summons from them is what 
science teaches us, namely (as we have seen) mindless violence, 


- and, later, war which ceases not when He calls forth mind, and 


sin which perseveres even to late periods of evolution? We 
have to speak as from the lesson learnt on this the only planet 
whose processes we can observe. But enlarge the picture until 
it comprehend all the other planets which have given birth to 
mind, and how vast becomes the sum of the suffering which the 
Almighty has inflicted and is inflicting and, apparently, will 
inflict upon Himself ! 

Why, then, has God differentiated Himself into physical life, 
through processes, having for their theatre space and time, which 
must involve agony in Him such as is imaged as occurring on this 
globe in the Crucifixion? Can we avoid to ask that question? 
The whole universe seems to thrust it upon us—the universe in 
which God's Spirit seems to be wrestling through eternity with 
the matter which He creates. Is it enough to say that the final 
aim of this conflict—this war in Heaven, as of a verity it is—must 
be the production of minds that worship Him, and cry to Him 
for immortal union, and then cease for ever with hope unfulfilled 
and love unslaked? Through all the generations in all the worlds 
in which God has ever kindled mind, is this the fate which He 
has inflicted upon it? They impugn the righteousness, they blas- 
pheme the holiness of God who, believing that He exists, impute 
to Him cruelty and mockery on the scale of the infinite extending 
through eternity. 

In plain deduction, therefore, belief in life beyond the grave 
follows with inevitable certainty from belief in the existence and 
the attributes of God. Therefore if the unal energy be informed 
with mind, and if righteousness be its attribute, then the ultimate 
function of matter is the gift of immortality. Thus viewed, 
matter is as the anvil of the Almighty whereon He forges noble 
souls that shall serve Him in the hereafter on other planes of 
being. Thus seen, all space is His factory, all worlds are His 
engines. 
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Does not this conception, logically attained without reference 
to any creed, lighten the barren wastes of groping doubt as with 
the gleam of a glorious dawn? Does it not bring to science its 
noblest fruition, and indicate to all knowledge its goal? It solves 
not indeed all difficulties ; it carries no full consolation to struggling 
masses of mankind who know not God, or, knowing Him, have 
failed to give Him service. What their fate shall be it does not 
show, or, if any signs can be inferred, the limits here imposed 
preclude their treatment. But, if accepted, to millions who have 
lost the old footholds, it brings fresh hope and promise of a 
brighter day. 

At this epoch of human history, at this moment when, for 
noble cause, life in its first vigour is being poured forth in streams 
by the nations allied against Germany, is there not need for such 
thought greater than was ever felt before? We had grown cold 
under the weight of a materialism which was crushing the soul 
of man. Lo! war blows its bugle over the earth, and the dead 
hopes stir again. For this at least can be said—that every man, 
be his creed what it may, who willingly offers his life in battle 
against hell, by that devotion proves his belief in something 
higher than bodily existence and material things. In that proof 
the very sceptic whose intellect denies God refutes his own nega- 
tion and prostrates himself, for the sake of his fellows, as before 
the Cross of Calvary. 

This strife which to us seems, and is, as the strife of giants— 
what ultimate meaning or relevance has it amidst the processes 
of eternity? It may affect the destinies of man upon this planet? 
Its results may mould the character of sequent generations of our 
children? Verily. And what then? While suns fade, and stellar 
systems wither, what is the worth of this combat as of motes upon 
a point in space? What dignity has it, and what purport, if its 
issues are bound within the paltry limits of a human race which 
is doomed to disappear and of a world which itself must die? If 
human life has no hereafter, then this roar of guns, this rending 
of hearts, this blood, these tears, have no far meaning, no touch 
with the distant future, no relation with the universe at large. 
All the agony of all the earth, all sorrow, and all sacrifice, are, 
then, within engulfing space and time, but as the momentary 
death-cry of some struggling creature heard in the vastness of the 
ocean or the desert, amidst the rolling hours of the night. ‘The 
rest is silence,’ and the darkness covers all. 

But if personality survive the grave, if the dust covering the 
war-shattered body buries that indeed for ever, but not the spirit 
within, the spirit which held that there was something dearer 
and higher than earthly life, then the trumpets which called the 
living to mingle with the dead have reverberations that shall sound 
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through eternity, and in that eternity bring forth fruits for God. 
Who knows into what far corridors of celestial being, into what 
realms of the unseen and the unimagined, the echoes of this 
earthly heroism may reach? Who knows how the garnered stores 
of physical existence, thus harvested by physical death, may wake 
to new labours in that hereafter where the Almighty fashions, as 
on the shores of time, the eternal fabric of His Will? 


H. F. Wyatt. 


Vout. LXXXI—No. 481 
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A PLAN PROPOSED TO THE BISHOPS . 


Some Churchmen ardently, indignantly demand that bishops 
should no longer dwell in palaces. Some bishops, in reply, 
demand of these reformers a practical scheme. ‘Tell us,’ in effect 
they say, ‘your plan. Be constructive. How are the bishops to 
leave their palaces, and when? What do you propose to do with 
the abandoned dwellings? Who will maintain them, finding the 
cost of upkeep and repair? Where will the removing bishop live, 
and how?’ They are just questions. Apart from the authority 
of the inquirers, the questions are intrinsically reasonable and 
fair. I will try briefly to answer them. 

Let the diocesan bishops who occupy ‘palaces’ 
together and pass these six resolutions : 


+ meet 


(1) That, inasmuch as (a) our country is struggling in the throes of a 
great war, and (b) the need is profound and urgent throughout the land 
for economy, self-denial, self-sacrifice, and (c) the Christian Church is 
supremely called to lead im these social virtues, we, the undersigned 
diocesan bishops of the Church of God in England, do hereby resolve that 
within twelve calendar months from the date hereof we will each and 
all of us abandon as residences our present palaces, castles, or like expen- 
sive habitations, and will, as the circumstances of our various dioceses 
shall dictate, in future reside in smaller, more convenient, more frugal 
dwellings ; provided always that in the case of Lambeth Palace and, it may 
be, of some few other present episcopal habitations, the interests of the 
Church and Nation may possibly best be served by retention of some portion 
of the dwellings for episcopal abode. 

(2) That we, the said bishops, will, each and all, from the respective 
dates of our aforesaid removal, surrender two third parts of our respective 
present incomes, which two third parts shall be applied to the uses 
indicated in the immediately succeeding resolution. 

(3) That in each diocese concerned the Diocesan Board of Finance be 
requested to consider and recommend (a) to what best purpose in behalf of 
the Christian work of the diocese the present house ? of the Bishop, after it 





* Of course a ‘palace’ would, as to size, pretension, cost of maintenance, 
etc., need definition. In some few cases—e.g. in Manchester and Birmingham— 
a ‘palace’ has been renounced or avoided, and the Bishop, occupying a com- 
paratively small and inexpensive house, is not concerned in the resolutions of 
this article. 

? In some cases—in the cases perhaps of Farnham Castle and Hartlebury 
Castle—the Diocesan Board of Finance might report that the house, from its 
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or the larger portion of it shall have been disowned by him as a residence, 
shall be assigned ; (b) what proportion of the Bishop’s surrendered income 
shall be set apart for future upkeep and repair of the said house; (c) for 
what diocesan advantage the remainder of the said surrendered income 
shall be expended. 
(4) That we, the said assembled bishops, will endeavour, so soon as may 
DS be, to the utmost of our united power to obtain State sanction, and to 
’ devise competent administration, for the reforms indicated in, and here- 
after to follow from, the preceding resolutions. 
(5) That, inasmuch as our combined action herein is evoked by the 
present emergency and bitter trial of our country, we declare that the pro- 
visional reform here initiated is intended in no way to preclude later, 


hops further, and more thorough reforms of the finances of the Church. 
ply, (6) That each said diocesan bishop, in consultation with the aforesaid 
fect Diocesan Board of Finance of his diocese, shall decide where and in what 


home, for the greatest benefit of the diocese, he shall reside. 


s to 
with These resolutions, as to form, are crude, tentative, largely 
the amendable. Externally they are amateurish and imperfect. 
ive, They must be beaten into finished shape by official experience 
rity and drafting skill. But in substance they are enough for my 
and intent. For, while essentially practicable, they are moral. Let 
the diocesan bishops pass them or something like them, and 
eet act accordingly. The ethical value to this Church and Nation 
you cannot measure. I say, you cannot measure it. It would 
fa be sacred and immense. It is what the times in our country 
and await ; what the hungry, stupendous crisis demands. O Church 
| is of God in this loved land, act to-day consistently! Lead! Lead 
ned in sacrifice! Illumine the path of this great people through the 
~ surrounding darkness with the torch of evident Christianity ! 
oni You will charm them! You will command the deference of 


Ses England! * 


ga] 
ak II 
re The objection of the Archbishop of York is of another order. 
At the Church Congress of 1912, held in Middlesbrough, he, 
bi unfit position, was useless to the diocese. Then precious historical ties would 
be broken and, with wide and deep regret, these houses would be sold. Better, 
- however, that the houses should pass to the auctioneer or should rot in disuse 
than that, as clergymen’s palaces, they should taint the fidelity of the Church 
be and check the religious life of England. 
of * These hopes may appear for a moment to be profuse and exaggerated. 
it But remember the power of sacrifice, for instance, in the Scottish Disruption. 
: On the 18th of May 1843 impoverished and homeless ministers, 400 and more, 
e; walked together through a crowd of spectators in Edinburgh in obedience to a 
ey high principle. Scotland felt far and wide the force of this conscientiousness 
B- and giving up of possessions; Scotland feels it now. ‘To Lord Jeffrey, sitting 
of quiet in his library, a sudden visitor broke in with the cry ‘‘ More than 400 
of them are out!” The little judge and critic, no clerical, but with a heart 
y open to every noble and generous emotion, sprang to his feet with an answering 
is shout, “‘I am proud of my country; there is not another country in the world 


where such a deed could have been done. 
2s2 
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presiding over an audience of men, is reported (the Guardian, 
October 4, 1912) to have said : 


As regards being idle, my conscience is very clear . . . when it comes 
to being rich, I do not feel my conscience quite as easy. I am not prepared 
to defend the system which we have inherited in the possession of responsi- 
bilities that are given to our bishops. But I ask you just to remember 


neither the Bishop of London [who sat on the platform] nor I have created ~ 


that great burden of expensive responsibility that is put upon our shoulders, 
We have not sought it; all we can do is to try to make the best use of it. 
A great deal more than a third of what I have goes out fo meet the constant 
claims of a diocese such as this. The rest of it goes to maintaining the 
house—much larger than I want, but which as long as I am bound to live 
in it I want to make a great home of the diocese. 


‘ All we can do is to try to make the best use of it.’ ‘ As long 
as I am bound to live in it.” The implication is that the Arch- 
bishop is tied hand and foot to the present system ; that he is a 
kind of unwilling and hopeless captive in his huge abode; and 
that there is no way out. It is astonishing that the Archbishop 
should speak thus. Here are two disproofs of his contention. 

(1) The highest authority of our times on episcopal finance 
was, probably, the late Secretary of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sion. Once I had a long conversation with him concerning it. 
In effect his expressed judgment was this: The door of reform 
in this matter stands there, shut ; it will not open of itself; there 
is a weight behind it (the weight, he meant, of custom and 
inertia) ; but it is not barred ; a sufficient push would force it; a 
sufficient desire and will in the Church could open it irresistibly. 
And, without in the least degree committing himself to my 
policy, he passed as accurate my following statement of facts :* 


The episcopal estates are vested in the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 
The revenues from time to time have been pooled and readjusted by special 
Acts of Parliament and Orders in Council. The actual stipends, etc., 
to-day of the various Sees—except new creations like Truro or Birmingham 
—were fixed by Order in Council in the year 1851. The ‘ permissive Act’ 
which often has been sought would spare us those fitful and particular 
applications to Parliament, and would probably grant to the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners an abiding general control. Until that lacking ‘ permissive 
Act’ is gained, the machinery for revenue reform is indeed cumbrous ; yet 
the power is attainable, and the precedents suffice. The only radical ques- 
tion is: what improvement do we want? and what is the driving force of 
our desires ? 


Thus, as to the general plight, leaders of the Church need not sit 
still and helpless; they might originate amendment and in time 
might carry it. 

“ This statement was embodied in a paper on ‘The Wrong of Episcopal 


Finance,’ which I was about to read to the Church Congress at Yarmouth in 
1907. 
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(2) But individyal efforts directly contradict the Archbishop's 
plea of powerlessness. Famous instances are those of Dr. 
Fraser of Manchester and Dr. Gore of Worcester.* These 
bishops, far from saying ‘ All we can do is to try to make the best 
use of it,’ said ‘We will not dwell in the palace; we will have 


‘nothing to do with it; we will live in a plain house somewhere 


else.’ And they did. Again, at this moment individual.bishops 
are proving herein their freedom of action.- The Bishop of 
London is offering to renounce Fulham Palace and to place it 
under control of the diocese. The Bishop of Salisbury is reported 
(the Guardian, December 7, 1916) to have spoken thus : ‘ Make 
it clear that the poorer clergy will profit by the change, and I will 
clear out of the palace to-morrow.’ 

Thus the Archbishop’s plea of inability to move is found to 
be indefensible. And he might cast his well-known practical 
influence on to the side of the reform adumbrated in the above 


six resolutions. 
TIT 


On the 14th of October 1787 Arthur Young visited the 
Benedictine Abbey of St. Germain. ‘It is,’ he writes, ‘the 
richest abbey in France: the abbot has 300,000 liv. a year 
(13,1251.). I lose my patience at such revenues being thus 
bestowed ; consistent with the spirit of the tenth century, but 
not with that of the eighteenth.’ Within a few years the 
legislative bodies of France passed resolutions correcting those 
abuses with a vengeance. Rulers of the Church in England! do 
not wait to be driven out from your proud mansions and estate 
by the voice of the people and the judgment of God ; be moved at 


once by your own faith and charity. 
HvsBert HANDLEY. 


* Equally honourable were the cases of Dr. Festing, of St. Albans, who, 
throughout: his episcopate, dwelt in a small house in London, and of Dr. 
Randall Davidson, of Rochester, who, throughout that episcopate, dwelt in a 
small house in Kennington Park Road. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE BAR 


THERE are already signs that ‘ Time’s busy touch’ will not leave 
the great profession of the Bar alone. Nor ought it to do so, for 
the Bar is entrenched up to the chin in an etiquette which must 
appear to the rising generation to be antiquated and restrictive. 
One of these signs of unrest was the proposal, at the general 
meeting of the Bar on the 18th of January, that women should 
be admitted to the profession. Naturally this foolish motion was 
rejected by a majority of about nine to one in a meeting that 
represented about ten per cent. of the practising members of the 
Bar. This movement is one of those ebullitions of sentiment 
flowing from the useful and noble work done by women in the 
War. The fact that women nurse and sew and wait at canteens 
is no indication of their capacity for the legal profession. If there 
is one calling in the world for which women are conspicuously 
unfitted it is the Law. Putting aside the George Eliots and the 
Humphry Wards, who are not five per cent. of their sex, women 
have no idea of relevance, or analogy, or evidence. In one of 
Racine’s plays there is a pleader who begins his speech to the 
Court with ‘ Avant la naissance du monde,’ when he is interrupted 
by the judge, ‘ Avocat, passons au déluge.’ I feel sure that 
pleader was a woman in male attire, like Portia. By the bye, 
Portia is the only woman who ever cut an effective figure in a 
court of law, and Shakespeare was notoriously partial to girls in 
men’s clothes and boys in petticoats. It must be admitted that 
the young and learned doctor from Padua had everything made 
easy for her. For, although she appeared for the defendant, 
there was no ‘learned friend ’—which in the jargon of the Bar 
means unlearned enemy—to say her nay. The Duke too, the 
President of the Court (probably under the unconscious influence 
of sex), allowed the advocate to climb on to the bench and not 
only to interpret the statute but pronounce judgment. Yet in her 
hour of triumph Portia proved her real incapacity for the cloth 
by refusing the fee of three thousand ducats tendered by a grateful 
client. It was a sure instinct that guided the majority at the 
Inner Temple Hall. ‘Robes and furr’d gowns hide all,’ except 
the female form divine, which is not wanted in the Forum. 
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In the house of the Law there are many mansions. 

Two books have recently appeared which describe the sojourn- 
ing of two very different lawyers in two very different parts of the 
legal wilderness." It goes without saying that both books are 
dull, for it is an odd but incontestable fact that no lawyer has yet 
written an amusing book either about himself or his brethren, 
though the Bar is a dramatic profession, in which the actors have 
an infinite variety of experience such as falls to no other class 
of men. Even Ballantine and Hawkins became dull in print. 
It is true that Mr. Birrell has written a charming monograph on 
Sir Frank Lockwood ; but then Mr. Birrell describes himself as 
‘a decayed equity draftsman,’ and he is only a lawyer ‘de par le 
toi’; I mean that his life has not been that of the profession. 
Although the books of Mr. Balfour Browne and Mr. E. D. Purcell 
are so inartistically written as to be tiresome, they throw an 
informative light on the different kinds of practice and remunera- 
tion at the Bar. No stronger contrast can exist within the lists 
of a profession than that between the careers of a parliamentary 
and @ criminal barrister. Mr. Balfour Browne gives us no 
excerpts from his fee-book : gossip has given him a professional 
income of 30,0001. for many years. Allowing for exaggeration, 
it is probable that for the last fifteen years (up to 1914) Mr. 
Balfour Browne’s fees have been round about 20,0001. a year. 
I doubt much whether Mr. Purcell ever made 20001. in one year. 
As a rule, remuneration depends, in the serious professions, on 
skill and knowledge, and varies in the same ratio. That is not 
so in the cases before us. For, though there is much in the 
criminal barrister’s work that is mechanical and disgusting (as 
there is in a doctor’s work), there is much that demands the exer- 
tion of a nice and alert intellect. The Old Bailey practitioner 
must know the law of evidence thoroughly, and in cases of fraud 
and blackmail there frequently arise points which require not 
only a knowledge of decisions but a metaphysical subtlety of argu- 
ment. On the other hand, the parliamentary barrister need not 
be a lawyer at all (in the technical sense), and generally is not 
one. The proceedings before Private Bill Committees of the 
Houses of Parliament have nothing to do with law: they are 
inquiries into fact conducted by men in wigs and gowns before a 
tribunal of four or five laymen. The questions are whether a 
railway, or a bridge, or a tramway, or a new street, shall be made 
by a public corporation or joint-stock company ; and, if so, what 
powers of compulsory expropriation and compensation’ shall be 
conferred on the promoters. The witnesses are, with few excep- 


1 Forty Years at the Parliamentary Bar, by Balfour Browne, K.C. 
H. Jenkins: London. Forty Years at the Criminal Ber, by E. D. Purcell. 
Fisher Unwin: London. 
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tions, experts—i.e. engineers and surveyors—-whose veracity is 
not in question, but their professional skill.. There are therefore 
no rules of evidence to be observed ; nor, if there were, would the 
tribunal be competent to enforce them. But there is no need 
of them, for counsel ‘lead’ and witnesses answer from proofs, 
which are written professional opinions. Of course the leaders 
of the Parliamentary Bar store their minds with precedents, which 
they use with effect, just as an old member of Parliament will do. 
A Pope or a Littler will say ‘I remember that in 1895 the London 
and North Western Railway obtained a clause for running powers 
identical with the one I am now asking the Committee to give 
me’; and generally the Committee does give it him, for its 
members are too bored, or too timid, or too much in a hurry to 
call for the production of the Act, which may or may not be 
relevant, or even existent. The fees paid to counsel, solicitors, 
parliamentary agents (a second and quite unnecessary middle- 
man), and professional witnesses are prodigious. Apart from the 
fee marked on the brief (which I believe is never less than a 
hundred guineas), every counsel gets a committee or attendance 
fee (what in the courts is called ‘a refresher’) of 10 guineas a 
day, in addition to which there is a consultation every morning 
at the parliamentary agent’s office, for which the fee is 5 guineas. 
The committee and consultation fees are the same for leaders and 
juniors, and thus the dumbest of juniors gets 15 guineas a day; 
and very often there is a consultation or conference after the 
sitting of the Committee, with another 5 guineas. As the inquiry 
has to be repeated in every detail before a Committee of each 
House of Parliament, thirty days is not an unusual time for any 
important Bill to occupy. The rawest junior will thus make 
his 600 or 700 guineas in a month, while his leader will make very 
much more owing to his brief-fee. What is the reason for this 
extraordinary scale of remuneration out of all proportion to the 
skill or learning displayed or required? I have been told that the 
leaders of the Parliamentary Bar must be compensated for their 
exclusion from the House of Commons and the Bench. No 
member of the House of Commons can appear as counsel in the 
committee-rooms. Members of the Parliamentary Bar, like the 
melancholy persons who guard the harems of the East, are the 
daily spectators of honours to which they cannot aspire. They 
can retire from the Parliamentary Bar and enter the House of 
Commons, as did Sir William Harcourt and Sir Alfred Cripps. 
These however are exceptions ; and when Sir William Harcourt 
was Solicitor-General he was always being chaffed about his 
ignorance of law. Naturally barristers who do not practise law 
are not selected for promotion to the Bench. But we may be 
quite sure that it was not to compensate counsel for their exclusion 
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from politics and judgeships that their scale of fees was settled. 
It was in ‘the’splendid ‘forties, when the trunk lines of the 
kingdom weré being made, when Hudson was on his throne, and 
scattering largess with royal recklessness, when millions were at 
stake and a few thousands mattered nothing, that these prepos- 
terous fees were first paid to counsel, parliamentary agents, and 
expert witnesses. And this scale of fees being once settled, it was 
not likely that the powerful professional ring which formed itself 
round the doors of the committee-rooms at Westminster would 
allow them to be reduced. After the War it is improbable that 
there will be many railway or municipal Bills ; everybody will be 
too poor. Indeed, if the State takes over the railways, we may 
be quite certain that the expenses of private-Bill procedure will 
be ruthlessly cut down. In their own interest the Parliamentary 
Bar would do well to reduce the scale of fees. The parliamentary 
agent is a quite superfluous middleman who does nothing which 
a solicitor could not do. 

A great improvement has been effected at the Old Bailey since 
the days when Mr. Purcell was called. The old Central Criminal 
Court was a gloomy, frowsty place; the very air seemed tainted, 
and indeed often was so, as the nosegay placed before the judge 
testified. Dirty surroundings are demoralising, and it has to be 
said that the manners and habits of the Old Bailey Bar were 
coarse and their educational level was low. All that has been 
changed. A veritable palace of justice has arisen by the side of 
the old dungeon. A marble hall, stained glass, graceful statues, 
an oak-panelled luncheon-hall have shed a refining influence on 
the Criminal Bar, whose manners and learning are now as irre- 
proachable as those of the practitioners in the other courts. 
Unfortunately the rewards of criminal practice must always be 
low, as the clients are always poor. There is, however, no better 
school than the Old Bailey for learning the rules of evidence and 
the art of handling witnesses. It is a misfortune, in my opinion, 
that the Law Officers never appear nowadays at the Old Bailey 
to prosecute for the Crown in important cases. I do not think 
that an Attorney or Solicitor-General has appeared at the Old 
Bailey since Sir Frank Lockwood’s prosecution of Oscar Wilde. 
In the old days the Lord Chief Justice always took an important 
murder case, and I recollect the impression produced on my mind 
by Sir John Holker’s stately prosecution in a murder trial. The 
presence of the head of the Bar, or the Solicitor-General, lends a 
dignity and a solemnity to the trial of a fellow-creature for life or 
liberty, which ought not to be wanting because the modern Law 
Officers are immersed in politics. In truth the practice of making 
the highest legal appointments depend on party politics is just 
now in much and well-deserved danger. 
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But unless I am mistaken the modern spirit of simplicity and 
utility will demand a reform of the legal profession, which has 
often been proposed and has always been frowned down by those 
whose success makes them hostile to all change. I mean, of 
course, the bridging over of the gulf which now separates 
barristers from solicitors. The splitting of the legal profession 
into two halves is good neither for the profession nor thé public. 
Not that I would abolish the existence of the two halves ; but I 
would allow them to unite, if so minded, for their own benefit and 
that of their clients. Let barristers still continue to join the Inns 
of Court, and eat their dinners, and be called. Let solicitors still 
go through their articles. But if a barrister and a solicitor have 
@ mind to club their connexions and knowledge into a business 
partnership, as they do in the Colonies and the United States, 
why in the name of Common-sense should they not be allowed 
to do so? 

The Church, Medicine, and the Law are called professions to 
distinguish them from such lower forms of activity as commerce, 
finance, engineering, manufacture, and the like. With parsons 
and doctors I have nothing to do: they are well able to take care 
of themselves. The law is indeed a noble profession, but I see 
no reason why it should cease to be so by adapting itself to the 
conditions of modern life. When a young man, after a long and 
costly education, gets himself called to the Bar he does so, pre- 
sumably, with the design of making an income. Life is now so 
expensive and competition is so keen that a young man simply 
cannot wait eight or ten years until, under the present system, 
business comes to him. It may be said that in this respect the 
Bar is not different from any other business or trade ; that success 
is always slow, and that the difficulty is not to do business but 
to get it to do. Success is slow, and comes to the few. But 


in nearly every calling but the Bar a maintenance is quickly — 


obtainable. In no other calling but the Bar is the youth muzzled 
and handcuffed. In every other business he is free to push, to 
tout, to solicit, to bore his friends with his merits, to buttonhole 
his father’s friends, to send Christmas presents to his mother’s 
relations, or to dine his sister's husband if he scents a possible 
client. The correct attitude of a briefless young barrister is 
Olympian indifference to the law. If he should meet a solicitor 
in society, he must pretend not to know the fact ; if the law should 
be mentioned, he will change the conversation, or if he cannot do 
that, he will be awkward and constrained, and probably (without 
wishing it) be rude to the solicitor. Such are the nonsense and 
false dignity generated by an antiquated punctilio. ! 

My contention is that the Bar should be open to all talents and 
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should be placed on a business-like footing like any other calling. 
If a young man has relatives and connexions let him exploit them. 
If he has a small capital let him be free to invest it in a partner- 
ship with a solicitor. The favourite answer to this is that a divi- 
sion of labour is necessary and that the lower branch prepares 
the work for the higher branch. Agreed; but why should this 
division of labour not take place under the same roof, and so save 
the time and costs that are spent in sending the papers backwards 
and forwards between the solicitor’s office and counsel’s 
chambers? If a barrister and solicitor join, naturally the pre- 
paratory work, the drawing of the brief, and much of the inter- 
locutory proceedings, such as collection and verification of 
documents, appearances before the Master, etc., will be done by 
the solicitor-partner ; while the statement of claim or defence, 
consultation, and appearance in Court will be taken by the 
barrister-partner. ‘Oh! but if there is a barrister-partner all the 
cases will go to him,’ I shall be told, and for many of these he 
will be incompetent. This is to suppose that the partners are 
fools. If a case comes in involving, let us say, a patent, or if it 
is a case which must be sent to one of the Courts of the Chancery 
Division, the firm will have no choice in the matter. They will 
simply be obliged to brief a specialist or to choose one out of a 
small number of leaders. Besides, the client, before he takes his 
business to a firm, will find out who are the partners, and if he 
does not care about the barrister-partner he will go elsewhere. 
He will at least be able to choose his own counsel, which under 
the present system is impossible, or very difficult. If the long- 
suffering lay client should say to the solicitor ‘I should like Mr. 
So-and-so’ (naming a young friend or relative) ‘to get a brief,’ 
the solicitor will assume a stern expression, and answer ‘It is quite 
impossible, my dear sir, for you to know the right counsel to brief. 
This is a very difficult case, involving special knowledge, and if 
you insist on my briefing your young friend (against whom I have 
nothing to say) I really cannot be responsible for the consequences, 
I really can’t.’ Of course the lay client apologetically gives way, 
and tells his wife that evening ‘I have done my best for Archie, 
I have indeed ; but the solicitor tells me that mine is a very difficult 
ease,’ etc. The lay client is not, to be sure, aware that the junior 
counsel who is briefed is an Archie of the solicitor’s own family 
circle. Another advantage of the fusion wowld be the making 
the two branches interchangeable. It sometimes happens that 
a clever man chooses the wrong branch ef the law and cannot undo 
the mistake without an impossible loss of time. I have met 
solicitors with a great gift of exposition who ought to have been 
barristers. And I have met barristers with very sound judgment 
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but a defective power of expression who ought to have been solici- 


tors. A lawyer ought to be able to change from one branch of: 


the profession to the other in six months’ time. 

I submit that by the present system the Bar is annually 
robbed of some of the cleverest young men who come up to town 
from the public schools and universities. It cannot be denied 
that there are fewer great advocates than formerly, and that the. 
average mental calibre of the Bar is—I will not say lower, for it 
is higher, but less distinguished than it used to be. I ascribe this, 
not to the greater volume and dry technicality of modern business, 
or to the comparative rarity of jury trials, but to the more rapid 
absorption of the brighter spirits by the many other avenues toa 
maintenance, if not to fame and fortune, opened up by modern 
life. A man is usually called at twenty-three or twenty-four. It 
is the age of impatience, when the hey-day of the blood does not 
wait upon the judgment, and when the how-to-make-an-income 
question is paramount. The usual course is for the youngster to 
“read ’—God save the mark !—in somebody’s chambers for two 
or three years, and then, if he is lucky, to ‘devil’ for some great 
man or to hang about chambers and the courts for the next three 
or four years waiting for somebody to hire him. Six or seven or 
eight of the best years of his life gone and nothing done! He 
sees other young men of his own age steadily pushing their way 
in business, marrying wives, and starting homes, while he is 
expected to read another man’s papers or do another man’s 
drudgery for nothing! Flesh and blood cannot stand it, and as 
a matter of fact don’t. One man slinks off into journalism, that 
fatally easy descent to bread and bunkum. Another drifts into 
the City to be made by a boom or marred by a slump, or to sink 
into the chair of half a dozen companies. A third emigrates to 
Canada or South Africa. A fourth, greatly daring, ventures into 
politics, and, having gone there without a practice, is labelled 
nondescript. But all are taken from the Bar, and not one but 
looks back, I dare assert, with bitter and unavailing regret upon 
the great profession which he has been forced to quit. It is true 
that this dreary discipline of temptation is not enforced upon 
everyone. There are a few shining exceptions, the favourites of 
chance. Charles Russell? was called to the Bar in 1859 and in 
that year made 117]. In 1860 he made 261I., in 1861 441I., in 
1862 1016l., in 1865 21711., in 1866 23671., in 1867 3108I., in 
1868 30271., in 1869 3358/., and in 1870, his eleventh year, he 
was making 42301. That is exactly as it should be—an immediate 
and steadily rising professional income. It is a great advantage 


* The Life of Lord Russell of Killowen, by R. Barry O’Brien. P. 83. 
Thomas Nelson and Sons. 
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to belong to a sect, Roman Catholics, Jews, or Quakers, who help 
one another and are very clannish. Frank Lockwood,* who had 
none of these advantages, was another of the lucky ones, though 
of course he never made anything like the income of Russell. In 
his first year Lockwood made 120 guineas, in his second year 
265 guineas, in his third year 600 guineas, and in his seventh year 
2000 guineas. But these are the very rare exceptions : if it were 
not for them nobody would go to the Bar. Is there anything 
more pathetic than the wistful look on a young counsellor’s face, 
as he sits idle in court, with no papers before him, but pretending 
for the sake of appearance to take a note? If there be a sadder 
sight it is that of the nameless old bencher who, having clung 
with dull desperation to a failing career, now wanders fretfully in 
the gloom of a November afternoon from the library to the 
Common Room. What a waste of intellectual treasure! After 
being called, I ‘read ’ for one year with a conveyancing counsel in 
Lincoln’s Inn, who really did teach me something about the law 
of real property, about trusts, settlements, and entails. The next 
two years I spent in ‘ the classic green recesses’ of the Temple, 
reading in the chambers first of one famous ‘ stuff’ who became 
Lord Chancellor, and then of another, now a legal official. My 
masters, or hosts, or landlords (or whatever they would like to 
be called) told me frankly that they could and would teach me 
nothing, but that I might read their papers. Of my five fellow- 
pupils two are now County Court judges, one is a country gentle- 
man, one is a subordinate member of the Government, and one 
is the eminent historian of France. The last was in those days 
a dandy of the free and fearless old type, who had the good sense 
never to show in chambers more than once in three months. . 
When asked why he came so seldom, he replied ‘ The truth is, I 
find sitting in chambers spoils my trousers.’ 

Another, and with the leaders perhaps the most popular, argu- 
ment against the fusion of the two branches is that it would 
diminish the dignity of counsel and lower their tone. It would be 
‘a dilution’ of skilled labour by unskilled and baser workmen. 
I am all in favour of maintaining the dignity of the Bar, but dig- 
nity may be bought too dear. Man cannot live by dignity alone, 
and if it is a question between dignity and a livelihood dignity 
must be sacrificed. It is much more agreeable for the barrister 
who has got business to sit immured in distant dignity, and to be 
protected from the inroad of foolish laymen, who may say rude or 
ignorant things if their case has been lost. But in other walks 
of life a man does not repel a customer because he is a bore. 
Doctors and stockbrokers and contractors and financiers suffer 


* Sir Frank Lockwood, by Augustine Birrell. Thomas Nelson and Sons. 
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fools gladly if they bring business. Why should a counsel be 
inaccessible, often invisible, to the lay client who pays him? 
Nothing exasperates the lay client more than the way in which he 
is treated as a lay figure at consultations. He does not realise 
that he is not the real client of the counsel. He (the lay client) 
has but a transient interest for the advocate, who knows that they 
will never meet again, for the man who ventures twice into a law- 
suit has not been discovered. The real client is the solicitor, who 
has sent the great man many briefs, and may send him many 
more. In what grave and cordial attention is the solicitor 
enveloped by leader and junior, while the poor layman whose 
fortune or reputation may be at stake, and who in any case has 
to foot the bill, is completely ignored or contemptuously tolerated ! 
If the case goes wrong and the client tries to scold his solicitor, he 
is told that everything has been done on counsel’s advice. If he 
wants to argue the matter with his counsel, he is told that he 
cannot be seen. I once met an editor coming from a consultation 
on a libel case and foaming with rage. ‘ That damned fellow Rigby 
sat in a kind of archi-episcopal chair with his bands round his 
neck, and when I tried to say something he waved me down as 
if he had been the Primate and I a pert curate.’ My friend was 
lucky in getting no worse rebuke than a magisterial wave of the 
hand. For Mr. Barry O’Brien tells us that when an important 
witness attempted to say something at one of Russell’s consulta- 
tions the great advocate cut him short with ‘Hold your tongue 
and wait till your opinion is asked.’ To do Russell justice, how- 
ever, he was just as rude to solicitors as to lay clients. 

Arms must give place to the gown some day, and then will 
occur a golden opportunity of cheapening and simplifying the 
process of the law. A few fashionable counsel will always get 
what fees they may demand. But a general reduction of costs 
and the concentration of the client’s business under one roof will, 
I believe, increase the volume of business. The Bar has sent some 
1300 of its members to the War, a greater sacrifice probably than 
that of any other profession. When they return with characters 
braced and minds cleared of the cobwebs of prejudice, let them 
see to it that their profession responds to the modern spirit of 
utility. But if any such reform as I have suggested is to be 
effected, it must be carried by the Junior Bar. The leaders will 
continue to oppose it, as they always have done. When Bentham 
began his assault upon ‘the lawless science of the law’ his Frag- 
ment on Government was submitted to two of the greatest lawyers 
of the day. Lord Camden said he could not understand the book ; 
and Lord Loughborough said that ‘ utility was a very dangerous 
principle.’ Let the rising generation of Templars take warning 
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from the fate of their predecessors in title. Let them look to it 
that they do not, by clinging to an ancient reserve, drive business 
away from 


those bricky towers 
Where now the studious lawyers have their bowers, 
There whilome wont the Templar knights to bide, 
Till they decayed through pride. 


ArtTuur A. BAUMANN. 
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WOMEN AT HOME AND BEYOND THE SEAS 
AN ANOMALY 


Berore dealing with certain War-aspects and probable Peace- 
aspects of Woman Suffrage in this country, some reference to 
the United States will not be out of place. If for no other reason, 
because the object-lesson afforded by that country was quoted 
as supplying a sound practical reason for the formation of the 
first Anti-Suffrage Society in England. Owing, we were told, 
to the exertions of a similar body in America, the Suffrage Cause 
there was dying, or already dead. 

During the late Presidential Election, for the first time, all 
the great political parties in the United States officially endorsed 
Woman Suffrage. 

Each party vied with the other in its appeal for women’s 
support. 

‘Iam fighting with you,’ President Wilson declared at Atlantic 
City, where for the first time the head of the American Govern- 
ment attended a Woman Suffrage Convention. As a Democrat, 
Mr. Wilson advocated continued advance along the ‘State by 
State’ lines. 

The rival Presidential candidate, Mr. Hughes, seemed in his 
initial pronouncement to go much further. For he advocated 
nothing less than an Amendment to the Constitution. 

This, at first blush, seemed a notable advance. It was a 
notable advance to have the prospective President taking such 
@ position. 

Yet even in the enthusiasm and heat of the campaign Suffra- 
gists did not forget that they are under a special duty towards 
this great issue. They may not, because a powerful person is on 
their side, ignore his reasons for being there ; nor, having elicited 
those reasons, shrink from forecasting the logical results. 

Mr. Hughes’s reasons satisfied no thinking Suffragist. He 
had too late and too little taken the trouble to inform himself 

about the issue he presumed to stand for. Owing to his 
admittedly great preoccupations in the past and to a certain 
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jnelasticity of mind he had not come close enough to the subject 
to be able worthily to stand sponsor for so great an issue. Par- 
ticularly in the West, where he was weakest and Suffrage was 
strongest, he gave the impression of knowing infinitely less about 
the merits of the measure than did the people upon whom he 
was academically urging it. His advocacy was unlit by any moral 
conviction of its urgency, or any discoverable perception of its 
constructive value to society. He ‘sanctioned’ suffrage, like a 
lawyer whose mind turns towards technical equities and like an 
administrator who knows the time and temper to be saved in 
getting rid of needless friction. He gave publicly as his reason 
for endorsing the amendment that a continued denial of voting 
rights was tending to exaggerate feminism and to poison the 
relationship between men and women. He implied, in short, 
that whatever they might do with the vote, women could not 
be so inconvenient, as they inevitably would be, if the vote were 
longer withheld. 

This was hardly an attitude to inspire enthusiasm. It cast 
doubt upon Mr. Hughes’s disposition (should he be elected) to 
press the Federal Amendment upon a preoccupied Congress. 
Few women could convince themselves that, but for electioneer- 
ing exigencies, Mr. Hughes would trouble himself about the 
matter more now than he had done in a past singularly inactive 
in all matters touching the enfranchisement of women. Another 
Republican mistake was that neither Mr. Hughes nor his party 
managers showed throughout the campaign any realisation of the 
use they might make of their women supporters. Those who 
could and who would have worked with good effect for the 
Republican candidate found their hands tied, their way blocked. 

To the non-party suffragist there seemed less and less, as the 
campaign went on, to choose between the candidates. Demo- 
cratic Suffragists, hot for State Rights, were safe to vote for 
Mr. Wilson. Many others, leaning towards the Republican or 
the disbanded Progressive party, found a reason apart from home 
politics in voting for a re-election of the Democrat whose utter- 
anees, moreover, on the subject of Suffrage were, from the 
Democratic point of view, eminently satisfactory. 

It may be urged that although these facts show a consider- 
able vitality in that issue which had been reported dead in 
America, little light is shed upon conditions ‘on this side of the 
Atlantic. And yet not so. For no thinking person can any longer 
maintain that the votes of women do not already affect Inter- 
national relations, when we know that the President of the 
United States is called Wilson instead of Hughes because that 
is the will of a sufficient number of the four million enfranchised 
women in the ‘ doubtful’ West. 
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The truce declared in this country in August 1914 has been 
loyally kept by the great bodies of English Suffragists. Instead 
of lobbying, instead of working in any way for their own enfran- 
chisement, they have worked for men in hospitals, at home, at 
the Front—as far afield as Serbia, Russia, Rumania, and Egypt. 
They have worked in English offices, in English fields and 
factories, and on hospital ships, in all the seas. Tens of thousands 
have given their strength ; many have given their health. Not 
only Edith Cavell has given her life. 

It is true that, in this interval of Suffrage Truce, preoccupation 
with the immediate conduct of the War has not been so great 
but what pressure has been brought upon Parliament to effect a 
revision of the voting Register. 

But this pressure was not brought by women. 

Remembering the praises showered upon women for their 
war service, one might think a proposed Revision could be nothing 
else than a move on the part of men to show, in deeds as well as 
in fair words, that their praise of women was not insincere, nor 
their ‘ gratitude’ a sop. But the proposal to revise the Register 
was not made in order to include women. 

It was a happy thought of gentlemen at home who imagine 
that the hideous discomfort and hourly peril of trench life leaves 
men and boys (many between seventeen and twenty) in a state 
to consider and decide questions of home politics. 

Whether the idea is that only soldiers fighting in France and 
Belgium are fit to vote, or whether Mesopotamia, Egypt, and 
India should be ransacked, certainly the women at home were 
not included in the proposed measure. 

But since men have not only urged in the Press a Revision 
which would add great numbers to the existing Register, but 
have discussed the measure in the House of Commons ; and since, 
as a result of this agitation, the project has been made the subject 
of a commission presided over by the Speaker, women find them- 
selves forced to consider this question which they had agreed 
might be dropped for the period of the War. 

They are considering it. 

Unlike those astonishing Rip Van Winkles who rub their eyes 
and say “ Why, yes, women actually can do this and that,’ women 
themselves did not have to wait for the great War to know the 
enormous reserves of energy and potential wealth awaiting 
release in the more hampered half of mankind. 

It is not the suffragist—and many of us feel that this point is 
not sufficiently realised—it is not the suffragist who is heard 
saying that because of anything women have done since August 
1914 they should have the vote. Yet the need for that safeguard 
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ill 
is given such fresh proof in these days as no ante-bellum suffragist 
ever thought to see. 

To the old unanswerable arguments are added new ones daily. 
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ran- To-day the echo of the former cry ‘ Woman’s place is the home ‘ 
» ab seems to sound out of some far dim past. Many a one who had 
ypt. | been admonished to go home and darn stockings has been yet 
and more impressively invited to abandon the needle and | betake 
nds herself to the plough. Far from her ‘place’ being exclusively 
Not the home, she finds herself bidden to take the place of men on 

railways, and in the engineering shops. She is to leave fireside 
ion and go topping and tailing in turnip fields. She is to go to yet 
eat further fields, and work on hutments in France. She is sent to 
ta make munitions in Scotland, and to nurse wounded men in Malta 

and Egypt. 

The German authorities have been saying the same sort of 

elr thing, and saying it sooner, to German women. German women 
ng are working in the mines, and are building the new subway 
as system for Berlin. English women are standing twelve hours at 
or the lathe, are loading steel billets on lorries. They are running 
er the risks of poisoning in the oxy-acetylene process, and running 

the proved greater risks of handling, and of being where others 
1e handle, high explosive. 
eg Is all this grown a commonplace of British life? Yes, in one 
te ' sense too much a commonplace. Its bearings are lost to sight. 

If there is present danger to the health, the liberty, the life 

d of unrepresented women performing these new tasks, greater ; 
d danger threatens in the future. Not so much from the tasks j 
e themselves as from lack of power to control the conditions under 


which the tasks shall be performed. If the War has not taught 
7 suffragists either women’s need or their capacity, undoubtedly 
the War has brought certain changes in the general thought and 
life of the nation. Some of these changes have brought light 
where was darkness before, and women are grateful for that. 
But with all the new light, men in the reconstruction days will 
need all their perspicacity and all their strength to deal with the 
problems that are more specifically their own. 

Instead of wishing to show women how to direct and perform 
their share in the great national rebuilding, men should be the 
first to recognise that their burden may, mercifully, be halved. 

We agree with the writer who says 

Women must do their own thinking. They must think for the children’ 
as well, and they must be prepared to take their share of responsibility 


as citizens at a time which will be one of the most critical and difficult in 
all our history. 


co 


= YF re. 


Apart from any question of abstract justice, England cannot 
afford to shackle and maim the service of half her population. 
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Even if the governors of England were such poor patriots and 
worse arithmeticians as to think such a course would pay at any . 
time, they dare not, in the crucial days before the Empire, rob 
the impoverished Mother Country of so much service and 80 
much wealth. 

To seek to do this would be more than ever a betrayal when 
Great Britain is seeking closer relationship with lands (uct all 
of them Colonies) where the woman-power is being set free, ot 
has been freed so long as to prove its indisputable value. An 
ironic destiny indeed if Great Britain, who should lead in 
Freedom, were to be in this great matter no longer a leader but 
a belated follower. Already her record induces soberness of mind. 
Great Britain, at her supreme crisis, begins tentatively, waste- 
fully, to introduce a handful of women into national industry 
after the German Government has an army of women doing war 
work in shops and factories. The British Government refuses the 
aid of British medical women in military hospitals, and only after. 
being shown the way by Belgium and France does Britain recall 
her rejected helpers to serve the land of their birth. 

What if this general tendency to make use of the unmined 
possibilities in women were accelerated after the War? What 
if other countries, not alone those friendly but those competitive 
or openly hostile, were, as seems highly probable, to turn the 
freed power of their women to national account, and turn 
England’s waste of it into a formidable economic weapon 
against her? 

The New York Times (December 29, 1916) says truly : 


The nation that will really win the War will be the one that can recover 
quickest from its effect and the quickest resume its place in the race of 
industrial competition after the War. 


It is a Judge on the English bench whose reason in favour of 
Suffrage is ‘ the selfish and sensible one, that it is good business 
to make use of every human power for improvement that the 
State possesses.’ 


This notion [says a correspondent of the Cambridge Daily News] that a 
State can afford to leave millions of its people outside its political system 
and still obtain their best service, is one that has long been abandoned by 
those nations and communities that have felt the need of strengthening 
themselves. 


a 


An Imperial Council (deserving the name more nearly than 
any body ever convened) is about to advise on questions of War, 
Peace, and a far-reaching system of Inter-Relation. 

A basis of common duty and common service will be arranged 
by the chosen representatives of great communities of people 
never before drawn so close together, and, because of their union 
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at the council board, never before so powerful, whether in the field, 

in the cities, or on the seas. 
' §uch a council will represent a vaster assemblage of human 
forces than with such an aim has ever met before. Certain of 
these ‘ Representatives’ deserve their name. They are men who 
owe their power to the votes of men and women. Through their 
own chosen mouthpieces British women beyond the seas will be 
sharing in the deliberations of the Imperial Congress. We con- 
gratulate the British women beyond the seas upon their ability 
to save the great Representative Council from the stigma of 
including no one who has the smallest right to say he speaks for 
women belonging to the Empire. 

But what women will be thus represented ? 

Those who stand closest of all to the problems raised? Those 
who were called to help to win the War? Those who, in any case, 
have borne the heaviest burdens and paid the heaviest price? 

The women of Great Britain will have no spokesman at the 
board. 

In what are the women of Australia, New Zealand, and 
Canada so much better fitted to have 1 voice in public affairs that 
they should deserve to be heard while their British sisters are to 
sit like little children at school? What inferiority resides in the 
British woman that her menfolk should wish to see her in this 
position ?—that British men should find it tolerable? 

As a traveller and a student, I say the British woman is 
without a peer. 

We hear high praise of France. We know that she deserves 
all that has been said of the thrift and practical ability of her 
women of the bourgeoisie and the peasant class. But I maintain 
that no country is so rich as England in the equipment, mental 
and moral, of her educated women. 

There is no nation whose women, despite their political 
handicap, are at once so self-disciplined and so public-spirited. 
The ideal of public service has come to the women of other lands 
with all the heady excitement of a new discovery. It is an old 
and natural pre-occupation with the women of Great Britain. 
Before the political woman was heard of elsewhere as more than 
a freak—a tolerated oddity in some favourite of minister or king 
—a critical interest in politics was for generations a share of the 
inheritance of British women. Any history of social life, and 
almost all memoirs, reflect this characteristic. It is strikingly 
absent from the records of any other country known to me, with 
one possible exception. Even in France, the salon was less 
political than literary. Whether in or outside such circles, was 
little or none of the English woman’s interest in political issues 
apart from personalities. 

Vor. LXXXI—No. 481 2T 
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To us who have watched her at work or have worked with 
her she seems strikingly to share in the administrative gifts of. 
the men of her nation. Such women, as well as the million 
devoted and able manual workers, must be used, or England will 
be poorer than she need be. 

These British women who are held less fit to serve the State 
than women of other lands had, according to Board of Trade 
returns last July, released 66,000 men for the Front in agricul- 
ture alone, and since July the number has greatly increased. 

Mr. C. R. W. Adeane, new President of the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society, has said that ‘agriculturalists are actually culti- 
vating the same areas of land as before the War, though 40 per 
cent. of their best men had gone to the Front. They could not 
have done that unless they had got the help of the women.’ 

‘The help of the women’ had already a year ago furnished 
250,000 accepted volunteers for military nursing—without whom, 
as the Director-General said, the vast burden of the wounded 
could never have been carried. 

Apart from the greatness of the numbers now making muni- 
tions, these British women are the kind whose nerve and courage 
elicited a Special Order of the Day to British troops in the trenches 
of France. The Commander-in-Chief desired, he said, that the 
soldiers should have an illustration of 


the spirit animating British women who are working with us for the 
common cause. One night recently a shell burst in a shop at a filling 
factory, in which the great majority of the workers are women. In spite of 
the explosion the work was carried on without interruption, though several 
women were killed and others seriously wounded. The remainder dis- 
played perfect coolness and discipline in dealing with the emergency. As 
the result of their gallant and patriotic conduct the output of munitions 
was not seriously affected. . 

The Commander-in-Chief feels sure that the Army will appreciate and 
be inspired by this splendid example of the loyalty and determination with 
which their comrades in the munition factories are helping towards victory. 


Sir Douglas Haig said further in a message to British working 
men : 
The workers have done splendidly in the past; we look for even greater 


efforts in the future. If the men and women workers at home and the 
troops in the trenches pull together, the triumph of our cause is certain. 


Mr. Asquith is one of the many for whom the fierce glare 
of the European conflagration was needed to light up the question 
of woman’s place in the world. On the 14th of August 1916, in 
the House of Commons, Mr. Asquith, then Prime Minister, said : 

The moment you begin a general enfranchisement on these lines of 


State service you are brought face to face with another most formidable 
proposition. What are you going to do with the women? I have received 
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@ great many representations from those who are authorised to speak for 
them, and I am bound to say they presented to me not only @ reasonable 
but I think from their point of view an unanswerable case. They say 
they are perfectly content, if we do not change the qualification of the 
franchise. to abide by the existing state of things, but that if we are going 
to bring in a new class of electors, on whatever ground of State service, 
they point out—and we cannot possibly deny their claim—that during this 
War the women of this country have rendered as effective service in the 
prosecution of the War as any other class of the community... . 

They are doing the work which the men who are fighting had to perform 
before, they have taken their places, they are the servants of the State, and 
they have aided, in the most effective way, in the prosecution of the War. 
What is more, and this is a point which makes a special appeal to me, 
they say when the War comes to an end, and when these abnormal, and, 
of course, to a certain extent transient, conditions have to be revised, when 
the process of industrial reconstruction has to be set on foot, have not the 
women @ special claim to be heard on the many questions which will arise 
directly affecting their interests, and possibly meaning for them large dis- 
placements of labour? I cannot think that the House will deny that, and 
I say quite frankly that I cannot deny that claim. 


The present Secretary for Foreign Affairs, Mr. Balfour, 
writing to Lord Sydenham on the theme ‘Women War-time 
Workers,’ said : 


No words of mine are necessary to recommend the objects for which the 
[Mansion House] meeting has been organised. Those objects must assuredly 
appeal to all who realise the splendid manner in which women munition 
workers are helping in the War. ... 


There are those who think that women ought to show them- 
selves more content with all this appreciation. 

Such people have little idea of the sober sense of the women 
who have done the things that are so praised ; little idea of the 
personal dignity that is restive under the implied patronage of 
the sounding epithet. 

What they want is fair dealing. 

Lord Claud Hamilton told a deputation, at the House of 
Commons, on the 9th of November: ‘ As far as the conduct of 
women was concerned, they were entitled to the franchise—they 
had been magnificent, self-sacrificing, and had shown a noble 
example to men. . . .’ But Lord Claud had doubts about going 
so far as to give these noble creatures votes. He thought it was 
not right to ask the present Parliament to give a decision on such 
an important matter ! 

Women doctors are lauded to the skies. They are given the 
honorary military rank of major. What they want to be given 
is the rank of citizen. , 

It would be a very bold man [says Sir F. E. Smith, the Attorney- 
General] who would deny that experience during the War might reasonably 


be said to have modified many prepossessions and prejudices as to the posi- 
tion of women in this and other communities. 
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But Sir F. E. Smith guickly recovers himself in order to take 
up his old attitude of barring the road against women. He has 
modified his prepossessions and prejudices, but when it comes to 
admitting them to the Bar, Sir F. E. Smith’s prepossessions 
(apt term!) save him from such a lapse. 


There is also the Minister of Munitions speaking in Committee 


of Supply : 

It is not too much to say that our armies have been saved and victory 
assured largely by the women in munition factories. Without them it 
would be impossible for progress to be made, but with them I believe that 
victory can be assured. 


Set them free ! 
The motto on the certificates issued by the Board of Agricul- 


ture and the Board of Trade to women who have completed thirty 
days’ service on the land reads: 


Every woman who helps in agriculture during the War is as truly 
serving her country as the man who is fighting in the trenches or on the sea. 


Set her free ! 
The late Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. McKenna, wrote : 


We all realise the splendid work women are doing in nursing the 
wounded and in the manufacture of munitions, but only those who have 
been connected with the organisation of the great patriotic efforts such as 
the War Savings campaign, know the extent to which the success of these 
movements is due to the voluntary work of women. It is from settlements 
such as that at Birmingham that the nucleus of this body of workers has 
come, and it is their training and example which have inspired and guided 
so many others. Please tell the women workers of the Birmingham Settle- 
ment how deeply grateful I am to them and to their comrades throughout 


the country for their invaluable services. 


Set them free! 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, after inspecting munition works last 


November, declares : 


We can never beat Hindenburg until we have beaten Krupp, and that 
is what these laughing khaki girls of Moorside and elsewhere are going to 
do. Hats off to the women of Britain! Even all the exertions of the 
militants shall not in future prevent me from being an advocate for their 
vote, for those who have helped to save the State should be allowed to help 
guide it. 


Do something to set them free ! 
The present Prime Minister said on the 12th of January : 


I want to appeal to the men at home; yes, and to the women. The 
women liave done their part nobly in this War. A man who has been 


Munitions Minister for twelve months must feel a debt of gratitude to the 
women for what they have done. They have helped to win the War, and 
without them we could not have done it. 
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Women can make shift to do without gratitude. They cannot 
do without the vote. 

Let it, above all, be borne in mind that this chorus of praise 
has been won by women’s sheer adaptability. The world in 
general knows less than little of her power of prolonged concen- 
tration, or the results which may be looked for were she given 
the grounding in apprenticeship men have without seeking. 

Certainly during the War (the period which has produced this 
flood of approval) there has been no time to train women in the 
old thorough sense in which men have been trained. So when 
woman is praised in these days she is praised for this one quality 
out of all—adaptability. Not even her misprizers will pretend 
that adaptability is all she has to commend her. 

As to her demand for equal opportunities with her brothers, 
there are both women and men who, having followed political 
history in this and other countries, are convinced beyond reclaim 
that votes will be given to women only out of fear of consequences 
should votes be withheld. If this view were to be justified, such 
a basis for negotiation would be full of dangers. Among others, 
the shortness of memory among politicians constitutes a danger 
greater in the case of England than in any that we know. Greater 
because no people have suffered more, if so much, as the women 
of Great Britain from that same shortness of political memory. 
British women have suffered more because, their political con- 
sciousness being more alive, being a less temporising perception, 

its demands have had to be met in some fashion. Politicians have 
felt constrained to throw sops to Suffragists, to make them 
promises more and more definite. The record of these broken 
promises constitutes an unsafe platform for any future politician 
who, being charged with the solution of the problem, shall shilly- 
shally with the expectations of British Suffragists. 

To prevent a rude awakening on the part of those who may 
think the War has conquered women’s concern about the vote; 
to prevent a recrudescence in more unmanageable shape of the 
old irritations and shames, one or two facts must, by those who 
value internal Peace, be from time to time recapitulated and set 
afresh before persons whose shortness of memory constitutes a 
public danger. 

There was in 1913 a Suffrage measure before the House known 
as the Conciliation Bill. It acquired this name because of its 
powerful backing in all three parties : Conservative, Liberal, and 
Labour. Among the long array of Suffrage Bills no one had ever 
stood half so good a chance of passing. This was the Bill which 
the present Prime Minister said publicly he had torpedoed. 
Women have not forgotten Mr. Lloyd George’s own explana- 
tion of that hope-destroying act—an act more than singular on 
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But Sir F. E. Smith guickly recovers himself in order to take 
up his old attitude of barring the road against women. He has 
modified his prepossessions and prejudices, but when it comes to 
admitting them to the Bar, Sir F. E. Smith’s prepossessions 
(apt term!) save him from such a lapse. 

There is also the Minister of Munitions speaking in Committee 
of Supply : 

It is not too much to say that our armies have been saved and victory 
assured largely by the women in munition factories. Without them it 
would be impossible for progress to be made, but with them I believe that 
victory can be assured. 


Set them free ! 

The motto on the certificates issued by the Board of Agricul- 
ture and the Board of Trade to women who have completed thirty 
days’ service on the land reads: 


Every woman who helps in agriculture during the War is as truly 
serving her country as the man who is fighting in the trenches or on the sea. 


Set her free ! 
The late Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. McKenna, wrote : 


We all realise the splendid work women are doing in nursing the 
wounded and in the manufacture of munitions, but only those who have 
been connected with the organisation of the great patriotic efforts such as 
the War Savings campaign, know the extent to which the success of these 
movements is due to the voluntary work of women. It is from settlements 
such as that at Birmingham that the nucleus of this body of workers has 
come, and it is their training and example which have inspired and guided 
so many others. Please tell the women workers of the Birmingham Settle- 
ment how deeply grateful I am to them and to their comrades throughout 
the country for their invaluable services. 


Set them free! 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, after inspecting munition works last 


November, declares : 


We can never beat Hindenburg until we have beaten Krupp, and that 
is what these laughing khaki girls of Moorside and elsewhere are going to 
do. Hats off to the women of Britain! Even all the exertions of the 
militants shall not in future prevent me from being an advocate for their 
vote, for those who have helped to save the State should be allowed to help 


guide it. 


Do something to set them free! 
The present Prime Minister said on the 12th of January : 


I want to appeal to the mien at home; yes, and to the women. The 
women lave done their part nobly in this War. A man who has been 
Munitions Minister for twelve months must feel a debt of gratitude to the 
women for what they have done. They have helped to win the War, and 
without them we could not have done it. 
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Women can make shift to do without gratitude. They cannot 
do without the vote. 

Let it, above all, be borne in mind that this chorus of praise 
has been won by women’s sheer adaptability. The world in 
general knows less than little of her power of prolonged concen- 
tration, or the results which may be looked for were she given 
the grounding in apprenticeship men have without seeking. 

Certainly during the War (the period which has produced this 
flood of approval) there has been no time to train women in the 
old thorough sense in which men have been trained. So when 
woman is praised in these days she is praised for this one quality 
out of all—adaptability. Not even her misprizers will pretend 
that adaptability is all she has to commend her. 

As to her demand for equal opportunities with her brothers, 
there are both women and men who, having followed political 
history in this and other countries, are convinced beyond reclaim 
that votes will be given to women only out of fear of consequences 
should votes be withheld. If this view were to be justified, such 
a basis for negotiation would be full of dangers. Among others, 
the shortness of memory among politicians constitutes a danger 

greater in the case of England than in any that we know. Greater 
because no people have suffered more, if so much, as the women 
of Great Britain from that same shortness of political memory. 
British women have suffered more because, their political con- 
sciousness being more alive, being a less temporising perception, 
its demands have had to be met in some fashion. Politicians have 
felt constrained to throw sops to Suffragists, to make them 
promises more and more definite. The record of these broken 
promises constitutes an unsafe platform for any future politician 
who, being charged with the solution of the problem, shall shilly- 
shally with the expectations of British Suffragists. 

To prevent a rude awakening on the part of those who may 
think the War has conquered women’s concern about the vote; 
to prevent a recrudescence in more unmanageable shape of the 
old irritations and shames, one or two facts must, by those who 
value internal Peace, be from time to time recapitulated and set 
afresh before persons whose shortness of memory constitutes a 
public danger. 

There was in 1913 a Suffrage measure before the House known 
as the Conciliation Bill. It acquired this name because of its 
powerful backing in all three parties : Conservative, Liberal, and 
Labour. Among the long array of Suffrage Bills no one had ever 
stood half so good a chance of passing. This was the Bill which 
the present Prime Minister said publicly he had torpedoed. 
Women have not forgotten Mr. Lloyd George’s own explana- 
tion of that hope-destroying act—an act more than singular on 
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the part of a Minister who said of himself ‘I have long been a 
convinced advocate of woman suffrage and am now firmer than 
ever in supporting tt.’ 

The best chance any Suffrage Bill has ever had of becoming 
law in Great Britain was killed by Mr. Lloyd George because it 
was not democratic enough. It would have enfranchised too few. 

That was four years ago. 

The Prime Minister has now a chance to introduce the wider 
electoral reform which is so near his heart. 

For the rest, let him take courage. It is no forlorn hope that 
he will lead. The little body of anti-Suffragists, who say the 
House of Commons has no mandate for this measure, forget that 
the House of Commons has no mandate for annulling any of those 
ancient rights recently abrogated, but has precisely a mandate for 
the introduction of a measure to give women political represen- 
tation. They forget that the House of Commons stands, more- 
over, in the attitude of debtor to a singularly patient creditor. 

Apart from the support of the majority in the House, apart 
from the avowed readiness for equal suffrage of Town Councils 
and too long a list of public bodies to find place here, apart from 
the strength of the Suffragists themselves, ever on the increase, 
Mr. Lloyd George has heard this strange belated chorus of those 
to whom the War has revealed the true character and capacities 
of the women of their race. 

Set them free! 

Not out of gratitude to women, out of love of England, out of a 
sense of that service to mankind which is her mission to the world. 
And if, after all, this long-overdue act of justice is refused ? 

It is no part of a lover of England, or of Liberty, to disguise 
the fact that the Truce has not put out the old fire, but only 
covered it for the night. 

ELIZABETH Rosins. 
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OUR NURSING SERVICE IN FRANCE 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE did not live to see the Great War. Had 
she lived she would at least have had the satisfaction of seeing the 
grain of mustard seed she sowed in the Crimea grown to the 
goodly plant it is to-day, with its beneficent branches spread all 
over the habitable globe. Wherever men kill or maim each other 
for or against Britain and her Allies humanity still has left to it 
the consolation that devoted women are present in their 
thousands for the purpose of mitigating the horrors of war as only 
women can. 
_ A good deal has been written about nursing in the Balkans 
and in other theatres of war. It may be of interest to record 
‘observations made on nursing conditions behind the British lines 
in France, where circumstances admit of more perfect develop- 
ment and orderliness than elsewhere. The period dealt with is 
last November just as the ‘ Great Push ’ was easing down, leaving 
behind its horrible aftermath of pain and suffering, and at a time 
when the greatest possible physical strain would naturally be 
apparent in all connected with the medical services, not least on 
the nurses. Though it was obvious that all were suffering from 
the effects of overwork at the moment, there was no faltering or 
complaining on this head, only the natural longing for leave, in 
some cases long overdue. 

To give exact figures as to the number of nurses at present 
working for the British Armies in France might be to suggest 
other figures it is not wise to mention, but the figures run into 
some thousands, and the nurses are working in over two hundred 
units. This will perhaps indicate how vast the undertaking 
controlled by the R.A.M.C. now is. As in every other branch 
of the Army it is needless to say that the equipment for the 
service of the sick and wounded was originally designed for our 
‘Contemptible little Army,’ and is now, on the testimony of 
officers of all branches of the Service, running its present huge 
job smoothly, effrciently, brilliantly, most tenderly and humanely. 

It is impossible to write of nurses without mentioning doctors 
and orderlies, and still less without mention of the patients. 
Accordingly, whoever cares to visualise the various phases of work 
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in which nursing manifests itself, cannot do better than follow 
the career of an imaginary soldier man who gets hit, we will say 
pretty severely, on the field of battle, and is lucky enough to 
recover ultimately. It will be observed that an apparently large 
number of moves are possible in the case of the individual patient. 
The reply to anyone criticising on this head the waybill of the 
wounded man is that every stop or change gives opportunities 
for leaving behind, for a while, those to whom the continuance 
of the journey at that moment would be adanger. Consequently 
very few deaths occur en route. I shall now show a possible 
journey in no less than ten stages from the moment of wounding 
to that of complete recovery; yet, on the other hand, many of 
these stages are eliminated whenever possible. 


I 


From the field dressing station, where nurses are not allowed 
to be, the wounded man is swiftly borne in a motor ambulance 
to the casualty clearing station, a wonderful organisation, some 
distance behind the trenches, which, highly equipped as it is, 
can be pulled down, packed up in twelve hours, and re-erected 
complete in three days. Whenever possible certain roads 
are reserved for the passage of ambulances only, so as to reduce 
to a minimum the period of transit to the first really comfortable 
resting place. 

Imagine a sea of mud in a land where mist and rain seem 
perpetual. As an oasis in this gloomy desert rises a white and 
brown camp, 2 camp half of white tents, and half of the new 
tunnel-like wooden huts, invented by a Canadian, which are 
now so common throughout the Army. These huts are easily 
carried, easily dovetailed together, and are warm and watertight. 
A few very meek and mild German prisoners are working at 
improving the gangways which traverse mud and water between 
the various wards and offices of the camp. Such is the casualty 
clearing station, the nearest point to the firing line where nurses 
may work. 

It is evening, no gleam of sunset has penetrated the mist, but 
darkness makes visible a glow in the sky just like an Aurora 
Borealis, which the incessant booming of the guns easily explains. 
During the day the clearing station has been almost evacuated of 
patients, but from 9 P.M. to 9 A.M. is to be taking-in time, and 
in driblets they arrive, as ambulance after ambulance rolls up. 

By breakfast time five hundred have arrived, and either walked 
or been carried in, some of the latter category, alas! straight to 
the operating theatre. At 9 a.m. another unit would begin to 
‘take in,’ and the first unit would begin evacuating by rail all 
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those fit to travel; for railhead is close by here, and no time 
is lost. 

At this hospital begins that touch of a woman’s hand, that 
healing balm of a woman’s care that adds so materially to all that 
science can do for the wounded man. Every scientific and 
modern convenience is at the patient’s command, including 
access to well-known Harley Street doctors, honourably clad in 
khaki, but who can gauge how much the sight of the uniform, the 
reassuring smile, and the calm demeanour of the skilled nurse 
have to do with the bearing of excruciating suffering and the hope 
of recovery ? 

Breakfast is not unaccompanied by the whizzing of shells over 
the hospital, greeted with a smile by Sister as ‘Only the morning 
hate,’ or familiarly given its pet name by doctor or orderly, 
according to the particular tone of the whizz. On this occasion 
a village a few miles behind the hospital was receiving Brother 
Fritz’s matutinal greeting. In such villages notices on the wall 
hold out inducements to the traveller such as ‘Cellar for 15, 20 
or 30,’ as the case may be. 

How and where the wounded man comes in successive stages 
further under the ministrations of the nurses I will sketch in 
detail. 

II 


Number two experience would be the train journey, from 
railhead close by the casualty clearing station to a famous town 
in the North of France. The train holds five hundred patients, the 
cot cases travelling in three tiers in the large French carriages. 
In attendance are a doctor, three sisters, and plenty of orderlies. 
If the patient were well enough to look out of the window as 
he left this particular hospital, he would gaze on a bevy of his 
old friends, the Tanks, reposing, I had almost said grazing, in 
the corner of a field hard by, and, perhaps not without some senti- 
ment, bid farewell to them, as he was gradually carried out of 
earshot of the guns. 

Not an unpleasing spectacle, too, as the train glides further 
afield, to see the German prisoners, captured by the French, 
tilling the good French land, without any apparent guards. 


III 


After some hours’ journey the train stops at the town men- 
tioned, which is associated with British soldiery in many a page 
of history. To-day the country round it is dotted with English 
camps and hospitals, the town bulges with British-made ware- 
houses for military stores, and on the quays the British are 
unloading British ships. 
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As in earlier times, the French inhabitants are there too, 
but this time there is no doubt as to their attitude towards guests 
they know to be merely temporary, and whose one pre-occupation 
is to help them to rid their territory of the hated Boche. The old 
medieval touch, which the Red Cross ambulance, toiling up a 
narrow street, gives to the scene, is enhanced by a glimpse of 
men passing along actually clad in plain leathern jerkins, and 
wearing on their heads steel morions of a distinctly old-world 
pattern. 

There is sometimes harmless chaff among officers of the two 
armies as to when the British occupation is to cease, and I heard 
of a quite good-natured scintillation of Gallic wit in the following 
story: An English subaltern was abusing to a French comrade 
the quality of foreign matches as compared with the British 
brand, and complained that the match he held in his hand would 
not light itself or anything else. ‘Our English matches light 
at once, and set fire to anything quite easily,’ said the English- 
man. ‘ True,’ replied the Frenchman, ‘we remember how 
efficiently you set fire to Joan of Arc in this very town.’ 

There are various hospitals in this town, both directly under 
the War Office management or of the ‘ Red Cross’ variety, which 
are run, as all the world knows, by the Joint Committee of St. 
John of Jerusalem and the British Red Cross. We will imagine 
our patient to be taken to the fine hospital out on the racecourse, 
which during the height of the push had 2100 occupied beds. 
A matron here presides over thirty-four sisters and thirty-eight 
probationers or V.A.D.s. The patient might stay here for a 
week or perhaps three, according to his condition. 


IV 


The next stage would be another train, with a doctor, three 
nursing sisters, and orderlies, going to the French seaport. 


V 


The patient would not necessarily embark at once. Ships 
cannot be expected to respect time-tables like trains, and our 
friend might find himself welcomed by a fresh set of nurses at 
the Embarkation Hospital on the quay, where he might have to 
wait for a steamer a day or more. The accommodation here is 
for a thousand, and thirty-one sisters and three V.A.D.s, the 
nursing complement. 


VI 


What magnificent vessels some of those in our hospital 
service are! In this harbour is often to be found a ship, well 
known in the East, with a thousand cots. On one occasion in the 
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summer she had sailed for England with 2345 men, in a case 
of extreme pressure, the surplus men lying on deck and any- 
where. A matron and twenty-four trained nurses minister here. 
The ship was a luxurious liner, and the elaborate saloons and 
sitting-rooms make the most beautiful and comfortable wards. 
There is an excellent operating theatre, and every convenience 
for heating and ventilation throughout. The patients must 


_ almost have regretted that the journey from France to England 


was so short. When this ship was on the Eastern service the 
long voyages must have been of great advantage to them. 

I cannot help digressing here to recall how I saw the poor 
old Britannic on her last visit to England to discharge patients, 
not of course from France but from the East. Some idea of her 
size may be gathered from the fact that she had brought with her 
3028 patients, and that her nursing staff consisted of one matron, 
one assistant matron, thirty-six trained nurses, and forty-one 
V.A.D.s or probationers, making a total of seventy-nine. Little 
did I think as I went over the wards with the matron that a few 
weeks later I should be welcoming her and some of her staff as 
shipwrecked travellers at Queen Mary’s Hostel for Nurses in 
London. I don’t think the Press had time to do sufficient justice 


‘to the heroic conduct in the hour of danger of this particular 


stalwart of Queen Alexandra’s Nursing Service. 


VII 


Very admirable are the arrangements at the British ports for 
the next stage in the career of the wounded soldier. With great 
precision and speed, but without any bustle or noise, the 
stretchers are borne from the ship, and laid in long rows in sheds, 
where a very swift glance at the tickets tied on to each man 
shows into which train he is to be placed. 

These trains go to all sorts of destinations all over the country. 
Convoys may be going on one day to Glasgow, to the West of 
England, to the Home Counties, or to places a few miles from 
the port. The trains going to long distances are despatched first, 
one doctor and two nurses accompanying each train, and there is 
a reserve of nurses in a local hostel, so that, in the case of two 
or three ships arriving at once, there is never a shortage of 
train-nurses. 

As at all other stages, serious cases are sorted out and taken 
care of locally, with the result that, though an incredible number 
of wounded men have been transported by trains from English 
ports to destinations all over the kingdom, less than , 4,5 per cent. 
of these have died in the train. If, even after starting, the case 
develops into a very serious one, the train halts at the first place 
where there is known to be a good hospital and the case is imme- 
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diately transferred. Acutely dangerous cases are always detained 
at hospitals close by the port instead of being risked on long 
journeys. 
VIII 
There are few hospitals more happily situated than a certain 
Red Cross Hospital not far from the port where, after a short 


journey, some of the trains unload. It has 867 beds, of which | 


forty are for officers. There are sixty-six trained nurses and 
seventy-five V.A.D.s. The men are, as a rule, twenty in a hut. 
To each hut there is one sister and one V.A.D. At night, one 
V.A.D. to each hut and one sister to three huts. In the officers’ 
quarters there is one skilled nurse to each ward and eight patients. 

The climate is kindly, the view is beautiful, and the patients 
are made particularly happy, as nearly every hut is supported by 
@ different county or Dominion, and each vies with the others in 
taking the greatest care of the patients, and each has sent of 
V.A.D.s its very best, socially and otherwise. I do not speak 
in this connexion of the fully trained sisters any more than one 
would need to remark that the Guards had done well in any 
particular action. 

IX 


We can still imagine one further treatment of the wounded 
soldier before he is handed back to the military authorities or 
remitted to civilian life. I remember seeing in the summer one 
delightful convalescent home, in the grounds of which the patients 
were playing a cricket match with the nurses: 


x 


There is one more set of circumstances under which hospital 
nurses may be found at work in France, and that is on well- 
equipped barges gliding down the rivers and canals from the 
Front to the seaports. This makes a slower but easier journey 
as an alternative to transit by rail. The barges I saw were of 
300 tons burden, and had each been cleared to make one ample 
ward for thirty patients. Each barge has a couple of nurses with 
attendant orderlies. Two barges are towed by one tug, and there 
is a doctor in medical charge of the little flotilla. 


It must be remembered of course that in some cases instead 
of nine or ten stages there is extraordinarily quick despatch to 
ultimate destination. One man who was picked up on the field at 
2 4.M. on the 4th of May found himself in bed at Queen Mary’s 
Hospital, Southend-on-Sea, at 11.15 p.m. on the 5th of May. 
After the battle of Neuve Chapelle several men arrived at the 
same destination well within the twenty-four hours. 
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Having now traced an imaginary patient through various 
phases from the hour he was wounded until he leaves the kind 
care of doctors and nurses, I cannot better describe the perfection 
of the organisation than by putting it as a certain officer put it to 
me. He said that from the moment he was hit he became a parcel 
with a series of labels tied on to him, in the hands of a well- 
regulated Parcels Delivery Office, with many branches. He very 
often did not know half an hour beforehand when or whither 
he was to be moved, but he had absolute confidence in the business 
organisation of the Parcels Delivery Office, and knew that 
all was for the best. 

As I am treating here mainly of the subject of the nurses’ part 
in this great Imperial organisation, it is comforting to think that 
by this time their own personal wants are very well cared for. 
Under the most difficult circumstances their own sleeping quarters 
are arranged with all the care and thought possible, and their 
messing seems to be excellent. 

When a nurse falls sick she has a nurses’ hospital to go to, 
as, for example, the well-appointed villa at Wimereux, which 
leaves nothing to be desired. If her convalescence is not to be 
long she has Princess Louise’s beautiful house at Hardelot, with 
a kind hostess and every comfort. One knew that a certain 
peeress was matron of this home, but it was interesting to find 
among the convalescing V.A.D. patients another well-known 
peeress, who prefers to lay aside her high position in order to 
work with her own hands among the sick and wounded. 

A delightful house with the best view in Etretat is just being 
equipped as an additional Home of Rest for Nurses, and there is 
another at Cap Martin. There are probably more which I have 
not seen. 

When their leave comes, or on their way to take up their 
duties from all the Dominions of the Empire, nurses can have 
the free hospitality of Queen Mary’s Hostel in London, where 
they are received as honoured guests and are free for the while 
from any professional supervision and any professional shop, 
excepting such 25 they choose to import into their surroundings 
themselves. An agreeable feature of this institution is its affilia- 
tion to pleasant country houses, such as Taplow Court, where 
hosts and hostesses proffer them the same personal hospitality 
as that at Queen Mary’s Hostel itself. A debt of gratitude is due 

to the London theatrical managers who have vied with each other 
in giving welcome recreation to the guests of the Hostel. The 
3500 nurses who have been at the Hostel from all the different 
parts of the King’s Dominions, and belonging to all the different 
branches of the Service, have done not a little to bind together 
the links of Empire by exchanging notes and forming friendships 
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under the common bond of their patriotic mission. In the 
Nursing Service at home and abroad the same note is struck 
among the women as among the men of the armies, that they are 
what Shakespeare’s Henry the Fifth, in his famous speech before 
the Battle of Agincourt, calls ‘A Band of Brothers.’ 

Every officer in the Army with whom I have discussed the 
subject declares that the Medical and Nursing Service is abso- - 
Tutely the best-organised unit in the War, and the War Office in 
this instance has taken time by the forelock in making prepara- 
tion for the future to avoid shortage in this most useful service, 
This is not the place to discuss the findings of the Committee 
which has been dealing with the matter, but even while that 
Committee was sitting pay and allowances were increased and 
provision made for improved preliminary training of V.A.D.s. 

No one should suppose from this passing description of some 
of the aspects of the life of a nursing sister in France that her 
life is an easy one. Circumstances, and the good heart of the 
women themselves, often make it impossible in practice to limit 
their work to the ten or twelve hours a day that they are supposed 
to work, nor is it possible in this War of terrible emergencies and 
terrific slaughter that the leave due should be given with the 
regularity of school holidays. A full consciousness of this is 
impelling the authorities to consider a still further expansion of 
staff, not only in France but elsewhere 

Expert medical authorities affirm that the strain on everyone 
working in this War, and not least upon the nurses, must be pro- 
gressive, and nothing that could be written would adequately 
bear witness to the heroism, unflagging devotion, and physical 
endurance up to the last notch of strength undergone by the many 
thousand women who are giving up the best of their lives to their 
country in this hour of our great national struggle. 

Great indeed must be the responsibility on the Matron-in- 
Chief in England and the Matrons-in-Chief in France and other 
war centres. They have had, with the assistance of the 
military authorities, to co-ordinate into a working whole many 
different varieties of hospital and home, started under various 
conditions by patriotic bodies or individuals, as well as to weld 
into one service all sorts and conditions of nurses trained and 
untrained, and to graft the new hospitals and the new nurses on 
to the system existing under the Queen Alexandra and Territorial 
Nursing Service. 

To give some idea of the diverse origin and nature of the 
hospitals in France, I give a few headings, such as: General, 
Stationary, Isolation, Officers’, Convalescent Officers’, Nurses’, 
Convalescent Nurses’, Casualty Clearing Stations, Trains, 
Barges, American, Australian, Canadian, New Zealand, South 
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African, St. John of Jerusalem, and Red Cross, Baltic, Corn 










































he Exchange. There are also Rest Stations and Motor Transport 
ck Units staffed by V.A.D.s. 
re Organisations such as St. John of Jerusalem and the Red 
a Cross Society have in a marvellous manner fallen into line in 
the national emergency. As in the South African War the St. 
he John Ambulance Brigade saved the back of the R.A.M.C. from 
> breaking by immediately mobilising thousands of well-trained 
im men, so it was in this War. It is not necessary to say how many 
a- men the Order, now working with the British Red Cross Society, 
e, has mobilised, but the total noted as enrolled in either the Naval 
” or the Military Service by the 1st of January 1916 was well over 
at twenty thousand. 
d The hospital organised and managed wholly and solely by 
the Grand Priory at Etaples is, I take it, the show war-hospital 
? of the world. Its building and equipment are perfect. It can 
rey hold, at a pinch, 764 patients, and has two splendidly equipped 
° operating-theatres, pathological, a-ray, dental, and electro- 
t cardiographic departments, dispensary, ice-soda-water-making 
d machinery, and everything in the world that medical science 
1 knows as accessory to its purpose. Here are a matron and 
3 assistant matron, fifty-four trained sisters, and twenty-four 
; V.A.D.s. The traditions of the old Knights Hospitaller of this 
ancient Order of Chivalry are worthily maintained in the present 


War. 

' I have merely given examples of many public and private 
units that go to make up the great machine which is working 
to-day for the welfare of our wounded. 

To revert again to the nurses, it would never do to omit 
recording the absolute confidence, respect, and admiration which 
the R.A.M.C. and the nursing service have for each other, 
standing as they do shoulder to shoulder in the great cause of 
humanity. 

Probably few people have considered how delicate must be 
the problem to the military and nursing authorities of adjusting 
the social relations between nurses and officers, especially out of 
hospital. Observation convinces me that the regulations are 
framed and interpreted with a wise discretion by the local authori- 
ties according to local circumstances. There may be some 
grumblings, but most of the young men and women concerned 
realise that the work they are in France to do must be the 
absorbing business of all. 

What the authorities have to consider is the large proportion 
both of young nurses and young officers who have only recently 
come under military discipline. They have also to consider the 
very important fact that our Allies have some difficulty in under- 
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standing the status of our nursing service. In the background 
of their memories they have a system of nursing by nuns, and 
as yet no reaily matured modern system like our own to take its 
place in the foreground. 

It speaks much for the higher qualities of the thousands of 
V.A.D.s who have embraced the nursing service that scandals 
seem to be practically non-existent, and that our Allies wonder, 


but do not shrug their shoulders, at the result of our improvisation .~ 


of the army of new nurses, which has been fitted so comfortably 
into the older disciplined organisation. The consideration of the 
old hands for the new is great, matrons very often straining a 
point to give leave to V.A.D.s before according it to regulars, 
knowing how much greater the strain of hard work and discipline 
must be to the former. 

The economic side of the question must not be forgotten. 
The proper feeding and housing of nurses, the securing of 
adequate leave and the supply of nurses in sufficient quantity are 
@ tremendous factor, not only, as is obvious, in saving the lives 
of the patients from the humanitarian point of view, but in 
saving an immense expense on the part of the Government for 
dependants of dead officers and soldiers, and in allowances to 
disabled ones. 

The nation need not pride itself on ‘muddling through’ in 
its war-nursing service, for I believe there has been the minimum 
of muddle in the building up of this big concern. I imagine that in 
this respect, as in all others, the German method would be to have 
a fixed mould from which unit after unit would emerge. British 
adaptability has in this case from diverse materials organised a 
nursing service for her fighting men which is acknowledged to 
be far superior to that of any other nation, allied or hostile. 
Well may the Army and the whole nation be proud of the women 
who make that service what it is. 

Haroip Boutron. 
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THE POSITION OF SHAKESPEARE IN 
ENGLAND 


THE Review in which this paper is appearing contains in the 
number of July 1916 an article entitled ‘ The Present Disrepute 
of Shakespeare.’ I read the title with surprise, and the state- 
ments contained in it with still greater astonishment. They are 
very strongly expressed: ‘ Never was his fame so low and con- 
fused,’ ‘ Shakespeare has less hold on the public to-day than he 
has had at any time since the Burbages,’ and are accompanied by 
other remarks too long to quote. These judgments are supported 
by little evidence. Mr. John Palmer has much to say about con- 
temporary critics, but he does not mention their names : he makes 
no reference to those who I should have thought were worth all 
the rest put together, Sir Walter Raleigh and Sir Sidney Lee. 
The only critic whom Mr. Palmer eulogises, excepting Coleridge, 
is one of whom I have never heard, ‘the strangely forgotten, 
the incredibly ignored genius, Maurice Morgann,’ who published 
a book on Falstaff in 1777. Until I read this article I was con- 
gratulating myself in the belief that there was never a time when 
Shakespeare held so commanding a position in England as he 
does at the present day, that he dominated the culture and the 
education of Englishmen as Homer once dominated those of the 
Greeks, that we could not allow to Germany the fond delusion 
that Shakespeare was really a Teuton poet, and that, although we 
were grateful in this Epoch of Hate against England that Shake- 
speare was exempted from the general malediction, we could not 
admit that he was more admired by the Germans than by our- 
selves, or that he had a greater influence over the minds and 
thoughts of men in the country of his adoption than in the country 
of his birth. 

Residing at present abroad and having no access to libraries 
it is difficult for me to establish my opinion by evidence which 
I should have liked to produce, and I must ask those who think 
with me to accept a very short and inadequate defence of the 
position which I hold. It is this : that at the time of the passing 
of the Elementary Education Act, in 1870, the only great literary 
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work with which all Englishmen were acquainted was the Bible; 
Bible Cities, Bible Sites, Bible Language held undisputed sway. 
As the only way to interest Pope Pius the Ninth in excavations 
was to bury an early Christian lamp and find it there, so few of 
the English people cared for foreign persons or places unless they 
were in some way connected with the only great Book which 


they knew and respected. One day, in the early sixties, I was . 


walking on the Palatine Hill in Rome in the time of Napoleon the 
Third and Visconti, when two English maids accosted me and 
asked me if I could show them the place where St. Peter was 
imprisoned. They said the clergyman had told them last Sunday 
that if they came to the Palatine on Thursday afternoon they 
would see the spot. I knew that the legend said something 
different and that even the legend was doubtful, but they were 
so trusting and confident that I hesitated to upset the foundations 
of their faith, and, like the man in the Biglow Papers, picked out 
a ‘middling likely place and told them that was it.’ Moreover, 
when I first visited Athens, also in the sixties, my English 
servant, when he called me on the morning of my arrival, said 
* Please, Sir, can you tell me the place where St. Paul preached? ’ 
With greater confidence I led him to the Areopagus Hill and 
made him stand upon the very stone. 

This era has passed away, a great change has taken place in 
the popular conception of literature. The Bible is not dethroned, 
it reigns, I hope, still supreme, but Shakespeare stands by its 
side. English elementary schools—the best, I believe, in the 
world—have made their pupils read, learn by heart, act, and love 
Shakespeare, who is exercising an influence on the culture of the 
common Englishman which is not confined to literature alone, 
but is extended to music and art and all the avenues of the higher 
sensibility. As one who for eighteen years was Principal of an 
Elementary Training College, and is therefore intimately 
acquainted with Elementary Education, I have no doubt of this 
whatever, and I have often communicated my conviction to my 
friend, Sir Sidney Lee, to his great delight and comfort. With 
my present poverty of material I find it difficult to prove this to 
unbelievers, but I will do my best. 

Once, when I was discussing with Mr. George Routledge, the 
publisher, the question of the remuneration of authors, he said 
‘I don’t care about authors, I make five thousand a year out of 
Shakespeare.’ I do not know whether this was true, but he told 
me that he was just publishing a shilling edition of Shakespeare, 
of which he sent me a copy. It would be interesting to know, 
and not difficult to ascertain, the number of copies of Shakespeare 
sold in England at the present day—of course before the war—and 
whether they support the ‘Disrepute of Shakespeare’ or not. 
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Some years ago I was travelling from Johannesburg to Cape Town 
in the privdte compartment of a railway carriage when a young 
man entered and asked if he could talk to me. He was good- 
looking, elegant, refined, about twenty-five years of age, and was 
in great trouble, having just lost his wife. He wished to consult 
me about the education of his daughter. He was wealthy, being 
head of a large commercia] enterprise in ‘Joburg.’ He told me 
that he had gone down into the mines in Cornwall at nine years 
of age, and that he owed his education, which was obviously 
considerable, entirely to Shakespeare. I was not in the least 
surprised. 

1 remember sitting in the pit of a London theatre listening to 
a performance of the Midsummer Night’s Dream, in which one 
of the actors was Mr. Oscar Asche. My immediate neighbours 
were stout females, not of the higher class, and I never saw such 
merriment. In the comic parts they rolled about breathless in 
their seats till I feared a fit of apoplexy. I do not say that the 
fairies and the royalties were not equally appreciated, but it 
amazed me that fun written three hundred years ago, in 
language not always modern, could affect a commonplace 
audience more powerfully than the latest Strand farce. 
Shakespeare appeals to the English people as much as to the 
Germans; but there the audience sits as in a church, hushing 
every whisper : here they let themselves go. 

It is not only in literature that this substitution of the Hellenic 
spirit for the Hebraic is felt, it is also found in music. In the 
Promenade Concerts the most attentive portion of the audience 
are standing in the shilling places. It is there that the ‘full 
scores’ are most abundantly followed. Visiting the bathers in 
the Serpentine before breakfast, as I generally do when I am in 
London, sometimes taking a bath myself, I talked one day to an 
artizan who told me that he and five others had clubbed together 
to take a ticket for the Promenade Concerts, and that they drew 
lots to determine on what day they should go. ‘ Arn’t I lucky,’ he 
said, ‘it is my turn to-day, and it’s a Wagner night.’ 

Four working boys of my acquaintance met on Sunday 
mornings, their one free time, to play string quartets. They 
saved up their money to buy music, and they were overjoyed 
when they could study a new composition of Beethoven or 
Mozart. Sir Thomas Beecham spent huge sums of money in 
trying to persuade a fashionable English audience to listen te 
classical opera. I told him that he was appealing to the wrong 
class, but that if he could get hold of the people they would enjoy 
it. Consider the masses of cheap English literature turned out 
by English publishers nowadays ; the volumes must be reckoned 
by millions, and every year they have increased. Who buys 
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them? What public pays the publishers for their enormous 
outlay ? 

Shakespeare is, I believe, read in every elementary school in 
England, and is read vitally and not mechanically. An American 
once told me that he had come to hate Shakespeare from the 
manner in which he was taught in the schools of his childhood, 
Learned masters had plied him with notes, and grammatical . | 

















difficulties, and the origin of words, so that he came to know 
all about Shakespeare except Shakespeare himself, and when he 
reached the poet he had no appetite for him. So a man may 
visit Venice for the first time, after he has known it by heart | 
in photographs, and his first effort will be to recognise the t 
originals and docket them off. Not until he has forgotten the 
photographs will the spirit of the place enter into him. This is 
not the English way—at least in the schools of the people ; there 
they learn to love the Poet and the Poems for their own sakes, 

I do not know if I have made myself clear. I contend that 
the rational study of Shakespeare is an essential part of English 
elementary education both for boys and girls, that in the last 
forty or fifty years this has taken a deep hold upon the minds of 
our people, so that Shakespeare shares with the Bible the task 
of directing their literary taste ; that this influx of Hellenic cul- 
ture, as distinguished from Hebraic, has had effect in other direc- 
tions, stimulating the love and awakening the understanding of 
the best literature, the best music, and the best art. How far 
this influence has spread from the lower to the higher levels of 
society I do not know. I imagine that the study of English 
literature is at a very low ebb in our fashionable schools, and that 
the flood of musical farces at the theatre and of rag-time melodies 
in our seaside orchestras are not indicative of a very high 
standard of musical taste. 

Mr. Palmer has gone to the wrong source of evidence. 
Instead of starting from the unnamed critics—who take Ibsen 
for their standard—and from evidences of fashionable taste, he 
should have gone to the people, and he would have found that 
they are sound, that they admire the best things, and admire 
them fervently. I have had experience, as boy and man, of all 
kinds of education—Public Schools, Universities, and Elementary 
Schools—and I believe, honestly, that the best Education and the 
best Culture is to be found in the schools in which our working 
classes are trained, and that their god is Shakespeare. 
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OUR NEW FRENCH PAINTINGS 


I sHALL not in the following lines in any measure treat of the 
vexed question of the final home of these important yet not 
always satisfactory pictures, most of them French, which form 
the matter of Sir Hugh Lane’s bequest to London or to Dublin. 
That is not my affair. I do not propose even to disclose my 
sympathies in regard to the disputed points—if indeed I have 
any. One would not wish London to deprive itself wrongfully 


of that by which it had a chance of profiting. One would not- 


wish Dublin to be deprived wrongfully of what might add a new 
attraction even to that stately town. With the passing ex- 
pression of these sentiments, pious but trite, I clear the ground 
for a short personal survey of the special character and of the 
general value of this most varied, most unequal group of modern 
paintings. 

They are mainly French—as has been said already—and the 
degree of their preciousness, in any place of civilised resort, 
depends most upon the extent to which these pictures have 
managed to reveal the special qualities of their begetters. Is 
the great Courbet really shown as the great Courbet here? 
Have the examples of the art of Puvis de Chavannes the august 
quietude, the noble peace, with which that quite immortal master 
was wont to endow his wide-spread decorations in Paris, Amiens, 
Lyons, Marseilles? Has this or that Manet, seen to-day in 
Trafalgar Square, that full, that buoyant freshness, that cer- 
tainty of hand which give charm to the slightest fragment of 
Edouard Manet’s artistic thought, to the most summary reali- 
sation of his impression? And Boudin—that enduring painter 
of canvases and panels as refined as they are truthful, as subtle 
as they are vigorous—is our acquaintance with him extended and 
prolonged by yet another vision of Calvados or Seine-Inférieure? 

While welcoming the pictures as a whole, it is but in part 
satisfactorily that those of us who really know these masters 
can answer the above questions. The Lane Collection is 
an assemblage each one of whose constituent parts appealed at 
some time or another—perhaps appealed permanently—and 
never without show of reason, to the broad-minded connoisseur 
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who had been moved to buy them. But it is not a collection 
that can claim the particular enchantment of a complete or homo- 
geneous thing. There is denied to it the rare, high unity that 
is the property of a maintained perfection. 

And now we will come to close quarters, and take the pieces, 
or at least a few of them, in something that approaches order. 


But first, let one or two of the half-dozen pictures that are not | 


French at all be mentioned briefly—then eliminated. What 
I remember most, in this not strikingly significant, this not 
especially alluring section—after the single very accomplished 
piece of Alfred Stevens, the Belgian—is the quiet restraint of 
Jacob Maris, the great modern Dutchman, shown here in his little 
Birdcage—with technique and a scheme of colour recalling some- 
thing of his brother Matthew’s accomplished unobtrusiveness— 
and then the anything but unobtrusiveness—the smart and 
flaring, I won’t say ‘ garish ’ talent of the Italian, Mancini, whose 
portraiture you may not love, but cannot disregard. Mancini 
does not in our day stand forth as the only conspicuous example 
of the way in which our Western Europe is apt from time to 
time to be invaded and disturbed, yet not laid low, by the effective 
talent of the wilder East or of the burning South. 

An instance, to me personally more appealing, might have 
been given by the presence, with these others, of the most notable 
Spaniard now at work on Fine Art—a seer, and a craftsman of 
daring and achieved originality. But no example of Ignatio 
Zuloaga—whose Mon Oncle Daniel et sa famille has lately passed 
out of the painter’s possession for Five Thousand Pounds—no 
example of Zuloaga’s art has won the substantially approving 
gaze, or has opened the purse-strings, of the latest benefactor of 
London or of Dublin galleries. 

We go on to the French. It is the characteristic of 
French Painting—French Painting of the days of Corot, 
Courbet, Manet, Boudin, Puvis de Chavannes—that its prac- 
titioners have gathered themselves together under the banner 
of no single School. They are not a School at all. They 
are a@ more or less fortuitous assemblage of great indivi- 
dualities. Their Art—their Art that counts—is emphatically 
personal. The wide variety of their work is an avowed variety 
of aim. It is, to boot, a variety of innate genius. And so much 
is this the case that there is no incongruity—nothing beyond the 
normal and the welcome range in taste and in performance—in Sir 
Hugh Lane’s selection of interesting canvases going back 
even a little further than most of the names I have thus far but 
barely mentioned—going back to include the very leader of the 
Classicists of old days, Ingres, and one of the leaders of the 
Romantics, apart from Corot: I mean Diaz, whose single per- 
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formance at the moment visible (Love’s Offering) is a tiny, vivid, 

and vivacious, jewelled, scintillating thing. The Ingres, a 

portrait—the head only—of a Duc d’Orléans of the painter’s 
‘earlier or middle day, voluntarily ranges itself on the side of 
more pronounced conventionality. But it has the master’s 
draughtsmanship, as far as theme permits, and is ‘icily perfect’ 
without being ‘ 8plendidly null.’ 

The modern Frenchman whom, in the way of Art, the con- 
temporary Englishman has perhaps most readily accepted— 
I speak of the contemporary Englishman who has made no 
independent study of the Masters-—is, one must suppose, Corot. 
Corot had the personal note—a recommendation desirable, and 
obvious—and he uttered it for all that it was worth. He had 
two personal notes, really : two manners quite his own; and it 
is the second that has been the most popular. That may be 
called, perhaps, a manner of suggestion by mystery. The state- 
ment is evaded—the hint conveyed. But latterly, amongst the 
serious students, amongst the qualified amateurs, interest has 
been a good deal transferred to the Corot of the earlier time. 
That Corot of the earlier time, of which The Palace of 
the Popes, at Avignon, in Sir Hugh Lane’s Collection, is a 
satisfactory example, will never evoke the ecstasy with which 
the Corot of the later invention was beheld and received. Should 
it in the end supersede, even with the large public, the familiar 
and now accepted dream of silvery grey woodland and still lake, 
or shimmering bough in the waning or the rising light, I imagine 
that the transference of interest may be accompanied by heavy 
falls in Corot’s prices. But that is a matter that concerns almost 
exclusively the fashionable dealer and the American millionaire— 
the latter more especially. Corot has long since ceased to be 
the artist for the plain, poor man. 

A greater painter than Corot—delightful along his more or less 
limited lines though Corot may be—a greater painter is one who, 
in the English world, has been accepted far less For at least a 
full generation France herself threw off Courbet. But Courbet 
is of the true succession. The line of the great masters is con- 
tinued by his name. The strictly personal reasons—points in 
his political behaviour—which, at least as they were understood 
or were interpreted, told much to his disadvantage—have in these 
latter years ceased to be operative. His work, which many an 
honest, quite frankly patriotic Frenchman declined for a while 
to consider—while horribly shrewd Germans spotted it, pounced 
on it, conveyed it in lamentable numbers to Berlin and Munich— 
is now, in France, in the expressive phrase of Mr. Browning, 
‘motioned to the velvet of the sward.’ The Louvre, apart from 
less noteworthy examples, contains a couple of indisputable 
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master-pieces—La Vague, a marine which was profoundly 
admired by Mr. Whistler, who more than once met and worked 
with Courbet upon the Norman coast, and L’Enterrement @ 
Ornans, a manifesto of sane realism, in which the painter 
reverted to that Franche Comté world, those table-lands above 
Besangon which had nourished his youth. 

Courbet, mistaken for a materialist, was really an idealist who 
happened to believe, as Mr. Whistler happened to believe, in self- 
assertion and advertisement. In a small portrait of himself 
which may be accepted as the most precious and the most reveal- 
ing of the three Courbets in Sir Hugh Lane’s Collection, though 
his picture of the deep woodland is indeed impressive, it is the 
Idealist—that is, the real Courbet—with whom we are in de- 
lighted contact. The little canvas, with its most limited space 
abandoned to the dark black head and to the lifted hand of 
supreme subtlety—it might have been Henry Irving’s own—is 
worthy of comparison with the similarly restricted portrait 
of a man of letters—Duranty, is it, or Champfleury?— 
yes, it is Champfleury who is beheld in an upper chamber 
of the Louvre, with the rest of the pictures of the Thomy- 
Thiery bequest. After his lapses of judgment—never con- 
doned in his lifetime—Courbet, the great master, dragged out a 
few unhappy years at the Tour de Peilz, by Vevey. In his 
Death certificate the cause of his demise was not written with 
accuracy. It was not written that what Courbet died of was 
Absinthe and Despair. 

Edouard Manet—the leading spirit, perhaps, of French Im- 
pressionism—was all his life a person of fairly comfortable means, 
who painted what he liked to, and waited, not impatiently, till 
intelligent dealers and an intelligent public set about to buy his 
pictures. He is represented in the Hugh Lane Collection most 
noticeably by the Concert in the Tuileries Gardens—a picture full 
of undaunted truth to movement and to character, yet not very 
attractive in colour. I stand untouched before it. Still less can I 
pretend to admire with any warmth the full length, unsym- 
pathetic portrait of Eva Gonzales—Manet’s only professed pupil, 
and a clever one, yet working not so much in Manet’s spirit as did 
his sister-in-law, Berthe Morisot, whose art was Edouard Manet’s 
whoily, save for the addition of a woman’s refined and charm- 
ing lightness, and of this particular woman’s high and certain 
taste. But the picture by Berthe Morisot shown in Trafalgar 
Square, though gracious and agreeable, is not of her first rank. 
It is not of the rank of those Durand-Ruel canvases—a girl at 
her bed-side, a girl gaily approaching with uplifted butterfly net— 
which we saw at the Grafton Galleries, now many years ago, 
and which the Messieurs Durand-Ruel may very possibly yet 
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prefer to retain. The relative unsatisfactoriness discerned in our 


' Berthe Morisot is not to be charged against the example of the 


somewhat kindred art of Pissarro. That is typical of the painter 
—the task of representing him is by it fulfilled. And one side 
of Claude Monet’s talent is happily made manifest in the sun- 
shine and the snow of Vetheuil. 

The Eugéne Boudin—a long stretched, luminous landscape 
of the North French shore—is accomplished, agreeable, yet a 
little wanting in the measure of its disclosure of Boudin’s quite 
unique personality—a personality fortunately of late years in 
fuller degree represented, as far as our National Gallery is con- 
cerned, not only by a fine harbour scene, chosen and paid for by 
the Society that offers fitting gifts—in kind, and not in money— 
to our poorly endowed museums, but likewise by Mr. Tom 
Bacon’s bestowal of the impressive Squall from the West, and 
by a yet more recent offering of another harbour scene, as subtle 
and as fresh as the first. And if, fired by the example of these 
appropriate generosities, any other amateur of weight is minded 
to be helpful in this direction, may I, to whom a Boudin is 
generally a joy, be suffered to invite him to add to these acquired 
and most desirable canvases a plage, but a plage mondaine— 
a something dating from the late Sixties or the early ’Seventies, 
when the Princesse Metternich and Madame de Pourtalés—and 
who was the third lady ?—showed pretty frocks and pretty man- 
ners, and inhaled the breezes of Deauville? For that attractive- 
ness of actual human life Boudin ceuld seize and render as 
potently as he could render the impending storm, or the sunshine, 
or the running waters, or the massed sails, or the slate-grey skies 
of the Channel. 

By his choice of his Daumier Sir Hugh Lane endows his bene- 
ficiaries with a weird vision of Don Quixote and Sancho Panza: 
® piece as satisfactory, perhaps, as anything may be which, ap- 
parently regardless of composition and colour, makes what appeal 
it can by virtue of Imagination alone. And this, strange to say, 
happens while the very theme, or order of theme, in which 
Daumier is at his most searching—a Law Court theme, with 
clients anxious and beseeching, and advocates magnifying their 
office—is appropriated by Forain, who adds, it must be said, to 
that wonderful quality of character-drawing which one expected, 
likewise a wonderful—yes, an amazing—quality of actual paint. 

The land of Chardin in the long Past, of Vollon and of 
the great Ribot in my early day, has naturally and rightly 
set store always by the capable, the rival-surpassing record 
of Still Life and Flowers. The réle of men I have this moment 
mentioned—at all events this part of their emplois—is carried on 
with most unequal adequacy, in Sir Hugh Lane’s Collection, by 
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Fantin and by Bonvin. Bonvin, like Ribot, addressed himself not 
in the least exclusively to Still Life pieces ; but, unlike Ribot, his 
Incident pieces are of comparatively minor importance. Some 
day the National Gallery—and Dublin just as certainly, if I may 
venture to tell them so—will have to buy a Still Life Bonvin of 
quite the first quality. Meantime, Sir Hugh Lane’s Bonvin—a 


volume and an inkstand—fills a gap not discreditably. My last - 


word—for the Fantin—may be of warmer praise, for notwith- 
standing the presence, in public haunts in London, of Fantins 
given through the generosity of this fine artist’s life-long friend, 
the late Mrs. Edwin Edwards, the piece now added—which I sup- 
pose to be of Fantin’s younger but not least gifted years—is a 
distinct enhancement of the value of any Collection. The sub- 
ject is a tall, long-handled jug, a glass tumbler with crumpling 
roses, @ dessert dish which bears plums, touched with a greenish 
gold and splendid red. What a perspective! What an atmo- 
sphere! What mellow wealth! Colour, tone, and Time’s kindly 
enriching hand! 


FREDERICK WEDMORE. 
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‘THE TYRANNY OF FASHION’ 
IN WAR TIME 


Ir has been often and truly said that the War which has brought 
unparalleled calamity upon Kurope, has, on the other hand, 
brought out much that is noble, and produced a better and worthier 
standard of life and living. Party politics have been at least 
suspended ; luxury has been curtailed, and extravagant entertain- 
ments are no longer given. People who spent their time and 
money on personal pleasure now devote themselves to War work. 
It is only to be hoped that this better state of things may continue 
permanently after the War, and indeed I take comfort in the 
thought that the amount of taxation to which we shall all be 
subjected will leave us too little money for a return to the old 
ways. But we have not yet nearly reached the limit of self- 
denial to which we shall be called. 

The nation is being urged to economy in every direction in 
the cause of patriotism; and in most things there has been a 
response, more or less, often more rather than less. But it looks 
as if fashion in dress was to be one of the last strongholds of vanity 
and self-interest. There is no hindrance to economy, and no 
obstruction so gratuitous, so senseless, and so useless as that of 
the changing fashions in women’s dress. And I write with the 
hope of doing something, however small, to show what is at the 
root of the evil. There might be something to be said for the 
changes of fashion if they were an advance in the direction of 
beauty, art, or utility; but this is not their aim. If women, 
generally speaking, had any perception of beauty, or any sense 
of humour, the advertisement illustrations in the newspapers, 
and many of the exhibitions in the shop windows, would act as 
a deterrent instead of an attraction. Take up any newspaper 
at random and, looking at the illustrations in advertisement of 
the fashions, no unprejudiced person can fail to admit that it 
would not be possible to invent anything more grotesque than 
many of them. Caricature is carried beyond any limits ever 
devised by other means. 

A woman’s form, if only of average good proportions, is beauti- 
ful in itself; but fashion does everything possible to distort it. 
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At the time of tight lacing, graceful curves were replaced by a 
shape like an hour-glass, bulging out above and below a tightly 
strapped-in zone. It was useless to point out how destructive 
of health was such an arrangement. Women preferred the dis- 
placement of their internal organs, and the torture of squeezing, 
to the reproach of being out of the fashion. Happily, fashion 


has now changed in this particular respect. The next alteration 


was to a shape like a sausage. Stout women were to be seen 
struggling along in tight skirts like sausage skins, while nervous 
beholders trembled lest they should burst before their eyes; and 
slight, graceful girls were unable to take their proper stride and 
minced along with ankles hobbled together. 

The succeeding fashion of garments widening out from the 
neck to the bottom of a short skirt, below which appears a length 
of leg mounted on preposterously high heels, gives the impression 
of a pyramid standing on a pair of pitchforks. All semblance 
of the human form has disappeared: The weight of such a 
quantity of material is also a great burden to bear.* 

As to the hats, ingenuity in ‘ frightfulness ’ could go no farther. 
If it were possible to invent anything in the form of feminine head- 
gear which would make everyone in the street turn round, it would 
have been done long ago. It is difficult to imagine anything 
which could now produce this effect. 

Nor does it seem of the slightest use to try to persuade women 
not to wear aigrettes or the plumage of rare birds. Everyone 
now knows that aigrettes are the nuptial plumes of the egret, and 
that, for every one of these delicate feathers worn, not only has 
a lovely bird to die, but its nest of young ones must perish for 
want of food. Women knowing this perfectly well will wear a 
bunch of perhaps twelve to twenty aigrettes in their hats if they 
are the fashion. There is no longer the excuse of ignorance. 
In a letter to The Times of January 31, Mr. J. Buckland stated 
that during the last three years no less than 1,865,431 lb. weight 
of feathers, exclusive of ostrich feathers, had been imported into 
this country, and that these feathers were still pouring in. When 
we consider how light feathers weigh, we may form some estimate 
of the wholesale slaughter this has entailed. And, as Mr. Buck- 
land observes, many of these birds are insect-eaters, and in con- 
sequence of their destruction food crops in our Dominions are 
subjected to incalculable damage. He rightly urges that, in the 
present shortage of tonnage, the importation of these feathers 
should be prohibited by Government. 

It is said that women dress from the desire to attract men 
and appear beautiful in their eyes. This is true only to a very 


1 The fashions change so often and so quickly that it is difficult to know 
what tense to employ in writing of them. 
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limited extent, and of a very limited number of women. Men, 
who do not Wear these garments themselves, look upon them from 
an outside and critical pot of view, und if sume of the ladies 
would tell us publicly what their men relations say of them in 
private, it might be edifying and useful. 

I have had a great deal to do with overseas soldiers since the 
War, and have heard many of their remarks on this subject. 
The first thing many of them noticed on reaching England was the 
enormous size of the feet and the thick ankles of Englishwomen, 
as exhibited by the very short skirts. Other details have come in 
for observations no more flattering. One man who had been 
away from large towns for a long while, but who had been kept 
well supplied with papers from home, said, ‘I did not think such 
objects existed out of Punch.’ 

But women, as a rule, do not dress for men, nor even really 
care to be beautiful; or they have lost sight of beauty in the en- 
deavour to be in the fashion. It is for each other they dress, 
and they compete in trying to be ‘ up-to-date.’ They examine 
and criticise each other’s apparel, and envy is excited not by the 
most becoming or graceful clothes, but the newest and most 
daring. ‘That must be the last thing out,’ they observe. I 
have repeatedly heard otherwise sensible women declare that if 
crinoline ‘came in’ again, they would not dare to refuse to adopt 
it and so be behind the fashion. But from this calamity we shall 
probably be saved by the more active life now led by women, 
especially the girls, and the many new occupations which it would 
be impossible to follow thus attired. Nor would the public tolerate 
it. There is no room for crinoline in modern omnibuses and 
underground railways. 

The way that women arrange their hair is a clear proof that 
they do not dress for the admiration of men ; for most of them do 
it in whatever may be the fashion of the moment, however un- 
becoming it may be to themselves individually. People with 
totally different types of features are seen with hair arranged in 
exactly the same way. 

For some time it has been the fashion he appear out of doors 
in gowns with necks cut open and often quite low. Elderly 
women have displayed wrinkled and scraggy throats and collar- 
bones (the part which first reveals the approach of old age) : and 
young women sacrifice their pretty white necks by exposing a 
selected portion to the sun and wind, and prefer appearing in full 
evening dress with a large red V-shaped triangle on their chests, to 
going about in the day-time in an unfashionable bodice. In none 
of these cases can it be truly said that they dress for the admiration 
of men. 

Here, however, it must be said that in other matters women 
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have more moral courage, and are better able to form and follow 
their own individual judgment than men. The reason for this 
is, probably, not any innate superiority of constitution or stronger 
character, but the fact that women are brought up at home more 
or less individually and singly, and either continue to live at 
home, or have been, until recently, in employments where they 


are not massed together; whereas men are educated in herds or. 


masses in large public schools, universities, and so forth, and 
afterwards work together in numbers, whether in the Army, 
Navy, in large offices, mines, or various other civilian employ- 
ments. They are, therefore, apt to look round to see what their 
fellows think, and to follow the strongest or most adventurous 
leader whatever he may be. Which of us, when making some 
new suggestion to some friend of the ‘ sterner sex,’ has not been 
met with the counter-question ‘Have you spoken to Mr. So-and- 
80? What does he think of it?’ 

That veneration for precedent which we all know only too well 
in Government offices is only the extreme form of this masculine 
timidity. 

Government Departments and public bodies of every kind 
follow each other like sheep through a gap, and when some new 
departure is proposed no argument however sound is as con- 
vincing to them as a statement that some other body, especially 
if one rather more important than themselves, has agreed to the 
proposal. They will then swallow it at a gulp. 

The mass of men seem even unable to choose their own wives 
or flirtations for themselves independently. The prettiest and 
nicest girl will remain partnerless at a ball if she is unlucky 
enough to know few people, and so, making a bad start, looks 
neglected ; while the plainest and least attractive will draw crowds 
if she has ‘ bluff ’ enough to make the most of what partners she 
may have, and show them off to the rest. 

It is said, and with truth, that a widow has three times as 
many chances of marriage as an unmarried woman. It is also 
said, but not with truth, that the reason for this is her better 
acquaintance with men, her greater experience in dealing with 
them, and her proficiency in wile. But the real reason is that 
it is obvious to all men that some other man has already held her 
in sufficient esteem to marry her, a lead has been given, and the 
first sheep has gone through the gap. 

It is probable that women will lose some of this independent 
and individual power of judgment in time as they become more 

and more educated and employed in masses. For in the one 
matter of fashion in dress they are as slavish as any Town 
Council or Board composed of men. The reason for this 
exception follows the rule, and is the fact that women’s dress is 
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chiefly seen and observed at parties, functions, and other collective 
8. 

The changes in the fashion are made by the trade, not for the 
sake of advance or improvement, but for the simple purpose of 
money-making. A change is sprung upon us for the sole reason 
of making it impossible (or trying to do so) to wear our present 
clothes, however good they may still be. 

Wide skirts were introduced to make it impossible to wear 
or to alter the narrow and skimpy ones then worn. They could 
not be ‘let out.’ One of the last devices for this purpose which 
have appeared is the ‘ peg-top’ skirt. The reason is obvious to 
anyone who looks into it. The skirt is turned in so as to bulge 
out balloon-wise, and the present skirts are so short that if so 
turned in they will end above the knees like kilts. So entirely 
new skirts would have to be bought by those wishing to be 
fashionable. 

Another recently attempted trap is the ‘barrel’ skirt. The 
fulness of the last fashion is retained at the hips, but dwindles 
down towards the feet, so as to produce the delectable effect of a 
beer-barrel. I have already heard ladies congratulating them- 
selves on this change, as so easy to adapt from the last fashion, 
which can easily be ‘gored’ to the shape. But their congra- 
tulations are premature ; for, as the trade anticipates, the ‘ barrel,’ 
if worn at all, will last but a short time, and will not become 
general ; for it is not every woman who will care to adopt the 
beery suggestion. A totally different skirt will then suddenly be 
sprung upon us, and those who have barrelized themselves will 
have either cut away the superfluous material or pleated it in 
with rows of stitching which will leave ineffaceable marks. They 
will therefore either have to discard their barrels, or wear them 
* dated.’ 

Even as I write there appears also the ‘jumper suit,’ which, 
we are informed, is a ‘ new vogue that represents the sensation of 
the new spring fashions.’ It is a form of clothing in which 
jumping would seem to be the last, possibility ; unless indeed it is 
after the manner of the ‘jumping bean,’ the extraordinary move- 

“ments of which, as we learn from our scientists, are produced 
by an imprisoned maggot. 

Whether ‘ peg-tops,’ ‘barrels,’ ‘jumpers,’ or other monstrosi- 
ties are thrust upon us, it may safely be predicted that the next 
move will be to bring in a skirt so long that the short ones now 
worn cannot be altered by lengthening ; also that sleeves will be 
first tightened to the utmost limit, and then not long afterwards 
huge balloons introduced, so voluminous that it will be impossible 
to alter or convert the last fashion, and new bodices or blouses will 
have to be bought by ladies desiring to appear ‘ up-to-date.’ 
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Skirts and sleeves afford the most fruitful field for money- 
making changes by the fashion-mongers. But waists also come 
in usefully, and short high ones will probably be tried again 
because of the impossibility of altering the present fashion. It 
will be interesting to see whether these prophecies are fulfilled, 

At the beginning of the War, the excuse made for changes 
of fashion was that they were good for trade, and provided em- 
ployment. Now, happily, we have learned the value of labour, 
and understand that at least during the War it shoulu be employed 
in producing what is really necessary or useful. Least of all 
should it be wasted on things which are not even luxuries, nor 
in any way beautiful. The employment of labour in changing 
the fashions stands on the same level as the old system of the 
treadmill ; or even lower, for it does more harm. 

It is also urged that fashion-making is one of the principal 
trades of Paris, and that to stop or limit it would be doing an 
injury to our ally. But all the Allies equally must now give up 
useless luxuries and trades, English fashion-mongers as well as 
.' French. Nor do I suggest stopping the importation of Lyons 
silks and ribbons, at least after the War. It is only the changes 
in the fashion of making up material that are so harmful. 

Clothes we must have, and there must.always be a certain 
number of persons engaged in making them. But we need not 
have so many, nor so many changes in their forms, and it is 
better to wear what we have if still good, becoming, and pretty, 
rather than to discard them for others which everyone thinks 
ugly till, as it is said, ‘the eye gets used’ to them. The world 
would be the gainer in beauty if each woman dressed and 
arranged her hair with regard to what suited herself, instead of 
attempting to make herself as much like everybody else as 
possible. This is what the best-dressed women in all classes 
have always done ; and, by wearing no extravagant fashions, they 
are able to economise, keeping their clothes as long as they are 
good, without appearing dowdy. Of such is the woman of whom 
people say, ‘She always looks nice.’ A woman should not 
only always be neat and tidy, but try to look as beautiful, not 
as fashionable as she can. If there is such a thing as ‘the 
tyranny of fashion,’ it is entirely the fault of those who submit 
to it. 

The women of the Empire have risen to the call of patriotism 
as nobly, and as generally, as the men who have volunteered 
for the trenches. It is not possible to speak too highly of the 
way in which they have taken the places of men, and worked 
in all ways, either paid or unpaid. There are also thousands 
of women whose minds are occupied with higher and better sub- 
jects than the fashions, and who, while still dressing well, do 
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not trouble themselves about these things. But fully admitting 
and rejoicing in this, I desire to draw attention to the large 
residuum still left of women who, in the midst of this life-and- 
death struggle, can take enough interest in fashion to allow 
it to become a ‘tyranny.’ One has only to walk down Oxford 
Street to see the number of women who still find time to obstruct 
the pavement by gazing into the drapers’ and milliners’ windows. 
Earlier in the War I went into a large well-known shop to buy 
some tape or buttons, and found a band playing in the tea-room 
and a number of girls painted and dressed up in the latest and 
most ridiculous fashions parading round. Some of them looked 
thoroughly miserable and ashamed of their position. Others 
were ogling the men at the tea-tables and signalling to them. 
I do not know whether this degrading performance still continues, 
for I have not been into the place since. But the shops are as 
full of expensive clothes, and apparently of customers, as ever. 
Expenditure has not diminished but increased since the War. 
The extreme cold of this winter has no doubt had much to do with 
the abnormal sale of furs; but the present costliness of the most 
expensive would seem to have been no check upon buying. The 
reports of company meetings show that the large drapers’ firms 
have increased their profits enormously and declared higher divi- 
dends since the War. One drapery business alone, which made 
a net profit of 104,020/. for the year ending the 31st of January 
1913—a good season—showed a net profit of 225,1371. for that 
ending the 31st of January 1917, an increase of 121,1171. 
Almost every newspaper still advertises the fashions and 
describes them in articles. Some of them even have a daily 
article on the subject. There must therefore be a large demand 
for this kind of literature. It is not the newspapers that are 
to blame. Unfortunately, it is by the advertisements, not the 
sale of copies, that they live. Neither are they altogether to be 
blamed for inserting articles on the fashions if there is a demand 
for them. The fault is that of those women who not only can 
take an interest in such things, but consult them as oracles for 
their guidance and rules for their obedience. Nor can the 
standard of literary taste of those who devour this kind of stuff 
be of a high order. Of all varieties of journalese that of the 
fashions is perhaps the most distasteful. It would be difficult 
to find expressions more repellent than ‘ the decrees of Dame 
Fashion,’ ‘the keynote of sartorial success,’ ‘an indispensable 
adjunct to the wardrobe of every smart woman,’ ‘a veritable 
obsession of fashion’; terms such as ‘dainty,’ ‘up to date,’ 
‘novelties ’; or French words such as ‘mode,’ ‘ démodé,’ ‘ chic,’ 
and so forth, instead of their English equivalents when English 
is supposed to be the language written. Of late some of the 
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articles on dress have shown an improvement by describing the 
simplicity and economy of dress in Paris. But Englishwomen 





needing a lead from Frenchwomen. 
We have not touched bottom yet; and so long as it pays the 
newspapers to insert advertisements and publish articles on the 












risen to the full meaning of patriotism, nor grasped the measure 
of the issues at stake in this struggle for the life or death of each 
individual as bound up in that of the Empire. 

Let us rise to nobler interests and, looking beyond our own 
petty surroundings, climb to heights whence we can obtain wider 
views of life, and see its values in truer proportion. 


M. H. Mason. 






might surely be able to dress simply and economically without 


fashions, it is evident that Englishwomen, as a whole, have not . 
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THE DEBT TO THE DISABLED 


GRATITUDE is a word only tolerable on the lips of those who owe 
it ; our soldiers and sailors have deserved too nobly to demand that 
tribute. The nation is determined indeed to pay its debt of 
gratitude to all of them; but its obligation to the wounded, the 
sick, the nerve-stricken, is something even more obligatory ; it is 
an elementary duty. 

In an article on the ‘ Re-education of the Disabled’ which 
appeared in this Review for October 1916, Mr. L. G. Broek 
indicated broadly how that duty should be discharged. Rejecting 
the opportunism of the moment, the experienced writer pointed 
out the necessity for facing with a large foresight the problems 
of the future. Among other matters he referred to the develop- 
ment of a system of secondary hospitals designed for what is 
conveniently called the ‘ after-treatment’ of disabled men; and 
pointed out the importance of combining a preparation for their 
future efficiency and welfare with their bodily restoration, In 
other words, he advocated that the disabled men should be fully 
treated in institutions for the injuries and diseases incurred in 
the country’s service, and should be trained for skilled trades at 
the same time; and he emphasised the continued necessity for 
military discipline, in view of the ultimately depressing effects 
of its sudden relaxation. 

The material for discussion of this question has been increased 
by the report of a joint committee of the Royal Colleges of 
Physicians and Surgeons, a summary of which appeared in the 
Daily Press on the 2nd of December 1916. The committee, which 
was specially appointed to consider this question among other 
urgent questions arising out of the War, sat under the Chairman- 
ship of Dr. Frederick Taylor; but the names of the members 
have not been published, and are unknown to the present writer. 
The committee state thus the general principles on which they 
are agreed : 

(1) That a considerable proportion of disabled soldiers require con- 
tinued institutional treatment. 

(2) That an essential condition of success in any scheme for institu- 


tional treatment is that the patient be throughout under discipline; and 
that no form of discipline can adequately replace military discipline. 
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(3) That consequently a disabled soldier should not be discharged from 
the Army until a specially constituted Board of Medical Experts have 
decided that no further institutional treatment will improve his condition, 
provided that such treatment do not extend beyond some general maximum 
limit of time to be determined by the Military Authorities. 


In their conclusions, the Joint Committee apply those general 
principles in greater detail; but it will be sufficient here to set 
out these three : 

(2) That they [discharged disabled soldiers] should be retained in 
military hospitals until they are fit to be discharged to Convalescent Camps 
or other suitable institutions or to return to their own homes. 

(3) That on their discharge from military hospitals, such of them as 
are likely to benefit by institutional treatment should be transferred to 
annexes to the existing Convalescent Camps, or to such other Oamps as 
may be set up, officered by members of the R.A.M.C., to whom civilian help 
should be supplied. 

(5) That in the Camp their treatment should be, as far as possible, 
the same as that of soldiers who are expected to return to active duty, 
except that curative manual treatment, including technical and mechanical 
training, should, in many cases, take the place of military exercises. 


French experience of the treatment and training of disabled 
soldiers appears, as far as can be gathered from the summaries 
already published of Sir Henry Norman’s report on the subject, 
to point to the same conclusions; and in Lord Derby’s recent 
letter to the Lancashire Committee he indicated the importance 
of training the partially disabled men ‘back to industrial and 
physical efficiency,’ and of dealing with them ‘in large 
institutions.’ 

With these principles and conclusions it must be difficult, for 
anyone who has had to do with the care of discharged disabled 
men, not to agree; and the views of oneat least of the local sub- 
committees which help to administer the Pensions Act in London 
are wholly in accord with those of the medical men composing 
the Joint Committee of the two Colleges. It is true that the 
opinion of such a local sub-committee is a lay opinion—it is 
neither military nor medical—but it is founded on experience 
gained in dealing with the discharged men at first hand, and for 
this reason it may not be without its value. 

It may be advisable at this point to describe what are the 
functions of the ‘local sub-committees ’—a cumbrous name—and 
their opportunities for special experience. The public are not 
unnaturally somewhat hazy on this subject, as appeared the other 
day when a paragraph went the round of the Press stating that 
‘already ’ 2000 or 20,000 or 200,000 disabled men (what is a 
cipher more or less to an evening paper?) were drifting about 
London with nobody to look after them. It does not, by the 
way, seem to have occurred to the author of this canard that, if 
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there was. nobody to look after these unfortunate men, there was 
not likely to be anyone to count them. These sub-committees, 
then, are the lowest rung of the hierarchy that has been set up 
under the War Pensions Act of 1915. The Statutory Committee 
administers the Act for the whole Kingdom; it has local com- 
mittees to assist it ; one of these local committees has all London: 
for its province; and the London War Pensions Committee has 
in its turn parcelled out London among forty-five local sub-com- 
mittees, who act strictly as sub-committees of the London Com- 
mittee, and not in any way as independent bodies. This is not 
the place to discuss the wisdom of that Act, nor has the pre- 
sent writer any views to put forward on that much-vexed ques- 
tion ; for surely, where the welfare of our soldiers and sailors and 
their families is concerned, ‘ whate’er is best administered is 
best.’ 

The local sub-committees took over on the 1st of July 1916 
most of the duties of the local branches of the Incorporated 
Soldiers and Sailors Help Society and the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Families Association. They include among their members re- 
presentatives of those two societies, of the borough councils, and 
oflabour. The functions of the local sub-committees with regard 
to soldiers’ and sailors’ families are not within the scope of this 
article ; their duties with regard to the men themselves are many 
and various. Each sub-committee has charge of a definite dis- 
trict, and receives a notification when a discharged man returns 
to his home in that district ; the man is then visited, or asked to 
call if he requires assistance. The sub-committee’s first duty 
will probably be to provide pecuniary help either in the shape of 
an advance against pension, or by way of a letter to the Regi- 
mental Paymaster or to the Central Pensions Issue Office to 
remind them that pay is overdue or that the temporary allowance 
(preliminary to the settlement of pension) is not yet forthcoming. 
It may have to put the man in the way of getting insurance 
benefits from his Approved Society or from the Navy and Army 
Insurance ; to promote an appeal to the Pensions Office at Chelsea 
for an increase of pension or an application to the Statutory Com- 
mittee for a supplementary pension. Or again the man may 
need to be examined by a specialist for his particular injury or 
disease, may require special treatment—electricity or massage— 
or some surgical appliance, or a grant to enable him to attend a 
special hospital as an out-patient; admission may have to be 


‘ sought for him to a hospitai or sanatorium ; or perhaps arrange- 


ments must be made for convalescence in a Home or a seaside 
lodging. . He may even ask that his children should be received 
into one of those admirable institutions that supply, without 
usurping, the place of an abdicated mother. The man himself 
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may require training for a new trade, and an allowance during 
the period of training; or—with the co-operation of the local 
Labour Exchange—a place may have to be found for him in some 
lighter occupation. All these wants it is the duty of the local 
sub-committee to provide for. In short, whatever the discharged 
man does or lacks or suffers—nostri farrago libelli | 

The sub-committee, from whose record the facts about to be 


exhibited are taken, has for its district one of the boroughs in~ 


the Eastern part of London, a borough which contains many 
small industries, but no large factories or works, and which has 
on the other hand no ‘ residential’ quarter ; it has comparatively 
few inhabitants of a more prosperous class than that of a skilled 
workman, and very many of a much lower standard of comfort; 
the population is very dense. This borough may, therefore, it 
is thought, be taken in many ways as typical. In the first six 
months of its existence, the sub-committee dealt with some 250 
discharged disabled men ; and the following statements are based 
upon an examination of the first 200 cases, as well as upon per- 
sonal experience. 

The first general result to be noticed, is that men who have 
had the misfortune to lose a limb or part of a limb are on the 
whole the least unfortunate class of all those who have been 
injured by active service. This seeming paradox may perhaps 
be explained when one remembers that the general health of 
the patient has not suffered, that he has as a rule no further 
anxiety about his injuries, and that the loss of a limb does not 
affect the spirits. In any case, it affords a testimony to the 
magnificent work of the surgeons. The wonderful efficacy of 
modern appliances for artificial legs and arms, and the scarcely 
less wonderful organisation and unremitting care of the Roehamp- 
ton Hospital staff (who never tire of helping by re-adjusting 
limbs and by instructing in the proper use of them) afford further 
explanation. But whatever the cause, the result can scarcely 
admit of doubt; men whaare short of a limb have readily gone 
back to work and have quickly obtained it. Of course many 
have become unfitted for their old trades; but their former em- 
ployers often find appropriate work for them ; and others appear 
to take quickly to training for new trades and to profit by their 
training. 

A much more difficult problem than that of finding work or 
training for men who have undergone amputation is that of after- 
treatment for those who have received physical injuries which do 
not result in the loss of a limb, but which allow a hope of recovery 
after a more or less prolonged course of orthopaedic treatment by 
massage or electricity or physical exercises. That such treat- 
ment may often have highly satisfactory results is shown by the 
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case of a man whose nerves had been injured and his leg fractured ; 
after discharge from a military hospital in a distant part of 
London, he was orthopaedically treated there for several months ; 
at first he was so lame and weak that he was unable to go to the 
hospital unaccompanied, and the sub-committee paid him a suffi- 
cient sum weekly to take him to the hospital five days a week in 
his wife’s charge ; he is now employed as a messenger in a large 
City office. The difficulty of obtaining treatment and that of 
conveying the man to the place of treatment can thus be sur- 
mounted ; but the difficulty that is in many cases insurmountable 
is that of inducing the man to accept the treatment offered. 
Many of the men have been in hospital for long periods before 
discharge, and they are what is expressively called ‘fed up’ with 
hospitals ; they do not realise that recovery is a slow process, or 
how much the ‘ little more’ may be; they are apt to despond, and 
to give the whole thing up ‘as a bad job.’ This is not an isolated 
instance, but a frequent experience; and the matter is so im- 
portant in its bearing on the necessity for continued institutional 
treatment under military discipline that it is advisable to place 
before the reader a statement of individual cases. 

One man, whose injury was a splintered thigh-bone and who 
had been several months in hospital, reported that he was 
massaging himself, and that he wanted no other treatment. 
The sub-committee was naturally anxious to know whether some- 
thing more was not wanted; and the writer was deputed to sug- 
gest that the man should be seen by an eminent surgeon, and 
that an appointment should be made at a well-known hospital for 
the purpose. He was told that it was an insult to ask a soldier 
who had suffered for his country to visit a hospital, and that only 
those who had never suffered could wish to make others suffer, 
and was threatened with the dire penalty of exposure to John 
Bull, or to Sir Frederick Milner! This is, indeed, an extreme 
case ; the great bulk of the disabled men are most appreciative of 
any efforts made in their behalf, and most patient of them ; but 
the antipathy to continued treatment is very general, as the 
following notes will show : 


Left leg fractured: letter given to —— Hospital: apparently did not 
go there. 

Flat foot and anaemia: X-ray photograph taken, the result of which 
was the discovery of arthritis deformans in the hip; treatment arranged 
for at —— Hospital ; does not po there. 

Gunshot wound, arm and thigh ; asked to have his arm amputated ; after 
he asked this, there was difficulty in getting him to go to the hospital to be 
examined. 

Bad eyes; sent to special hospital; did not attend long. 

Wound in leg; unable to work ; would not like to be sent to convalescent 
home. , 
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Wasting of thigh after wounds in thigh were healed; sent to —— 
Hospital by appointment; could not see the doctor that day; did not go 
again. 

Gunshot wound, right shoulder; was told he required after-treatment ; 
went to hospital once and gave it up because he had to wait his turn there; 
wants no more done for him, and says he is bored with hospitals. 

Neuritis; massage required and arranged for; apparently did not 
attend. 


Broken leg: otitis from wound in foot; given form of medical certificate 4 


to get filled up; never did so. 

Nerve shock ; electric treatment and massage arranged for; began the 
course and did not continue. 

Bad eyesight; went to a special hospital; refused to wear glasses pre- 
scribed for him. 

Wounded in left arm, which was rendered useless ; asked for amputation 
and was examined acéordingly; amputation was not recommended as it 
was found that only one nerve was injured; declined further treatment; 
had a short training as switchboard attendant; and at once obtained work. 

The case last mentioned well illustrates the danger, pointed 
out in Mr. Brock’s article, which lurks behind the tempting 
opportunities afforded by present conditions for earning wages 
after a brief training in an easily acquired trade. This man 
may, of course, be settled for life, but on the other hand he may 
find in the future that his neglected arm has become a serious 
hindrance to him, and that he has missed his chance of getting 
its use restored, and at the same time of acquiring real skill in a 
suitable occupation. But humanity is weak; and it is difficult 
both for the men, and for those who try to look after them, always 
to resist taking the line of least resistance. So long as the men 
are discharged from the Service with their treatment unfinished 
and their training to a new trade not commenced, so long will 
the keen and plucky ones among them be induced on the one 
hand to evade the treatment that would set them right, and on 
the other, to earn the money that comes readily without the pro- 
ficiency that is needed to secure their future. And those who 
are less keen or less plucky will put off the evil day of returning 
to work, without making use of the idle time to restore them to 
health. 

There are, it is grievous to say, a few cases among these records 
in which a further sad possibility (also indicated by Mr. Brock) 
has proved true, that men who leave the Army as capable and 
efficient members of the community may succumb to reaction 
and to the stupefying influences of bodily infirmity; it is not 
necessarily that drink or any definite vice supervenes, but the 
home that was once tidy becomes slatternly, and the man who 
was once self-respecting and strenuous becomes slack. . This is 
unfortunately not uncommon as the result of wounds; it is much 
more frequent where the suffering is due to disease. But, 
extreme cases apart, it would seem that illness is to the average 
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man much more demoralising than bodily injury. Even among 
the more educated, men who have the habit of health bear unac- 
customed illness very heavily ; and men of the class which mainly 
populates this borough, some of whom had never been wet through 
in their lives before they joined the Army, but who have borne 
the severest physical injuries with the greatest bravery, often 
fail to understand what it means to be ill, to suffer from disease ; 
they need help to resist its inroads upon the spirit.. 

For some reason which an unskilled person is not able to 
assign, these records show that men suffering from complaints of 
the heart have returned to work more quickly than those who are 
afflicted with other kinds of illness. Some of them have perhaps 
returned too soon ; but it is remarkable that diseases of this organ 
appear (if the 200 cases under examination afford any criterion) 
to undermine the energies less than most of the other forms of 
disease occurring. The desire to avoid further treatment has, 
however, manifested itself as much in cases of illness of all kinds” 
as in those of physical injuries. Here are some instances bearing 
upon the point; it will be noticed that, as might be expected 
among men taken from a population of over 100,000, densely 
packed upon not much more than a square mile of ground, tuber- 
culosis has proved a frequent result of exposure and of gas 
poisoning : 

Heart disease: admission to convalescent home obtained: went to work 
instead: Medical Board said the work was too heavy for him, and he gave 
it up: letter given for special hospital: did not go there. 

Tuberculosis: discharged from sanatorium, which advised surgical treat- 
ment for affected wrist: the arm is useless, but he has declined treatment 
repeatedly. 

Gassed: tuberculosis: consistently refused sanatorium treatment: 
started work 1s night watchman. 

Heart disease: long thought to be dying: recovered, and was sent to 
convalescent home at seaside: insisted on returning home a month later: 
had a severe attack six weeks after returning. 

Enlarged heart: given letter to special hospital: did not go there. 

Tuberculosis: given letter to special hospital: did not go there. 

Tuberculosis: given letter for sanatorium: did not go there. 

Tuberculosis: twice discharged himself from sanatorium, as it was too 
cold: went to work: applied to go to sanatorium in a warmer place; this 
is now being arranged. 

Rheumatism: given letter to hospital: did not go there; went to work. 

Valvular disease of the heart: referred to specialist for examination : 
did not go. 

Tuberculosis: refused letter for special hospital. 

Some of the sufferers from tuberculosis whose homes are in 
the borough have been sent to special hospitals and sanatoria 
direct from the military hospitals; but in many cases the man 
has been allowed to return to his home, and the sub-committee 
has had subsequently to obtain for him a right of admission to 
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one of these institutions, of which, as has been seen above, he 
has not always availed himself. But whether he goes or not, 
there is a serious interval during which the sufferer makes, to 
say the least, no progress with his cure; and during which he 
must infect others. The Joint Committee deal with this matter 
in the following weighty words : 


No soldier suffering from tuberculosis should be discharged from the 
Army, but he should be treated under military discipline until the best 
has been done that is possible, subject to the time-limit above referred to, 
It is the experience of those who have had to deal with tuberculous soldiers 
that after discharge they not infrequently refuse treatment, for one reason 
or another. 


It appears from the last sentence that the instances taken from 
the records above form by no means an isolated experience. 
And now we are come to one of the most difficult problems 
that complicate this whole matter: how to treat those who are 
suffering from nervous disorders. Twenty years ago, people in 
this country did not believe in the real existence of such a thing 
as a nervous breakdown; and ‘ neurasthenia’ was in their minds 
either an excuse for idleness or a euphemism for lunacy. Indeed, 
the writer remembers about that period mentioning to a medical 
practitioner of his acquaintance a man as suffering from this dis- 
order. He was told that he was making the usual blunder that 
might be expected from a layman; and that neurasthenia was 
‘@ woman’s disease’! English neurologists had, however, for 
many years before the War been agitating for the establishment 
of special institutions for the treatment of this disorder separately 
from what are called ‘mental cases’; but it is believed that 
they had not been successful, at any rate until the outbreak of 
war. However that may be, ideas have changed nowadays— 
at a time when heroic men are brave enough to speak openly of 
having been ‘ frightened ’—and it is no longer thought that nervous 
suffering is a thing to be ashamed of; although it is yet not 
always realised that neurasthenia is something worse than a mere 
paralysing of the energies, and may involve severe and prolonged 
suffering. No doubt the world is moving towards a satisfactory 
treatment of this disease; but logically its cure is an insoluble 
proposition—a vicious circle—for it is a disease that weakens the 
will, and it is only the strength of the sufferer’s will that can 
shake it off. Such a deadlock is sometimes solved by suicide ; 
if the patient gets air, nourishment, and, above all, occupation, 
it may yield in the other direction, and the sufferer be restored 
to his place among men, to the honour and brightness which were 
his. He can thus be helped to help himself; but good air, good 
nourishment, and stimulating occupation are not always attain- 
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able in an East-End tenement; and strength of will is a plant 
that wants careful tending if it is to flourish on a soil that rears 
100,000 men to the square mile. 

The Joint Committee state that cases of neurasthenia and 
shell-shock (other than mental cases) ‘ require somewhat special 
treatment, but still treatment under military control. Ex- 
perience shows that the great majority of these cases improve 
under military discipline in hospitals and camps up to a certain 
point. ‘They should not be grouped together in camps specialised 
for the purpose, but should be distributed among other cases.’ 

Among the discharged men here in question there have been 
cases of varying degrees of gravity, from the lightly affected 
stripling who only needed a few weeks’ rest, up to the sturdy 
ex-carman who dared not cross the road without holding his 
wife’s hand, and the sailor who had been through naval battles 
without flinching, but sat down and cried in a garden because he 
could not find his way to the tool-shed. The notes of some of 
these pitiable cases amply show the necessity for special treat- 
ment under military control, combined with training and 
occupation : 

Shell-shock (so reported at first; but the complaint seems to have been 
in fact caused or aggravated by a kick from a horse received on the solar 
plexus): a very severe case: sent to seaside Convalescent Home for some 
weeks: afterwards to country Home under resident medical officer: 
returned much improved after a stay of some months, and is now at work in 
busy traffic. ‘ 

Neurasthenia: terrible temper: went about the country looking for 
work: was visited several times to advise medical treatment, but never 
found at home. 

Neurasthenia: examined at special hospital: light outdoor occupation 
was advised: this was obtained in a garden with an excellent chance of 
training: broke down and came home: asked for light work near home: 
this was obtained: broke down again, this time very seriously: was re- 
admitted to naval hospital. 

Gassed: shell-concussion: neurasthenia: sent to country Home above 
referred to where gave trouble, bullying other patients: returned after full 
time in Home, much improved in health: ten days later was said to be 
unable to sleep and ‘ fit for nothing.’ 

Shell-shock: Commanding Officer of military hospital from which he 
was discharged stated in answer to request for certificate that the question 
whether further treatment was necessary was ‘ not applicable’ ; also suffered 
from injury to shoulder, was given letter to —— Hospital for treatment 
for shoulder, did not go there but went to his panel doctor, who ordered him 
home to bed. 

Shell-shock: Commanding Officer of military hospital from which he 
was discharged (not that mentioned above) certified ‘no need for further 
treatment’; was sent to specialist, who reported the case to be a severe one, 
and advised rest at the seaside; this has been obtained with good results. 


The above evidence has been put forward with the sole object 
of enforcing (so far as non-professional experience may), with 
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specific every-day instances, the general principles and recom. 
mendations of the Joint Committee which were cited at the 
beginning of this article. It is therefore unnecessary, and it 
would be presumptuous, to conclude it with any words but their 
own : 


The Committee believe that it is the desire and the intention of the 
nation that every man who has served his Country in the Army, and has 
become disabled through injury or disease acquired whilst in the Army, 
should be given the best possible treatment to enable him to return to civil 
life as a useful member of the community. As the number of men thus 
rendered unfit for military service will amount to many thousands, it is of 
urgent importance that the organisation of their continued medical and 
surgical treatment should be such as may reasonably be expected to yield 
good results. The urgency arises from the fact that success of treatment 
depends on its being continuous and not delayed. 


E. M. Konstam. 
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LEAGUES TO ENFORCE PEACE 
@ 
THE FAILURE OF THE HOLY ALLIANCE 


Ir is a curious feature of the period between the conclusion of 
the Franco-Prussian War and the outbreak of the present war 
that, side by side with the universal increase of armaments, the 
movement in favour of the prevention of war gained enormously 
in strength. Unquestionably, the most important step in this 
direction was the establishment at the Hague of a permanent 
tribunal to which the nations were invited to refer their disputes. 
The response was most gratifying. A large number of general 
treaties were concluded, the parties to which undertook to carry 
their differences for settlement to this international Court. In 
1904, when Great Britain and Russia agreed to abide by its award 
in the affair known as the North Sea incident, it could claim to 
have adjusted a dispute of first-class importance. Nevertheless, 
when the questions arose which plunged Europe into the present 
war, no trace can be discovered, in the diplomatic correspondence 
of the Great Powers, of any suggestion that the points at issue 
should be referred to the Hague tribunal. From the first, it 
seems to have been recognised that it would be futile to expect 
that a Court of Arbitration could deal with a quarrel of that 
nature. 

Clearly, there was wisdom in the saying that international 
disputes could be settled in that fashion only when all the 
parties to the quarrel were equally desirous of avoiding an armed 
conflict. Disappointed pacificists, however, while admitting that 
the sceptics had not been wrong in this instance, consoled them- 
selves with the thought that this war, which could no longer be 
averted, must be a war to end war. At the conclusion of hos- 
tilities, some machinery must be devised to render impossible a 
recurrence of a similar calamity. The solution of international 
quarrels by arbitration or other peaceful means must no longer 
be a voluntary matter. Henceforward, the nations must be 
banded together to enforce the peace in a league which could 
impose its will upon the government of even a powerful State. 
689 
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In their public utterances, the statesmen of the Entente Powers 
have adopted this idea, which has recently figured prominently 
in Mr. Wilson’s famous address to the Senate. 

It appears certain that, when peace is restored, a serious 
endeavour will be made to set up a league to prevent the recur- 
rence of war. In these circumstances, it is interesting to study 


the history of an attempt, at the conclusion of the last general war 


in Europe, to establish an international agreement upon these 
lines. In so far as this country is concerned, there are points 
of close resemblance between the present struggle and the war 
against revolutionary France. In each case security, not ter- 
ritorial aggrandisement, was the object for which England drew 
the sword. It followed, therefore, that, at the settlement which 
took place at Vienna after the overthrow of Bonaparte, she used 
all her influence to restore the balance of power and to erect 
barriers against a possible recrudescence of French militarism. 
Few, however, of the treaties which were concluded on that 
occasion endured for more than two generations. Some were 
allowed to lapse by agreement ; others were swept away after an 
appeal to arms, and the little which to-day remains of the work 
of the diplomatists of 1815 is unlikely to survive the present war. 
The rulers of the Continental Powers at the Congress of 
Vienna, although all of them eager to acquire fresh territory, were 
in the main influenced by their fear of France and of the spread 
of revolutionary doctrines. To protect themselves against the 
first danger, they entered heartily into the English plan of erecting 
barrier States against France, and, to counteract the second, they 
adopted as their watchword Talleyrand’s formula, the principle 
of legitimate sovereignty. Fallen kings were to be restored and 
the position of others, who had survived the revolutionary storm, 
was to be strengthened, while ‘ souls’ were to be allotted to them 


in the proportion demanded by the necessity of preserving a just - 


equilibrium between States. It is an easy task for the historian 
to point out the imperfections of such arrangements, and to show 
that treaties which took no account of national aspirations 
contained in them the seed of their own destruction. 

In 1815, however, practical statesmen, bent upon the task 
of restoring peace in Europe, were almost of necessity reaction- 
aries. Men who had seen the overthrow of the monarchy in 
France followed by the excesses of the Revolution and the rapid 
development of the Republic into a formidable military despotism 
could not but regard the spread of democratic institutions with 
grave suspicion. Even in England, nationality was not yet 
recognised as a force which it was unsafe to ignore in any terri- 
torial adjustments. Wellington and Castlereagh, more es- 
pecially, have been most unjustly blamed because they shared 
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their foreign colleagues’ distrust of popular government and 
their disregard of national sentiment. Their attitude towards 
such matters was, however, only that of the great majority of 
English men of affairs at that time. Both of them recognised 
that the conclusion of a durable peace in Europe was a matter of 
vital importance to their country, and, according to their lights, 
both of them strove unremittingly to achieve that end. But 
neither of them brought to the council table at Vienna those 
humanitarian ideals with which the statesmen of to-day appear 
to be so deeply imbued. Neither of them, passionately as they 
desired peace, would have admitted that wars could be prevented 
for ever. As practical men they were content with the estab- 
lishment of a fair balance of power and with the imposition of 
checks upon the warlike propensities of the French. 

It was the Czar who conceived that the moment was propitious 
for the inauguration of a new era of peace and brotherly love 
between nations. The pleasing figure and the attractive per- 
sonality of Alexander stand out prominently among the potentates 
of his time. As a youth he had been influenced both by the 
lessons of his military governor and by the teaching of La Harpe, 
his tutor, a French gentleman of advanced political ideas. He 
was, in consequence, always somewhat of an enigma. It was 
no easy matter to divine the real sentiments of an autocrat who 
professed Liberal views, but, at the same time, took the keenest 
interest in military affairs, the details of which he had mastered 
with an almost Prussian thoroughness. The murder of his 
father, the Czar Paul, one of those dramatic episodes not un- 
common in Russian history, placed the supreme power in his 
hands while he was still a young man. Strange inconsistencies, 
startling reversals of policy marked the first ten years of his 
reign. Thus, after Friedland, he both concluded a separate 
peace and entered into an alliance with his former enemy. The 
idea, skilfully dangled before his eyes, that he and Bonaparte 
between them could divide the world proved too alluring to be 
resisted. But disillusion and estrangement eame quickly and, 
in 1812, on the question of enforcing the Continental System, 
an actual rupture took place. Alexander, in whom there was 
always a strain of mysticism, was profoundly affected by the 
terrible campaigns which began by the passage of the Niemen 
by the Grand Army and ended with the invasion of France by 
the Allies and the overthrow of Bonaparte. The ascendancy 
which Madame de Kriidener obtained over him dates from this 
time. The lady, who by her disciples was regarded as a pro- 
phetess, followed him to Paris, where she became the recipient 
of his inmost thoughts. During the occupation, when it was in 
his power to shape the destinies of nations, he is said to have 
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sought inspiration in mystical devotions at which she officiated 
as high priestess. 


In 1804, when negotiations were in progress for the entry of © 


Russia into the Coalition, Alexander had propounded a scheme 
to secure ‘ the rights of humanity’ and to render the recurrence 
of wars more difficult. Europe, he proposed, should consist of 
a confederation of States pledged to uphold the law of nations 
and ready to suppress by force, if necessary, any attempt to 
violate the sanctity of treaties. As may be supposed, these were 
sentiments with which Pitt could heartily concur, and, in the 
treaty concluded between the two Powers on the 11th of April 
1805, the desire of their Majesties was expressed that there might 
be set up ‘a federative system to ensure the independence of 
weaker States by erecting a formidable barrier against the 
ambition of the more powerful.’ Much blood was to be spilt, 
however, before the general pacification was to enable the Czar 
to give effect to the theories which his ambassador had enunciated 
in London, ten years before. 

It was after a review of the Russian army on the plain of 
Vertus, near Chialons, that, on the 26th of August 1815, Alexander 
announced the conditions and the objects of the treaty of alliance 
to which he had already obtained the signatures of his brother 
potentates of Austria and of Prussia. It was a compact having 
for its purpose the formation of that league of nations which he 
had hoped that the Coalition of 1805 would enable him to see 
established. But the preamble bore witness to the later in- 
fluence of Madame de Kriidener. ‘Sovereigns,’ it ran, ‘were 
to regard each other as brothers and their peoples as their chil- 
dren, and all their acts were to be founded on the sacred principles 
of the Gospel of our Lord.’ 

It might have been expected that a project aiming primarily 
at the maintenance of peace would have been hailed with joy in 
a Europe exhausted by a long series of wars. The contrary was, 
however, the case. A few years were to elapse before the Holy 
Alliance acquired the sinister reputation which it afterwards 
attained, but, in Liberal circles generally, it seems to have been 
distrusted from the first. Possibly, it was felt instinctively that 
the cause neither of liberty nor of peace had much to hope from 
a league of autocratic sovereigns. By the leading statesmen 
of the Powers it was regarded either with contempt or with 
uneasiness. 

Metternich was by no means convinced of Alexander’s good 
faith. A diplomatic instrument in which unusual prominence 
was given to the expression of Christian sentiments was a docu- 
ment to be regarded with the utmost suspicion. If it were 
otherwise, if the Czar’s project contained no Machiavellian design, 
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he saw neither purpose nor meaning in it. ‘ Mystical nonsense’ 
was the description applied to it by Castlereagh. Alexander’s 
invitation had, however, to be considered seriously. In England 
there was a growing dislike to continental alliances and to every- 
thing in the nature of interference in the internal affairs of other 
nations. The renewal of the Quadruple Treaty, to which Castle- 
reagh and his colleagues attached the highest importance, would 
shortly have to be laid before Parliament. It was very undesir- 
able to complicate matters by subjoining the Czar’s treaty to it. 
Fortunately, that instrument had been signed by the sovereigns 
themselves, not by their plenipotentiaries. The Prince Regent 
was thus able on constitutional grounds to excuse himself from 
adding his name to it, while in an autograph letter declaring that 
he was in complete sympathy with the admirable sentiments 
which it contained. 

Although no invitation was sent to the Sultan, a circumstance 
which was regarded as somewhat suspicious in both London and 
Vienna, Alexander appealed to every sovereign in Europe to join 
his league. All complied with the exception of His Holiness, 
the Pope. Pius the Seventh objected for two reasons to affixing 
his signature to the Holy Alliance. Not only was it the work 
of a heretic, but it seemed to him, in addition, to savour of 
liberalism. Indeed, in these early days, Alexander was often 
at pains to explain that liberal institutions were the logical out- 
come of his scheme. The more the sovereigns were secure 
against warlike aggression the more disposed would they be to 
grant increased liberty to their subjects. When Metternich 
heard of these and similar remarks his worst suspicions were 
aroused. Was the Czar, to serve his own ambitious ends, pur- 
posing to place himself at the head of all therevolutionary forces 
in Europe? If that were so, Russia might become in the future 
as disturbing an element as France had been in the past. But 
he alarmed himself unnecessarily. Alexander’s ‘ Jacobinical’ 
mood was not destined to endure for long. 

The Quadruple Treaty concluded at Chaumont, through the 
instrumentality of Castlereagh, had been the determining factor 
in Bonaparte’s overthrow. It was renewed at Vienna, directly 
the news arrived that he had quitted Elba and returned to France. 
In the Paris Treaty of November 20, 1815, Prussia, Austria, 
Russia and Great Britain solemnly reaffirmed their intention of 
adhering to their alliance and it was, furthermore, provided that 
the sovereigns or their ministers should meet at fixed intervals 
to consider ‘such measures as might be salutary for the pros- 
perity of nations and the maintenance of the peace of Europe.’ 
The first of these periodical conferences was arranged to take 
place at Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1818. It was attended by the two 
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Emperors and the King of Prussia in person and by Castlereagh, 
Metternich, Hardenberg, Capodistrias and the leading ministers 
of the Powers, including Richelieu as the representative of 
France. The principal matter to be discussed was the question 
of withdrawing the army of occupation from France. On the 
advice of Wellington this measure was assented to readily, ' 
Richelieu then claimed that the emancipation of France from ~ | 





foreign control carried with it the right of entry into the Alliance. 

Although the sovereigns had agreed to recall their troops, they 
were very far from thinking that the state of France was re- 
assuring. At the recent elections advanced politicians such as 
La Fayette, Manuel, and Benjamin Constant had been returned. 
A Liberal revival, it was evident, had set in, and no man could say 
to what lengths it might go. Were the military democrats to 
obtain the upper hand and were Louis the Highteenth to be de- 
throned once more, a casus foederis might arise and it was, there- 
fore, unthinkable to admit France to an alliance primarily directed 
against herself. To overcome this difficulty Alexander brought 
forward a plan. Hitherto, the Holy, Alliance had been little 
more than a principle to which the sovereigns had adhered. But 
he now proposed that it should be officially recognised as the 
basis of the European system. No new agreements, he argued, 
were necessary. The Quadruple Treaty against France must 
continue to exist, but the wider alliance which he advocated, 
founded upon the principle of the fraternal union of the Powers, 
should be established for the purpose of guaranteeing the terri- 
torial status quo and legitimate sovereignty. This proposal met 
with Metternich’s warmest approval. He had hitherto looked 
upon the Czar’s scheme with great suspicion, but in this last pro- 
ject he saw present all the elements necessary for creating a 
powerful repressive force. 

Henceforward, Metternich may be regarded as the evil genius 
of the Holy Alliance. The Chancellor was a man of strong con- 
servative and aristocratic instincts, but, had his sentiments been 
different, the composition of the Austrian Empire must have 
compelled him to adopt a reactionary policy. Nobody knew 
better than he that Austria’s hegemony of Germany and her rule 
in Italy would be alike imperilled by the establishment of liberal 
institutions. Full well he realised that representative govern- 
ment in any shape would give an irresistible impetus to the 
development of national aspirations. Meanwhile, however, it 
was found impossible to carry out the Czar’s scheme in the form 
he proposed. Castlereagh announced that England could be a 
party to no new alliance. Nor could she assent to take part in 
another congress, unless some special emergency should render 
it desirable to convene one. In England, these periodical meet- 
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ings to consider questions connected with ‘the prosperity of 
nations’ were regarded as an unjustifiable interference in the 
domestic affairs of independent States and were not to the public 
taste. Castlereagh himself was not opposed to them. On the 
contrary, he seems to have favoured them as facilitating the des- 
patch of public business. But he was warned from London that 
Canning had declared himself against them emphatically, and, 
although he stood alone in the Cabinet in adopting that attitude, 
he had too large a following to be ignored. Rather than separate 
themselves from England, the Continental Powers agreed to fall 
in with her views. Accordingly, the Quadruple Treaty was 
renewed and France was invited to adhere to a declaration which 
consecrated the principle that she could now be admitted to the 
deliberations of the Powers on equal terms. Furthermore, the 
sovereigns departed from Aix-la-Chapelle without fixing a time 
for their next meeting. 

In the years which followed, symptoms of revolutionary 
unrest were not confined to France. In the great days of the 
War of Liberation, Frederick William had made profuse promises 
that, once peace was restored, a more liberal régime should be 
introduced into Prussia. But he failed to abide by his word, 
showing as little respect for pledges solemnly given to his people 
as his descendant for international agreements. The discontent 
engendered by the King’s bad faith manifested itself chiefly at 
the Universities. In March, 1819, a significant episode took place. 
Kotzebue, a playwriter and publicist of reactionary tendencies, 
who was believed to be in the Russian pay, was murdered by 
Karl Sand, a student of Jena. Metternich was not slow to take 
advantage of the situation. At a conference with Frederick 
William at Teplitz, he so successfully worked upon his fears that 
he obtained his full approval to those repressive measures which, 
when sanctioned by the Federal Diet, in the following September, 
became known as the Carlsbad decrees. Early in the next year, 
a military revolution broke out in Spain, and, in July, a similar 
outbreak occurred at Naples. In each case the revolutionists - 
achieved their purpose. Both Ferdinand the Seventh and 
Ferdinand the Fourth were forced to grant constitutions to their 
people. 

For some time past, Alexander had been shocked by the 
irreligious sentiments which the continental Liberals were so fond 
of proclaiming. At Aix-la-Chapelle, already, it was evident that 
his ‘ Jacobinical ’ sympathies were far less pronounced. But his 
indignation knew no bounds when he heard of these events and 
of the murder of the Duc de Berry in Paris. To consider the 
revolutionary peril he insisted fhat a conference must be con- 
voked without delay. Declaring that his army was at the service 
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of law and order in Europe, he talked of asking for a passage 
for his troops across Germany and France and of invading Spain. 
The idea of united action by the Powers to suppress revolutionary 
symptoms, wherever they might appear, was the keystone of 
Metternich’s system. But the idea of a Russian army traversing 
the Austrian dominions was intensely repugnant to him. As for 
the Neapolitan business it was, he considered, an exclusively 
Austrian affair. A treaty existed which forbade the introduction 
of constitutional changes at Naples other than those sanctioned 
in the Austrian provinces of Italy. As may be supposed, he was 
careful not to express these sentiments openly, but resorted to 
various diplomatic artifices to thwart the Czar’s proposals. 
France had no desire to see Russian troops once more upon her 
territory. She was, however, secretly anxious to take part in a 
European congress. England, from the first, announced that 
she must abstain from any interference in the purely domestic 
concerns of other nations. If Austria considered that her interests 
were adversely affected by the revolutionary proceedings at 
Naples, let her deal with the situation in herown way. In giving 
even that amount of encouragement to Metternich, Castlereagh 
certainly went to the utmost limits permitted by the state of 
public opinion in England. 

After much correspondence a conference was summoned to 
meet at Troppau. England, however, was represented only by 
Lord Stewart, Castlereagh’s half-brother, the British ambassador 
at Vienna, who was not furnished with plenary powers. But 
Metternich’s annoyance on that score was mitigated by the satis- 
factory nature of his interviews with Alexander. The Czar 
arrived at Troppau full of contrition. He admitted that in many 
of his views he had been mistaken. Metternich alone had 
realised-the full extent of the revolutionary evil, and in the future 
he would be guided by his judgment. The effect of Alexander’s 
conversion was seen in the preliminary protocol of the conference. 






























States [it was laid down in that remarkable document] which have 
undergone a change of Government due to revolution cease ipso facto to 
he members of the European Alliance. . . . If, owing to such alterations, 
immediate danger threatens other States, the Powers bind themselves by 
peaceful means, or, if need be, by force of arms, to bring back the guilty 
State into the bosom of the Alliance. 








Even a democratic statesman of to-day would have little fault 
to find with Castlereagh’s despatch of December 16, 1820, instruct- 
ing Lord Stewart to withhold England’s assent to this doctrine. 
The principles set forth at Troppau, he argued, contained the 
fatal defect of separating the sovereigns from their people and 
of making them dependent for security upon foreign assistance. 
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He presumed that it was intended to make these provisions 
reciprocal. Were then the Great Powers, he asked, prepared 
to open their frontiers ‘ in cases of assumed necessity, of which 
not the party receiving aid but the party administering it was to 
be the judge?’ In no circumstances could his Government admit 
that such a doctrine could be extended to the British dominions, 
and it must, therefore, protest against its application to other 
States. The creation of a kind of ‘ superintending directory ’ 
was opposed to ‘all correct notions of internal sovereign au- 
thority,’ and England must decline to assume ‘the moral re- 
sponsibility of administering a general European police of that 
description.’ 

At Laybach, where the adjourned sittings of the conference 
were held, England rigidly adhered to her attitude of aloofness. 
In the spring of 1821, when at last the potentates brought their 
deliberations to a close, they parted with the understanding that 
@ congress should take place the next year at Verona. Mean- 
while, the Austrians had invaded the Kingdom of Naples, upset 
the revolutionary government and restored the absolute rule of 
Ferdinand, while a feeble attempt at rebellion, which broke out 
in Piedmont, was no less effectually suppressed. Castlereagh’s 
tragic death, on the eve of the congress, caused Wellington to be 
despatched as British plenipotentiary to Verona. But his in- 
‘structions prescribed that he was to take no part in discussing 
Spanish affairs, and it was to them that the attention of the con- 
gress was chiefly directed. The advent to power in France of 
a clerical and ultra-Royalist government definitely ranged that 
country upon the side of the autocratic sovereigns. With the 
idea that it would enhance the prestige of the restored Bourbons, 
the leaders of the party were determined to bring about a French 
intervention in Spain. Contrary to the spirit of their in- 
structions, which the more moderate Villéle had drawn up, both 
Montmorency and Chateaubriand, the French plenipotentiaries, 
worked unceasingly to obtain from the assembled potentates a 
mandate for France to deal with the Spanish constitutionalists as 
Austria had dealt with the Neapolitan Liberals. Their purpose 
was effected in spite of opposition on the part of England 
which was carried almost to the point of war. But, when in 
April, 1828, a French army, under the Duc d’Angouléme, entered 
Spain, Canning, who had succeeded Castlereagh at the Foreign 
Office, definitely broke off whatever connexion still existed be- 
tween this country and the parties to the Holy Alliance. The 
ease with which absolutism was restored in Spain suggested that 
an attempt might be made to extend to the New World the 
operations of the Alliance. It was in view of the possibility that 
an expedition might be despatched against the revolted Spanish 
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colonies that President Monroe, at the instigation of Canning, 
sent his famous message to Congress. The doctrine which bears 
his name, that any intrusion upon the American continent 
will be regarded as an unfriendly act, has ever since been the basis 
of the foreign policy of the United States. Two years later, - 
Alexander himself died and was succeeded by Nicholas, a stern 
and narrow-minded despot. Metternich had never any cause to 
fear that he might have ‘ Jacobinical ’ sympathies, and the Holy 
Alliance, making no further pretence of being a league to secure 
the rights of humanity and preserve peace, became frankly an 
alliance of the three autocratic sovereigns for the purpose of com- 
bating liberalism. In this shape it was maintained until the 
revolutions of *48 put an end to Metternich’s long dictatorship 
over Central Europe and drove him to seek safety in a flight to 
England. 

Alexander’s humane conception is one of the most conspicuous 
failures recorded in history. It would, however, be utterly un- 
reasonable to argue from that that any future league to enforce 
peace is likely to prove as unsuccessful as the Holy Alliance. 
The very different conditions and ideas which prevailed one 
hundred years ago must be borne in mind. At the Congress 
of Vienna, nationality was ignored because its strength was ° 
not realised, while the spread of liberalism was regarded as the 
one menace to the peace of Europe. Treaties were, accordingly, 
framed which took no account of national sentiments and aimed 
only at increasing the power and dignity of legitimate sovereignty. 
But, assuming always that Germany does not emerge victorious 
from the struggle, very different principles are likely to pre- 
dominate at the settlement which must terminate the present 
war. The statesmen upon whom will devolve the task of re- 
casting the map of Europe will be bound to take into strict 
account the very democratic opinions prevailing in the countries 
which they will represent. In all territorial arrangements the 
doctrine of nationality will be rigidly observed. The sovereignty 
of the people will be substituted for the principle of legitimate 
sovereignty, and the machinations of kings will be regarded as 
more dangerous to the peace than the most advanced democratic 
theories. 

Nevertheless, there is one aspect of the Holy Alliance 
which, even in these days, may be deserving of. consideration. 
Any league to enforce peace must be, to a large extent, a league 
to maintain the territorial status quo. Without doubt, the 
treaties defining the frontiers of the different States, at the ter- 
mination of the present conflict, will be framed upon the most 
scientific lines. But wise as their provisions may appear to-day, 
some of them may not stand the test of time. Burning questions 
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will arise in the future as they have in the past, and a league to 
enforce peace must, in these days, include not only Europe but 
the British overseas dominions, the Far East and, possibly, the 
New World. Can any ‘superintending directory’ be devised 
capable of enforcing its rulings over the whole civilised globe? 
Is it not to be feared that the immense difficulties of the task will 
drive it to adopt the simple plan of systematically opposing change 
and of rigidly upholding existing conditions? And, if a tendency 
in that direction be inevitable, shall we not discover that healthy 
national development may be stifled as effectually by a democratic 
league as by the sinister alliance which the craft of Metternich 
cemented? Surely then we shall remember Canning’s words and 
pray for a speedy return to a ‘wholesome state again—Every 


nation for itself and God for us all.’ 
JOHN HALL. 
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AN ILLUSION OF TO-DAY 





On the 25th of November 1916, at a banquet held in New York, 
a ‘ League to enforce Peace’ started a campaign to rouse the 
United States to take the lead in adopting measures to bring the 

_ present War to a speedy conclusion, and prevent civilised nations 
in future from having recourse to arms to settle their differences. 
On this occasion Senator Stone said ‘Ought not the professedly 
God-fearing nations of Europe to welcoome—nay, even invite—the 
presence of the mutual friend, who might be able to point out 
the path of an honourable peace?’ Mr. Taft said ‘If America 
were unwilling to lend help to ensure peace, then it would be 
unworthy of the besetting comfort accruing to it from the blood- 
shed and slaughter of our European brothers.’ ' 

Viscount Grey cabled ‘I sincerely desire to see a league of 
nations formed to secure peace after the War; I regard such a 
league as the best promise of preserving treaties and saving the 
world from aggressive wars.’ 

It is not proposed here to discuss the first part of the pro- 
gramme, which was directed towards bringing the present War 
to a speedy conclusion, and which has ceased automatically to 
belong to the realm of practical politics by virtue of the rupture 
by the United States of diplomatic relations with Germany : 
we may confine ourselves entirely to Lord Grey’s ‘League of 
Nations to secure Peace after the War.’ 

On the 23rd of October 1916 the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs was the guest of the Foreign Press Association at luncheon 
at the Hotel Cecil. In the course of a speech which dealt very 
clearly with the origin of the War, Viscount Grey referred to 
organisations started in neutral countries for the preservation 
of the future peace of the world: he quoted the reply which he 
had made to one of his correspondents on this subject : 

I believe the best work neutrals can do for the moment is to work up 


opinion for such an agreement between nations as will prevent a war like 
this from happening again. If nations had been united in such an agree- 
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ment, and prompt and resolute to insist in July 1914 that the dispute 
‘must be referred to conference or to the Hague, and that the Belgian treaty 
must be observed, there would have been no war... . It is interesting to 
observe that not only President Wilson, but Mr. Hughes, the candidate 
for the Presidency of the United States, are supporting in the United 
States a league which has sprung into existence, supported by various 
distinguished people, with the object, not of interfering between the 
belligerents in this War, but of getting ready for some international 
association after this War is over, which shall do its part in making 
peace secure for the future. . . . Only bear this in mind, that if the 
nations of the world, after this War, are to do something more effective 
than they were ever able to do before the War, to bind themselves for 
the common object of peace, they must be prepared not to undertake more 
than they are prepared to uphold by force, and prepared to see, when the 
time and the crisis comes, that it is upheld by force.. In other words, 
we should say in colloquial phrase to neutrals who are occupying them- 
selves with this question: ‘ We are all in favour of it, but when the time 
comes will you play up?’ It is-not merely the sign manual of sovereigns 
or presidents that is required to make a thing like this worth while. It 
must have behind it parliaments and national sentiments. The object, 
as I understand, of this league is to insist on treaties being kept, and some 
other settlement than war being first tried before there is a resort to war. 


It will be observed that Lord Grey realises that no merely 
benevolent association, such as the Hague Tribunal, can be 
effective in preventing the appeal to arms, unless it has the sanc- 
tion of force behind it : he also realises that before such a League 
as has been adumbrated can command the confidence of the 
world, every nation which is a party to it must be fully assured 
that each of the others will ‘ play up ’ without fail, when the crisis 
arrives. It may also be noted that Lord Grey does not appear 
to be under any delusion that such a League of Nations could 
infallibly secure peace, even if each and all did ‘play up’; for 
in the concluding sentence above quoted, he merely makes a plea 
for ‘ some other settlement than war being first tried, before there 
is a resort to war.’ 

Let us see how Germany received the suggestion of a ‘ League 
of Nations to secure Peace.” On the 9th of November 1916, con- 
tinuing his speech to the main committee of the Reichstag, in the 
first part of which he had controverted Viscount Grey’s contention 
that Germany was the author of the War, the Imperial Chancellor, 
Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg, said : 


Lord Grey finally dealt exhaustively with the period after peace, and 
with the establishment of an international union to preserve peace. On 
that subject, too, I will say a few words. We never concealed our doubts 
whether peace could be lastingly ensured by international organisations 
such as arbitration courts. I will not discuss here the theoretical side of 
the problem, but in practice, now and in peace, we shall have to define our 
attitude towards the question. When, after the termination of the War, 
the world fully recognises its horrible devastation of blood and treasure, 
through all mankind will go the cry for peaceful agreements and under- 
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standings which will prevent, so far as is humanly possible, the return of 
such an immense catastrophe. This cry will be so strong and so justified’ 
that it must lead to a result. 

Germany will honourably co-operate in investigating every attempt to 
find a practical solution and collaborate towards its possible realisation, 
and that all the more if the War, as we confidently expect, produces 
political conditions which will do justice to the free development of all 
nations, small as well as great. In that case the principle of right and 
free development must be made to prevail not only on the Continent but 
at sea. Of that Lord Grey, of course, did not speak. The guarantee of 
peace which he has in mind appears to me to possess a peculiar character 
devised specially for British wishes. During the War the neutrals, accord- 
ing to his desire, will have to remain and endure patiently every compul- 
sion of British world domination on the seas. 

After the War, when England, as she thinks, will have beaten us, when 
she will have made a new arrangement of the world, then neutrals are to 
combine as guarantors of the new English arrangement of the world. To 
this arrangement of the world will also belong the following. From a reli- 
able source we know that England and France already in 1915 guaranteed 
to Russia territorial rule over Constantinople, the Bosphorus, and the 
western shores of the Dardanelles, with its hinterland, while Asia Minor 
was to be divided among the Entente Powers. 


Question or Atsace-LORRAINE. 


The English Government avoided replying to the questions which were 
asked in Parliament on this subject, but certainly. these plans of the 
Entente are also of interest for the International Peace Union which later 
is to guarantee them. These are the annexation intentions of our enemies, 
to which also must be added Alsace-Lorraine, while I, in the discussions 
of our war aims, never indicated the annexation of Belgium as our inten- 
tion. Such a policy, of course, cannot form the basis for an effective 
international peace union, and it is in the strongest contrast to Lord Grey’s 
and Mr. Asquith’s desired ideal State where right governs might, and all 
States form a family of civilised mankind and can freely develop them- 
selves, whether big or small, under the same conditions and in accordance 
with their natural capabilities. If the Entente wishes seriously to take 
up this position, it should act upon it, otherwise the most exalted words 
about peace union and harmoniously living together in an international 
family are mere words (Schall und Rauch). 

The first condition for the development of international relations by 
means of an arbitration court and the peaceful liquidation of conflicting 
antagonisms would be that henceforth no aggressive coalitions should be 
formed. Germany is ready at all times to join the union of peoples, and 
even to place herself at the head of such a union which will restrain the 
disturber of peace. 


Three points stand out luminously in the Chancellor’s speech : 
the first is that the points of view of Germany and England with 
regard to the responsibility for the War are hopelessly irrecon- 
cilable. I say ‘hopelessly,’ advisedly, for, whatever we may 
think, believe, or know, in regard to this question, and whatever 
assurance we may have that the Imperial Chancellor and the 
ruling class in Germany are cynically alive to the correctness of 
our view, while at the same time repudiating it in public, the 
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German nation is unalterably convinced that the exposition of the 
case as pronounced by the Imperial Chancellor, for Germany, and 
against England, is absolutely true both in spirit and in fact. 
Added to this conviction, is the venomous hatred which, whenever 
opportunity serves, will never fail to gratify its horrible lust against 
the persons of Englishmen. The recently exposed experience of 
an English planter in East Africa who was made prisoner by the 
Germans, herded with Kaffirs and made to clean out their latrines, 
is typical of what the great German Empire would like to do with 
the entire British nation. This sentiment towards us, added to 
the conviction that they are invariably right, whereas we are 
invariably wrong, must be taken into account before we take off 
our armour. 

The second point is that the Chancellor with perfect truth 
states that Germany never had much faith in international 
organisations, such as arbitration courts, being able to secure 
lasting peace. These views, which are fortunately held by an 
ever increasing number of Englishmen, as they begin to under- 
stand Germany better, are indeed perfectly logical and far more 
honest than the views expressed in the preambles to the articles 
of the Holy Alliance and of the Hague Conference. The logic 
of them is well expressed in Bismarck’s well-considered memoran- 
dum to Count Bernstorff in February 1870, on the occasior of 
Napoleon’s attempt to influence him unofficially through the 
medium of Lord Clarendon, in favour of a proposal for mutual 
reduction of armaments as between Prussia and France : towards 
the end of this important memorandum’ Bismarck says : 


Any weakening of Prussia’s power, any disturbance of the balance of 
power in Europe, can hardly be for the interest of England. It must be 
acknowledged that while on the one hand the state of preparation for war 
of the Great Powers gives rise to apprehension, still, that very state of 
preparation may on the other hand prove a practical guarantee that any 
attempt to assail or disturb existing rights will be firmly met. The inclina- 
tions of a nation may be essentially peaceful, they may rest on a keen 
appreciation of its own interests, but they are nevertheless liable to be 
suddenly changed by some unforeseen accident or by fictitious agitation. 
Under such circumstances, neither the most powerful monarch nor the 
most influential Minister is able to estimate or guarantee the duration of 
peaceful inclinations. I am persuaded that when you submit these remarks 
for Lord Ciarendon’s consideration, he will not see in them a refusal to 
enter into the views which he has so happily and eloquently set forth, but 
rather the expression of the very serious responsibility which rests with a 
Minister who is called upon to advise his sovereign in a matter pregnant 
with such important consequences. 


Truly a dignified and logical exposition of a great statesman’s 
views on a subject which might involve the life or death of a 
nation. Neither can we find much fault with the views ex- 
+ Lord Newton’s Life of Lord Lyons, vol. i. p. 264. 
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pressed in continuation of the same idea by the present holder 
of the great office of Imperial Chancellor. 

The third point is that ‘ Germany is ready at all times to join 
the union of peoples, and even to place herself at the head of such 
a union which will restrain the disturber of peace.’ This is most 
significant, for Germany avowedly never believed that ‘ peace 
could be lastingly ensured by international organisations such as. 
arbitration courts,’ she has shown no inclination herself to accept 
any invitation to refer international matters in dispute to the 
Hague Tribunal, and yet she is willing to place herself at the head 
of an international union whose very raison d’étre is to achieve 
what Germany believes to be unattainable. There is however 
no real anomaly in this attitude on the part of Germany, for she 
sees clearly enough that between the idealism of the United 
States, prompted in some measure by its aversion from the sacri- 
fice essential to military preparedness, and the confiding innocence 
of the statesmen and people of this country which welcomed the 
institution of the Hague Tribunal, and contentedly, nay eagerly, 
agreed to the provisions of the Declaration of London (fortunately 
not ratified)—not seeing that it was a monstrous conspiracy to 
cheat us of our sea power—lies Germany’s opportunity for draw- 
ing the visible and uncompromising teeth of the British Lion, 
and cutting the potential but at present unaggressive claws of the 
American Eagle. 

So much for Germany’s attitude towards a ‘League of 
Nations’ : it is consistent, and we can understand her point of 
view ; but let us look to it that we do not become her dupes. 

Now what title had President Wilson to speak for the United 
States when he proposed that they should join ‘a League of 
Nations to enforce Peace’? When he originated his Utopian 
scheme, he had neither the assurance of support from the Senate, 
nor could he point to any successful application of the principles 
which he championed, in the case of America’s nearest neighbour 
on her southern frontier. Participation in such a League would 
clearly involve the maintenance of sufficient land and sea forces 
adequately to represent the United States in the international 
police force, which would always have to be at call to enforce 
respect for the mandate of that tribunal. Such a step would 
be equivalent to throwing over the Monroe Doctrine as being 
out of date and inapplicable to the changed conditions of the 
civilised world in general and of the United States in particular : 
in other words, instead of abstaining from participation in 
European politics, and as a quid pro quo obtaining, or trying to 
obtain, recognition for the principle of non-intervention by any 
European Power in the affairs of any of the American Republics 
—instead of this, the United States would themselves become 
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answerable to an international body, in respect to the numbers 
and efficiency of their quota to the international police force, and 
at the same time lose their peculiar position of exclusive authority 
in matters concerning the welfare of the States of North, South, 
and Central America. President Wilson’s ‘ peace without 
victory ’ speech to the Senate on the 22nd of January again com- 
pelled attention to this subject, but was coldly received by all 
the belligerent Powers. Since then a dramatic change has 
taken place which may be the precursor of great events in the 
history of the United States. President Wilson has broken off 
diplomatic relations with Germany, and his action has been 
endorsed in the Senate by 78 votes to 5—a most significant 
episode ! 

If this act should be followed by a declaration of war, it will 
ultimately place President Wilson in a position, qua the ‘ League 
to enforce Peace,’ after the War, very different from that which 
he occupied on the 22nd of January: he will indubitably have 
a title to be listened to with respect, for presumably he will have 
the nation with him, and the nation will have an army and navy 
to give effect to what would otherwise remain as pious aspir- 
ations and academic resolutions. It is not Leagues and Doc- 
trines that matter, so much as the determination to give effect 
to them in the spirit in which they were framed, otherwise they 
may be perverted until they become in their execution the very 
antithesis of their inception. 

The Czar Alexander the First in a mood of evangelical exal- 
tation framed that extraordinary instrument known as the Holy 
Alliance, in which he; together with Francis the First Emperor 
of Austria, and Frederick William the Third King of Prussia 
(the two latier without enthusiasm), declared as follows : 


having, in consequence of the great events which have marked the course 
of the last three years (1813, ’14, ’15) in Europe, and especially of the 
blessings which it has pleased Divine Providence to shower down upon 
those States which place their confidence and their hope on it alone, 
acquired the intimate conviction of the necessity of settling the steps to be 
observed by the Powers in their reciprocal relations, upon the sublime 
truths which the Holy Religion of our Saviour teaches; they solemnly 
declare that the present act has no other object than to publish in the face 
of the whole world, their fixed resolution, both in the administration of 
their respective States, and in their political relations with every other 
Government, to take for their sole guide the precepts of that Holy Reli- 
gion—viz., the precepts of Justice, Christian Charity, and Peace, which, 
far from being applicable only to private concerns, have an immediate 
influence on the councils of princes, and guide all their steps, as being the 
only means of consolidating human institutions and remedying their 
imperfections. 


Then follow Articles I, II, and IIJ, all much on the same lines, 
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and embodying in Article II the priceless precept that ‘ the sole 
principle of force, whether between the said Governments, or 
between their subjects, shall be that of doing each other reciprocal 
service.’ The same lofty sentiments inspired Nicholas the 
First at the Convention of Berlin in 1833. But in 1848 Francis 
the First abdicated in favour of his nephew Francis Josef, and 
the latter (under the advice of his Minister), preferring to rulé 
by Divine Right instead of as a constitutional monarch, was not 
recognised by the Hungarians as their King, with the result that 
Austria declared Kossuth to be a rebel and proceeded to try to 
rob Hungary of her constitution by force of arms: as however, 
after some vicissitudes, Hungary appeared to be in a fair way 
not only to assert but to maintain her independence, the Czar 
Nicholas, under the terms of the Holy Alliance, proffered his 
assistance, which was perforce accepted. Hungary was subdued 
Kossuth fled the country, her generals were judicially murdered, 
and a reign of terror for that unfortunate country ensued, which 
had little in common with ‘the precepts of Justice, Christian 
Charity, and Peace.’ 

In other words the Holy Alliance became synonymous with 
a League of Sovereigns by Divine Right as opposed to constitu- 
tional and democratic principles of government. Canning, who 
was under no delusion as to the inevitable trend of such an 
Alliance, initiated the idea of the Monroe Doctrine unofficially 
and it was then submitted by the American Minister at the 
Court of St. James’s to the President of the United States 
(Monroe) who, after consulting the ex-President Jefferson, 
adopted it as a national policy. Mr. Moreton Frewen in a letter 
to The Times gives the text of Jefferson’s reply to Monroe 
(Oct. 1823) : 

Great Britain is the nation which can do us the most harm of anyone, 
or all, on earth, and with her on our side we need not fear the whole 
world. With her, then, we should most sedulously cherish a cordial friend- 
ship, and nothing would tend more to knit affections than to be fighting 
once more side by side, in the same cause. 


It will be noted that Jefferson wisely appeals to the self- 
interest of the United States, but it is a self-interest based on the 
instinct to preserve the freedom of democracies and constitutional 
government, against the aggression of militant autocracies. 

Jefferson’s words are as true to-day and as applicable to pre- 
sent conditions as they were nearly a hundred years ago, only 
infinitely more impressive, for to-day the freedom of the world, 
neutral as well as belligerent, is being actively assailed by force 
of arms on land and sea. Is it conceivable that the United 
States will be willing to barter their historic position under the 
Monroe Doctrine for a subordinate place in the councils of an 
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International League of Peace at the head of which Germany 
has declared her willingness to place herself? 

The latest attempt at establishing such a League was made 
at the Hague, on the initiative of the Czar Nicholas the Second, 
imbued doubtlessly by the loftiest motives as in the case of 
Alexander the First and Nicholas the First, the object being a 
general reduction of armaments and the substitution of an inter- 
national tribunal for an appeal to arms to settle the differences 
between nations. The resolutions of the first conference were 
signed at the Hague on the 29th of July 1899, but consent was 
not obtained to the reduction of armaments. A second con- 
ference was held in 1907, but did not arrive at any very definite 
results except in regard to questions connected with sea power, 
contraband of war, and prize courts. We know that the 
Emperor of Russia was not deterred from certain adventures in 
the East which ultimately provoked Japan to an armed conflict, 
notwithstanding the Hague conference. We also know that 
the proposal made in all good faith—we might say, with confiding 
innocence—by the British (Liberal) Government for a reduction 
of armaments was regarded with suspicion by Germany and 
other Powers. We also know that the British instructions to 
our representative, Sir Edward Fry, were to abandon all the 
law, all the practice, and all the traditions of preceding British 
Governments in respect to war at sea and to substitute for the 
British Prize Courts and the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, an International Tribunal of Appeal from the decisions 
of belligerent prize courts affecting neutrals. 

Baron Marschall von Bieberstein proposed on behalf of the 
German Government the establishment of ‘an international 
jurisdiction to discuss the legality of captures in maritime war. 
This would be a High Court of Justice sitting as a Court of 
Appeal, while the national tribunals would deliberate (not ad- 
judicate, be it observed) in first instance.” Sir Edward Fry 
under instructions from the British Foreign Office ‘ declares that 
it is with great satisfaction that he has heard the proposal of his 
German colleague. The British delegation has received in- 
structions in a similar sense, and it is with pleasure that it will 
collaborate with the other delegations to enlarge the principle of 
arbitration.’ 

The iniquitous provisions of Part III of the Naval Prize Bill 
introduced on the 23rd of June 1910 were the direct. outcome of 
this so-called conference, in which Great Britain was in a very 
small and unrepresentative minority: the Bill embodied the 
Hague Convention of 1907 setting up the new International Court, 
and the Declaration of London of 1909 which affected to declare 
a new law of nations; it was introduced by Sir Edward Grey, 
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and supported by Mr. McKenna (First Lord of the Admiralty 
Through God’s Providence and persistent agitation, and thar 
largely to Mr. Gibson Bowles, it failed to become law. 

This remarkable transaction is surely characteristic of wh 
would be certain to occur under the régime of an Internation 
League of Peace, with Germany at its head, in accordance wi 
her expressed willingness to lead. First we have the whole 
the principles underlying the Hague Conference contemptuous 
swept aside while Russia and Japan struggle for supremacy 
the Far East. Then we have Great Britain making an hones 
though ill-advised attempt to give effect to one of the leadin 
principles of the conference, by proposing (somewhat hal 
heartedly, in deference to Russia) a reduction of armaments : thi 
proposal scarcely found backers. Finally we have the simp 
British lamb offering its fleece to the German wolf who ha 
already decided to take it. And then the sequel—a nation wi 
difficulty aroused, protesting successfully against its bir! ugh 
being bartered away by those whose first duty was jealously t4 
safeguard its national life. 

What avails it to cry Peace when there is no Peace, and when 
there never can be Peace so long as the predatory Empire, whie 
commenced its ill-omened career by robbing a woman, still 
retains any power of evil over the destinies of the world? 


F. G. STone. 


‘The Editor of THE NINETEENTH CENTURY cannot undertake ~ 
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